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CHAPTER I. 



TWO BROTHERS. 



I 



TELL you, mother, it's a simple necessity. Alfred 
knows nothing whatever about it, and I wish 
he'd hold his tongue, and not keep on jawing about 
things he can't understand. Ask any fellow at Eton 
you choose where he has his things made ; and I bet 
you anything you like you won't find more than ten, 
if as many, out of all the thousand that are there, 
who go to a miserable provincial tailor — a wretched 
little counter-jumper, whose work is about as much 
like Wallis's or Tom Brown's at Eton as I'm like a 
cockatoo." 

The speaker's illustration was not very happily 
chosen ; for, with his bright, eager eyes, and rumpled 
hair, which reminded one forcibly of an angry 
bird's ruffled plumage, and his high-pitched, excited 
voice, which seemed imperatively to demand atten- 
tion by its very energy and decision, Lionel was at 
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that moment by no means unlike the bird he alluded 
to so scornfully, when suddenly deprived of some tid- 
bit on which it had set its affections. Indeed, so 
angry and heated was he that the words came pour- 
ing out helter-skelter, without his allowing his flow of 
oratory to stop for one instant, even to see what effect 
it was producing on the listeners he was trying to 
convince. But when he got to the cockatoo illustra- 
tion he paused for a moment, partly from lack of a 
fresh argument to support his cause, partly from want 
of breath. 

He was standing with his back against the dining- 
room mantle-piece — a well-grown, handsome youth, 
whose usually open, good-humoured countenance was 
now overclouded by an expression of irritation and dis- 
content. His mother, whom he was haranguing so 
vehemently, was a pale, fragile-looking woman, whose 
sunken eyes and restless manner seemed to tell of 
some secret sorrow which was weighing her down 
and eating into her very life. She was still sitting 
at the breakfast-table, though the imeaten food before 
her showed that something had occurred that morning 
which had deprived her of any appetite for the meal. 
She was holding a piece of paper, which looked very 
like a bill, in her hand ; and it was clear, from her 
harassed demeanour and Lioners impetuous yet de- 
fensive manner, that the document was, to her at least, 
an unexpected and most unwelcome object, and Lionel 
the person responsible for its appearance. 
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Mrs. Harcourt's second son and only other child — 
a tall, slim lad of sixteen (about a year younger than 
his brother) — ^looked very much as if he wished him- 
self out of the way. But when Lionel became silent 
for an instant, and his mother hesitated, as though 
uncertain what to reply, he said slowly, and evidently 
speaking with an effort, — 

"And suppose you were to go about looking the 
veriest country bumpkin imaginable, what then ? 
After being nearly four years at Eton, I should hope 
your friends would know you well enough to value 
you for something a little more important than your 
clothes" The last word was pronoimced in a tone of 
ineffable disdain. " They can't be much worth calling 
friends, if they only care for a fellow because he's 
well-dressed ; that's all I can say." 

" Much you know about it, Alfred ! " retorted the 
other : " a ' country bumpkin ' indeed, whose best idea 
of school has been gained at a so-called ' college ' — a 
third-rate sort of place, where clean collars and high 
hats are curiosities, and where a decently-cut coat 
wouldn't be appreciated, if by chance it did appear upon 
the scene. And when you talk about fellows ' valuing' 
me or making friends with me for my looks or my 
clothes, you're talking sheer bosh, and you know it 
It's not that at all. But if you consort with a cer- 
tain set, as I must, after being at Eton so long, you 
naturally like to look, and act, and live as they do. 
I'd a great deal rather leave Eton altogether than be 
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known and pointed at as * poor Harcourt/ who looks 
odd and ragged, because his mother's too poor to dress 
him properly." 

" You know perfectly well, Leo, that mother never 
meant anything of the sort when she asked you to 
give up the Eton tailor," began Alfred rather hotly. 
But Mrs. Harcourt interrupted him — 

" No, Leo darling ; you know I could not possibly 
have intended to place you in such a position as that. 
All I meant was, that this bill is so large, coming 
after all the others too, and it is so difficult to manage 
things now, that I thought you might perhaps go to 
some less expensive place. But, of course, if that 
would mark you out, as you say, and make the boys 
laugh at you, you mustn't think of it. You must go 
on doing as they do. I am sure your uncle would 
not wish his nephew to be looked down upon, or that 
people should imagine that his relations were in dis- 
tress. How I wish I knew his address, or had any 
idea as to when he is coming home ! However, 
there's no use in thinking about that any more; it 
can't be helped. But it does seem hard that I should 
be left so utterly alone." 

With a deep sigh she rose from the table, gathered 
up the papers which surrounded her plate, and went 
out of the room. 

After her departure, neither of the boys spoke for 
a few minutes. Lionel began to whistle a popular 
tune, and Alfred remained seated at the table, opposite 
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him, playing nervously with his tea-spoon. He looked 
furtively at his brother two or three times, as if he 
were trying to make up his mind to say something 
which he knew would not be well received. At last 
he spoke. 

" Look here, Lionel : I know I'm a year younger 
than you, and haven't had any of your advantages, or 
seen so much of the world and of society as you — " 

"Quite so. I entirely agree with you. It's ex- 
ceedingly kind of you, I'm sure," ejaculated Lionel 
ironically. 

"But all the same," continued Alfred, taking no 
notice of the interruption, " I do ask you to listen to 
me for a few minutes. I really don't believe you 
take in how things stand, or you couldn't go on as 
you do." 

" Well, fire away then, and have done with it," 
answered the other, rather rudely ; " but I must say, 
that of all the croaking kill-joys I ever came across, 
you are the finest specimen." 

He threw himself down on the sofa at full length, 
shut his eyes, and assumed an expression of excessive 

"In the first place, you are at Eton," began his 
brother. 

" Thanks so much for telling me. I like having 
my mind enlightened," interposed Lionel. 

" The most expensive school in England," the other 
went on ; " and where, of course, you are surrounded 
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by boys whose parents are rich, and able to give them 
everything they want." 

" Only as a rule they don't ; it's not ' their nature 
to,' " quoted Lionel parenthetically. 

" You might have known, even when you first 
went, that you could not be like them ; and since 
father's death, of course, we are much worse off. The 
fact is, Leo, that you are away so much, and every- 
thing is so much jollier when you are at home, that 
you have no idea how mother has to economize and 
do without lots of things when you are away, in order 
to pay just the ordinary bills. And though I know 
you'll be angry, I must say I think you ought to do 
as much as you possibly can to prevent the Eton ones 
from mounting up, even if by doing so you have to 
go without things you want — when we have to give 
up such loads of things here too. Why, of course, 
mother would be in a totally different position in this 
place — ^her proper position — if she were better off. 
She would not be patronized by the Mrs. Browns, and 
slighted by the Mrs. Robinsons, if it were not for her 
want of money. It makes my blood boil very often 
to see the way in which she is treated by people who 
are not worthy to make her dresses." 

"It only shows what they are," said Lionel fiercely; 
" that they don't see at once how immeasurably their 
superior she is — a collection of snobs like that ! Still, 
I do think that if mother couldn't keep me at Eton in 
the same condition as the other fellows, she ought to 
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have taken me away. It's very hard lines to be told, 
first that I ought to pinch and squeeze to keep the 
bills down, and then that the positively necessary ones 
are beyond her means, and make her lead a wretched, 
screwing life here. Why was I left there at all, if 
all this is the case ? If I had had my choice, I know 
what I should have done." 

" What ?" asked his brother. 

"Why, left Eton, and gone into the navy like 
father, of course. Then, at all events, I should have 
had a profession by this time." 

" But you were too old for that after father died — 
a great deal too old. And if you hadn't been, how 
do you know you would have passed the ' exam' for 
the Britannia ? You know you had not been learn- 
ing the right sort of things. Don't you see, Leo, that 
as you had already gone to Eton, and were getting up 
in the school, mother thought it was best to strain 
every nerve to keep you there, especially as she knew 
she couldn't let you go to the university. She has 
said to me over and over again, when she has been 
talking over things, that 'to have been educated at 
Eton gives any one a standing afterwards, whatever 
he has to do.' " 

" I should rather think it did," replied Lionel proudly. 
"I should like to know what does, if that doesn't. 
And, after all, Alf, there really isn't any necessity for 
making all this fuss about my bills, and being poor, 
and so on. Of course, when Uncle Harold comes 
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home, which Trmat be pretty soon now, hell see to 
things, and most likely give mother a big cheque that 
will clear off everything. You know very well that 
I'm his eldest nephew, and his namesake, and his god- 
son, if not something better still ; and there is no rea- 
son for being so desperately screwy." 

" You mean his heir. But, Leo, you have no 
grounds whatever for acting as though he meant you 
to be that. Now, have you ?" 

" Except that a man with a large place like Har- 
court, that has been in his family for centuries, must 
leave it to somebody, and the money too ; and who so 
likely as his only brother's eldest son ? Come now, 
Alfred, even you must see the reasonableness of that." 

" It may seem reasonable, but it is not certain ; and 
if it were, I don't see that it makes it right for you to 
run up bills now which mother can't pay. Besides, 
you know there is no entail ; so Uncle Harold can 
leave his property exactly as he likes. And how do 
we know that he is not married by this time, and 
has not a son? We haven't heard anything about 
him for more than two years." 

" If it ia possible to make any horrible suggestion, 
one may always feel quite sure that you will make it, 
Alfred. For saying and thinking damping, unpleasant 
things, I'd back you against all the world. I'll never 
believe either that Uncle Harold is married, or that I 
am not his heir, imtil he comes to this house and tells 
me so himself." 

(186) 
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" Then you won't try to be a little more economical, 
Leo, even for mother's sake ?" asked Alfred, eager to 
gain that one point if possible. 

" I shall make no promises. I'm not likely to in- 
cur more expenses than are necessary. But you must 
allow me to be the best judge of my own wants and 
my own position at Eton. And permit me to say 
also that, in my humble opinion, what I do is no bus- 
iness of yours. I think now, if this instructive con- 
versation is concluded, I will divert my mind by a 
little more agreeable social intercourse." 

He got up from the sofa, stretched himself, and 
with a studied nonchalance saimtered slowly to the 
door. Before leaving the room, however, he turned 
round, and making a low bow to his brother, said 
gravely, though with a merry twinkle in his eye, — 

" I cannot quit this apartment without expressing 
my heartfelt thanks to the last speaker for his able 
and interesting remarks. For originality and rugged 
eloquence I do not know his equal. In my own name, 
and in that of this vast audience, I beg to tender the 
most grateful acknowledgments." 

With these words, and another salaam, he closed 
the door, and left Alfred to his own reflections. 
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CHAPTER II. 



LOOKING BACK. 



/L faut souffrire pour 4tre belle, says the French 
proverb; and on the same principle, to under- 
stand a story, and therefore to enjoy it, one must go 
through a certain amount of description. For this 
reason I must ask my readers not to skip this chap- 
ter, though it is only retrospective, as, if they do, I 
cannot promise that they will comprehend the rest of 
my narrative. I will not forget, though, that brevity 
is the soul of wit. 

Mrs. Harcourt was the widow of a naval commander 
of some distinction, who had died in Ceylon just before 
his expected promotion to the rank of post-captain. 
During Captain Harcourt's life there had been no rea- 
son for actual anxiety as to money matters, though 
prudence and economy had had to be practised. But 
during that last and fatal voyage he had omitted, 
through a most unfortunate oversight, to keep up the 
necessary annual payment to an insurance company 
he had belonged to for many years — ever since his 
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marriage, in fact ; and so his heart-broken widow had 
to anticipate poverty, perhaps want, in addition to 
the sense of bereavement and loneliness, from which 
she felt as though she should never recover. 

Mrs. Harcourt was naturally of a somewhat de- 
spondent disposition, and of late this tendency had 
rapidly increased. But she was impulsive and affec- 
tionate, and loved her two boys with all the warmth 
of her nature, though her admiration of Leo's more 
showy qualities sometimes made her forget AKred's 
sterling virtues — ^his imselfishness and thoughtfulness, 
his modesty and perseverance. Whatever luxuries, or 
even comforts, she and her younger son denied them- 
selves, Leo must always have what he wanted. If 
they walked to the station, and took second-class rail- 
way tickets, Leo must have a cab and travel first- 
class. One reason for this indulgence of the older 
boy was his likeness to his father. She had almost 
worshipped her husband, who was quite a typical 
sailor — plucky and self-reliant, "jealous of honour," 
and sometimes, it must be owned, when not quite 
himself, "sudden and quick of quarrel." With a 
bright, jovial temperament and considerable abilities, 
he was very popular among both the men and officers 
of his ship (in spite of the sad blemish which proved 
his ruin), and deeply attached to his home and his two 
boys. Both he and his wife were curiously alone in 
the world. She had been his father's ward, and had 
lived at Harcourt ever since she had come from Lidise^ 
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a little fragile thing of five years old, all unconscious 
that the black silk frock of which she was so proud 
signified that she was an orphan-that her parents 
were lying side by side in their far-off grave in My- 
sore. 

Very happy was little Nellie's life until the time 
came for Arthur, her own especial friend, to follow 
the profession he had chosen, and go to sea. After 
his departure, everything seemed dull and joyless. 
There was nothing to look forward to but his return. 
Not all Harold's stately, well-meant attempts at con- 
solation could make Nellie forget Arthur, with his 
cheery voice and inexhaustible fund of merriment. 
He came back, of course, occasionally, but only to go 
away again ; and Nellie began to think that life was 
nothing but one long series of partings and sorrows. 
At last, however, there came a day when Arthur told 
her that he too suffered during those long separations, 
for he never knew whether he should find her free on 
his return, and that unless she would consent to be a 
sailor's wife, he had resolved to throw up his cher- 
ished profession, with all the chances it offered of ad- 
venture and promotion, and settle down into " a molly- 
coddle" and a "land-lubber." Nellie was not long in 
making up her mind. She and Arthur were married 
that very summer, and thenceforth, in spite of the 
frequent partings and long absences which it was her 
lot to bear, she had many interests which made her 
life a happy one. The news of his death came like a 
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terrible shock. It seemed to wreck her happiness for 
ever ; and as she learned the details from his f eUow- 
officers, the grief became more poignant, for it was 
mixed with horror and shame. The truth was that, 
on the eve of his departure on a three years' cruise, 
some of Captain Harcourt's many friends had agreed 
to celebrate it by a farewell dinner at a London club. 
Arthur, who, with all his kindliness and bonhomie, 
had never been able to learn, except with regard to his 
official work, that duty should come before pleasure, 
accepted the invitation with alacrity, in spite of the 
many " last things " which he knew had still to be 
said and done, among the most important of which 
was the insurance payment for the next three years. 
H. alw.^. paid tL'.in c.», .. he vaguely bi ^. 
nificantly observed to his wife, " anything should hap- 
pen to him on the voyage." 

He might, perhaps, have remembered this, at least, 
among his farewell duties, but for his reckless in- 
dulgence in his friends' heedless though well-meant 
hospitality. Arthur (and how his eldest son inherited 
this weakness we shall see) had always dreaded being 
odd, peculiar, unlike "other fellows" in any way; 
and as toast after toast was drunk with tumultuous 
enthusiasm, one thing after another seemed to slip out 
of his mind, or only to return now and agam in a 
cloudy sort of way 6ts a bore and a nuisance, which it 
would be wisest and pleasantest to forget. Nothing 
could be more cordial and affectionate than his com- 
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panions, who were most of them old school-fellows. 
They drank to the Queen, the Army, the Navy, the 
Tempest (Arthur's ship), to its gallant commander, to 
all the friends he left behind, and so on, and so on, 
until most of the party were either sleepy or " fuddled," 
as the somewhat disgusting phrase goes ; and nothing 
remained in Arthur's mind except two ideas — ^first, 
that he was " a jolly good fellow, which nobody could 
deny ;" and secondly, that come what might, he must 
get to the station in time to catch the last train for 
Portsmouth. This last matter he successfully achieved, 
and the next morning, with dazed eyes and whirling 
brain, he watched the white cliffs disappear from view 
as his trim little gun-boat steamed out of the Channel. 
Strange to say, he never thought again of the letter 
which that evening's revel had chased from his mind. 
He had, as usual, intended to request that the receipt 
should be sent to his wife ; but, not unnaturally, it 
did not occur to her to mention its non-arrival in her 
letters. In truth, she had not known that her hus- 
band had not paid it sooner. One evening, when 
lying awake in his cabin, it flashed into Arthur's head 
that he could not recall having sent the money ; but 
he concluded that he must have done so, though he 
had forgotten all about it now. 

" Those fellows' chaff and good cheer made me forget 
everything that night," he thought. " I'm afraid we 
all rather overstepped the mark at that dinner ; not 
that I can remember much about it — which is another 
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bad sign, by-the-by. I wish I didn't get so excited 
when I am with that kind of set — those jolly kind 
of people. Upon my word, one of these days I really 
think I shall take the pledge, and have done with it 
all. You can't take too much of a thing you don't 
even touch. But I shan't do it yet. I couldn't sup- 
port existence on these long, dreary voyages without 
a little fun in the evening." 

The time to keep this half-hearted resolve never 
came. Arrived at Ceylon, where the weather was 
unusually hot even for that tropical latitude, Arthur 
and his fellow-officers often partook during their stay 
of the proverbially hearty hospitality of the English 
residents ; and these all saw with regret his tendency 
to, as A6 said, counteract the desperate heat with a 
" mere aoupfon'' of iced stimulant. From the habit 
he had now contracted of taking soupfons at all hours, 
Arthur's idea of " a little" was a very liberal one, and 
it was in vain that the experienced inhabitants of the 
island warned him of the danger of excess in that 
climate. He would not listen, but only laughed at 
their counsels. One day he had been lunching at the 
house of a friend, and partaking very freely after- 
wards of some mixture he had introduced to them as 
a panacea against every ill. About three o'clock he 
announced that he intended to walk back to the ship, 
and in spite of the burning sun and the entreaties of 
all his companions, he set out on his journey. But 
he never arrived at the shore. Whether he sat down 
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to rest, and fainted from exhaustion, and so died from 
want of help to resuscitate him in time, or whether a 
sun-stroke was the cause of death, or whether a fit of 
some kind overtook him, was never satisfactorily de- 
termined ; but a man driving by in a covered waggon 
saw him lying under a tree in a lonely part of the 
road along which his route lay. He was carried to 
his ship, from which he was not far distant, but he 
never regained consciousness. Half an hour after his 
return he died ; and the recollection of his merriment 
and good-nature, his generosity and courage, was all 
that remained to his friends, except the stem warn- 
ing given them by his sudden and distressing death. 
More than one who looked at that familiar face, now 
distorted as by some terrible shock of pain, registered 
an inward vow to take the only step which could save 
them from following in the footsteps of the friend 
and captain whose loss they sincerely deplored, even 
while they felt that his example had in one essential 
point been powerful only for evil. 

This story of her idolized husband's death, which 
she only learned gradually, and after persistent ques- 
tionings of his reluctant comrades, had, as may be 
supposed, a very serious efiect on Mrs. Harcourt. The 
shock and horror of finding out what she had never 
even suspected brought on a distressing attack ; and 
when she at last partially recovered from it, constantly 
recurring symptoms warned her that her own life was 
a very precarious one, and that the terrible depression 
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which so often accompanies heart-disease must be her 
portion for the future. The sense of her responsibility 
towards her boys also weighed upon her, and as they 
grew old enough to observe how often she was ill, she 
shraiJc with a morbid dread from telling them what 
was really the matter, and that at any moment she 
might be taken from them. 

Not long after the birth of her first son, who was 
christened Harold Lionel, after his father's eldest 
brother, but called by the second of his names, to 
avoid confusion, his grandfather, old Mr. Harcourt, 
died, leaving the bulk of his property, which was un- 
entailed, to his eldest son Harold, and to Arthur that 
very moderate sum of money on which (supplemented 
by her pension as an oflScer's widow) Mrs. Harcourt 
was afterwards forced to exist. Harold Harcourt was 
the very opposite of his younger brother. Silent, 
almost repellent in manner, tall and of dignified bear- 
ing, he hid under a somewhat cold exterior a kind 
and generous heart, though the strong sense oi justice, 
which was the salient feature of his character, some- 
times inclined him to take a sterner view of the weak- 
nesses or misdoings of others than the softer " quality 
of mercy" might have dictated. His great wish had 
always been to go into the army, and as soon as he left 
Eton his father bought hini a commission (this being 
in the old "purchasing" days) in a crack regiment 
which had just returned from abroad, in the hope that 
the longing to travel and see other countries which 
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had been allowed to take its course with Arthur would 
soon pass away from his elder brother; for, as Mr. 
Harcourt said, he could not bear to part from both 
his sons, and die childless and alone. So Harold stayed 
dutifully in England, performing his military duties 
with propriety and assiduity, but without enthusiasm, 
yet never allowing a single murmur to escape him at 
the monotony of a life so opposed to his inclinations. 
It was not in Harold's nature to "love" many people, 
kind and just though he was to all ; but the few who 
were dear to him he loved deeply, intensely, and his 
father and he were so closely united that there was 
no sacrifice he would not gladly have made for him. 

Soon after Mr. Harcourt's death, which, as may be 
imagined, was a terrible wrench to Harold, now nine- 
and-twenty years of age, the Crimean war broke out, 
and to his great satisfaction his regiment was ordered 
to Varna. He was fortunate in being not only pres- 
ent, but actually engaged in nearly every important 
battle during that long campaign. Though in the 
cavalry, he often volunteered for infantry service; 
and he became noted for his gallantry and power of 
resource, even among those matchless warriors. He 
did not escape the winter troubles; indeed, in his 
anxiety for his men's well-being, he spent almost as 
much time in the trenches and on the Balaklava road 
as they did, until he was laid low by the fatal fever. 
Gifted with a strong constitution, however, he recov- 
ered his strength in time to take part in the attack 
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on the Itedan, and by his splendid daring, under the 
hottest fire to win a mention for his name in the 
chiefs despatches home, as worthy of the Victoria Cross 
itself. 

A severe wound, however, disabled him at last, and 
he could not return to England with his regiment to 
receive the reward of his valour. By the advice of 
the doctors, as soon as he could be moved he was 
taken by his faithful servant to a southern climate, to 
recruit his shattered health. Since then he had never 
returned to his native country, though his recovery, 
he said, was completed by the warmth of a tropical 
climate. Very little of his wanderings could be 
gathered from his letters. Even while at school he 
had been a notably bad correspondent, but now he 
was far worse. A short, rather formal letter to his 
brother once a year, containing Christmas and New- 
Year wishes, was all he seemed to think necessary, 
though he begged Arthur not to imitate his own 
epistolary deficiency, but to send him full and fre- 
quent accounts of his doings, and of those of his wife 
and children at home. Sometimes he talked vaguely 
of coming back ; and once, in speaking of his nephews, 
he wrote : " Perhaps some day I shall turn up unex- 
pectedly, like the traditional lost uncle of the story- 
books." But years passed, and still the wanderer 
remained away. Every now and then tokens of re- 
membrance of those at home appeared, in the shape 
of chests full of sweet-scented shavings, and beautiful 
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specimens of Oriental workmanship and skill. But 
no carved ivory chess-men, nor sandal -wood boxes, 
nor exquisite shawls and rugs, could make up to 
Arthur for the brother he loved and honoured, and 
whose prolonged absence was a perpetual source of 
sorrow and disappointment. Fortunately for his ten- 
ants at Harcourt, and for the " dear old place" itself, 
as Arthur always called the home of his boyhood, it 
had been let on a long lease by Harold just before he 
left England. His pecuniary affairs were in the hands 
of the family solicitors, with whom he occasionally — 
very occasionally — communicated. But at last even 
these rare epistles ceased, as well as his letters to his 
brother, and for two years before the latter's death 
nothing had been heard of Harold, nor had the balance 
which he kept at a banker's in Constantinople been 
drawn upon for the same period. The last account 
given of him came from a friend who had met him 
at a village on the banks of the Nile, his face turned 
towards the Soudan, about a month after his last let- 
ter had been written. He was then still in the army, 
where he had attained to the rank of colonel. He was 
just starting on an expedition to the interior, which 
was to last for his " long leave" of two years. 

When the terrible news of her husband's death in 
Ceylon reached Mrs. Harcourt, she would have given 
anything to be able to look to Harold, with his good 
sense and sound judgment, for advice and assistance. 
But though she wrote to the War Office, she could 
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obtain no information as to her brother-in-law's where- 
abouts. Indeed the authorities told her that they 
entertained some fears of Colonel Harcourt's safety. 
It was now nearly six months since his leave had ex- 
pired, and nothing had been heard of or from him. 

Left alone with her two sons, both at a critical age, 
and with very insujBScient means, Mrs. Harcourt felt 
at first as though she must succumb to her accumu- 
lated misfortunes, and follow her husband to the land 
of rest. But Mr. Whitehead, the chief of the firm of 
solicitors who had for generations had charge of the 
Harcourt afiairs, and had known her from a child, 
came to her rescue, not only with counsel and legal 
help, but with sympathy and kindly interest. 

When Harold had found that his father had left 
him so large a proportion of his possessions, he had 
strenuously endeavoured to persuade his brother to 
accept a larger share of the personal property than 
had fallen to him by the provisions of the will. 
Arthur sturdily refused to take what he said was 
Harold's by right. But at last the latter purchased a 
small estate in Leicestershire, and insisted so peremp- 
torily on Arthur's accepting it, "for Nellie's sake" and 
as his own parting gift, that the younger brother reluc- 
tantly gave way — though not without a feeling of 
relief that now he could leave his wife once more in 
a country home, and have his boys brought up to 
love the out-door pursuits which were so dear to him- 
self. By Mr. Whitehead's advice, Mrs. Harcourt now 
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sold this little property, and took up her abode at 
Layton, a watering-place in the county of Sussex, 
which offered peculiar advantages to residents in the 
place, and at which, notwithstanding Lionel's con- 
temptuous assertions to the contrary, an excellent 
education, classical or otherwise, was to be obtained. 
Alfred had always been so delicate that he had not 
gone to school until now. Indeed, until he was more 
than thirteen he had been obliged to spend his life on 
the sofa, as he had had a bad illness in early childhood 
which had left a slight curvature of the spine, and the 
only hope of ultimate recovery lay in his remaining 
on his back for some years. 

Lionel's splendid health and constant flow of ani- 
mal spirits were an unceasing source of wonder and 
admiration to his brother, and so were his self-reli- 
ance and savoir-faire. Until lately, Alfred had kept 
quite in the background during Lionel's holidays. 
Somehow he always felt rather a "muff" when his 
elder brother was present ; and though he was nearly 
at the head of his school and regarded as quite a hero 
in his own small world, he was very susceptible to any 
hint as to his inferiority to Leo in physical advan- 
tages and out-door pursuits, for since he had recovered 
his health he had begun to yearn for the active life and 
pleasures from which he had so long been debarred. 



CHAPTER III. 



HAW-HAW. 



WE must now return to the morning on which 
our story opens. Alfred remained in the 
dining-room for a long time after Lionel's departure, 
trying to solve that problem which has puzzled, still 
puzzles, and probably always will continue to puzzle, 
thousands of deserving people who have been bom 
without that proverbial and very agreeable "silver 
spoon" which is the heritage of the favoured few — the 
problem of how to make a little money. 

"If I could but earn enough to pay Leo's bills, 
mother would be so much happier," he said to himself ; 
"but I don't know what to do even when I leave 
school, and I suppose I can't stay on after this next 
term, as I shall be at the head of the sixth then. Oh, 
don't I wish I were going to Oxford ! However, 
there's no good in thinking about that. The question 
is. What can I do ? I might try writing for maga- 
zines ; but it would be years before I earned much at 
that, if I, ever got my things taken. Or I might 
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manage to get some sort of secretaryship or papers to 
copy, as I write a clear hand. Only it mustn't be 
anything that would take me away from home. We 
couldn't leave mother all alone — that's out of the ques- 
tion. As it is, whenever anything goes wrong she 
breaks down directly ; I believe she would die if she 
were left alone here. I wonder whether I could make 
anything by my carving ? I've got on so wonderfully 
at that lately, in these long winter evenings. I wish 
I knew of some one who would help me ! There's no 
use in telling mother till the thing's settled. Besides, 
she'd be sure to tell Leo, and I know exactly what 
he'd say. He'd get on his high horse, and hold forth 
upon ' money-grubbing,' as he calls it, and the degra- 
dation of trying to curry favour with people below 
you, in order to make them employ you. As if run- 
ning up bills you can't pay, and then having to ask 
tradespeople to wait for their money, wasn't a thou- 
sand times more degrading, as he calls it. Such 
rubbish ! And as if nearly all the great men that 
ever lived (except people who are bom to be kings) 
hadn't worked their way up by honest labour, and 
labour they were paid for. Still, I shan't let Leo 
know. He'd only make a row, and I hate rows. 
Besides, I aTn different from him. I wish I was more 
like him ; but there's no use in wishing that. He's 
a splendid fellow in some ways ; only I do think he 
is a little selfish about the money, especially now I've 
put it all before him. — Well, never mind ; perhaps. 
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after all, Fm bom to earn it, and he's bom to spend 
it. Only, am I bom to earn it ? That's the question. 
— Hullo ! what's that V 

For at this moment his meditations were inter- 
rupted. A horse came prancing up to the door ; then 
there followed a violent ring at the bell ; and when it 
was answered, a boy's rather loud voice asked whether 
Mr. Harcourt was at home. 

" I do believe that's Featherstonehaugh," said Alfred 
half aloud. " What a bore ! He's sure to want Leo 
to do something mad. I shan't go and see him. He 
hates me, and I'm not sure that I don't return that 
sentiment." 

So he sauntered into the garden — by courtesy so 
called — a small domain at the back of the house, 
nearly the whole of which had been turned into a 
lawn-tennis court for the boys' benefit, except a strip 
at the farther end, where there were two or three 
good -sized trees, and beneath their shade a small 
wooden structure. This little building was Alfred's 
workshop, and within its walls he spent many of his 
happiest hours, knife or chisel in hand. Sometimes 
his mother took people to see him there — much to his 
disgust, for he had his own share of shyness and Leo's 
as well, and his bump of self-esteem was so small as 
to be practically non-existent. He was quite surprised, 
therefore, at the admiration his carvings awakened. 
They really were exceedingly good. Many were copies 
from the flat which he hired; others were imitated from 
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various buildings — the cathedral of the diocese, and the 
different churches in the town; while some were original 
designs of his own. At first he had found great diffi- 
culty in getting wood, the right materials being so 
expensive. But the church Mrs. Harcourt attended 
had lately been restored, and the rector, Mr. Mortimer, 
who was a great ally of Alfred's, had, to his great 
delight, presented him with all the beautiful old oak 
which till now had formed the big, square pews. 
Worm-eaten and rotten as it was in places, a great 
deal of it was usable ; and Alfred benefited immensely 
by the gift, and worked harder than ever. The rest 
of this morning he spent by himself, turning over 
various plans in his head, and finishing a chair he had 
been carving for LioneVs room at Eton, which was to 
be presented on the last day of the holidays. 

Augustus Featherstonehaugh was at Eton, and in 
the same house and division as Leo. Both boys were 
" dry-bobs," both fond of football, and they generally 
travelled to and from Eton together, so that somehow 
they had drifted into a kind of " chumship."' if such 
a word be allowable. They were not "friends" in 
any true sense, for all their views of life and their 
moral and social standards were entirely different; 
and yet in the holidays they generally found them- 
selves together a good deal, though Leo had an in- 
stinctive distrust of Featherstonehaugh, and Feather- 
stonehaugh a half contempt, not for Leo himself, but 
for what he called " his people," as " a poor lot, who 
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hung out in a poky little hole of a house, and lived in 
no style at all." Featherstonehaugh himself lived 
about eight miles out of the town, on the other side 
of the range of hills — the South Downs — which 
divided Layton and its neighbourhood from the north- 
ern portion of the county. Mr. Featherstonehaugh 
was a very rich man — so rich that he was popularly 
supposed to exist upon the " interest of his interest," 
a supposition which his lavish style of living rendered 
highly improbable. How he had made his money — 
and he was the founder of his own fortunes — was a 
question shrouded in mystery. His friends alluded 
vaguely to scientific agricultural preparations and 
phosphate manufactories, while his enemies spoke 
baldly and cruelly of a donkey and costermonger's cart 
with which he had carried on a rag and bone business 
in the suburbs of London — a business, they would 
darkly hint, which had owed its success more to the 
astuteness of its pursuer than to his scrupulous honesty. 
In those early days he had rejoiced in the old Sussex 
name of Cowsticks, which was his patronymic; but 
after he had become a landed proprietor, with a legal 
right to the affix of Esquire, he determined to drop 
his old cognomen, and assume one more euphonious 
and of more patrician associations. So he carefully 
searched through the pages of a certain large red 
volume for the longest and grandest name he could 
find ; and at last he elected that of Featherstonehaugh, 
which he resolved to make his own. After the usual 
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legal preliminaries, therefore, Mr. Cowsticks ceased to 
exist, and Isaac Featherstonehaugh, Esq., of Pillars- 
court, in the county of Sussex, took his place. Luck- 
ily for Augustus, his only son, all this had happened 
before he went to Eton, or he would never have heard 
the last of it, and would have been called Cowsticks 
to the end of his school career. As it was, his name 
was pronounced inconveniently long for general use, 
and was shortened to Haw-Haw, which was, besides, 
not inappropriate, for Augustus was at first a little 
fond of " swagger" — a vice suppressed at once by the 
force of public opinion. Whatever had been Mi:, 
Featherstonehaugh's origin — and the truth probably 
lay somewhere between the statements of his friends 
and his foes — he was undeniably prosperous now, 
and seemed likely before long to fulfil his great am- 
bition of being reckoned as the head of a "county 
family." His adventures, whatever they had been, 
had taught him civility at least towards those to 
whom it was "worth while" to be polite, if not 
towards those beneath him. If a slight difficulty 
with the letter H was overlooked, Mr. Featherstone- 
haugh, with a large house, loads of money, a boy at 
Eton, and several pretty daughters, was by no means 
a person to be lightly spoken of. 

It was not until lately that he had approved of 
Augustus's predilection for the society of " a penniless 
sea-captain's boy," as he chose to call Lionel, " who 
had no business to be at Eton at all." But he had 
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lately heard a little more about the Harcourt family, 
and especially of the distinguished uncle who was now 
its chief representative, and who, as people were fond 
of saying, would soon come home and take all his 
relations back with him to Harcourt ; and Mr. Fea- 
therstonehaugh resolved to leave Augustus alone, and 
not try to part him from his friend. " They may be 
great swells, after all," he said to himself, " and only 
down in their luck just for a bit. They say the 
uncle is a regular nob. I'll say nothing to 'Gustus. 
The boy's 'cute enough — takes after his father, and 
knows which side his bread is buttered." 

After this long digression on the subject of the 
parentage of Mr. Augustus Featherstonehaugh (n^ 
Cowsticks), we must return to the morning on which 
he paid his visit to Lionel. After the latter had left 
the dining-room, congratulating himself that now 
Alfred had had his say he should be left in peace for 
a time, he had buried himself in a huge arm-chair in 
the drawing-room, where he haxi been devouring the 
concluding chapters of an exciting C3iristmas annual. 
When the door opened and "Mr. Featherstonehaugh" 
was announced, he had just arrived at the last page, 
and the dreary question, "What shall I do next?" 
had begun to present itself. So he welcomed his visi- 
tor with great heartiness. 

" Hullo, Haw-Haw, old boy ! how jolly of you to 
come and look me up ! How are you ?" 

"All right, thanks," answered the other, seating 
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himself in the chair Lionel drew forward for him, 
and looking rather contemptuously round the little 
room. " What do you do to kill time, now this 
wretched thaw has set in? You must be awfully 
dull. Why, I find it dull enough at home in our big 
house, with a billiard-table, and any amount of books, 
and a pack of beagles, and lots of land to shoot over. 
How you manage to support life here in this deadly- 
lively place, I can't imagine." 

" Perhaps you'd be able to form a conjecture if you 
had to try," replied Lionel dryly. Featherstonehaugh's 
scornful glance had not escaped his notice, and his 
boastful allusion to all the advantages his father's 
wealth procured for him aroused in him a feeling of 
anger as well as envy. However, he remembered that 
the speaker was his guest; so he added in a more 
friendly tone : " No ; it's not very exciting, certainly. 
But it might be worse. I haven't broken my leg yet, 
like poor Vivian. Did you hear about that ?" 

" Yes. I'm sorry for him ; but he shouldn't have 
been such an ass as to get out of the carriage before 
the train stopped. It was his own fault." 

" That doesn't make it any more cheerful for him 
though. He must have a dreary Christmas. Have 
you been to see him ? His house is within a ride 
from you, isn't it ?" 

" Yes, I suppose so ; but I haven't thought about it. 
The fact is, I've had such a lot of things to do since 
I came home ; and it's a long way, and there's been 
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no one to go with. I hate riding about alone. I 
shouldn't have come to-day, only I get so sick of seeing 
no one but women ; and, besides, I wanted to go to 
the ironmonger's, and pitch into him about my skates. 
I sent them to him nearly a week ago to be ground, 
and they're not done yet. It may freeze again any 
day, and then where should I be ? There's nothing 
like one's own skates one's got used to." 

" I don't fancy it will freeze, though," said Lionel. 
" The wind's in the wrong quarter, for one thing." 

" Well, if it doesn't, there's hunting, and that's bet- 
ter still. There's a meet at Mutton's Comer to-day ; 
only I got up too late for it — it's so far off. Do 
you ever go ?" 

" No ; at least not often with these hounds," replied 
Leo, getting rather red. 

The truth was, that being an enthusiastic lover of 
sport, he had sometimes followed on foot, not having 
a horse to ride ; but he had always kept out of his 
friends' way, a false shame making him desire not to 
be seen unmounted. 

" You can ride, of course ?" said his companion in- 
terrogatively. 

" Eather," was the emphatic answer. " You should 
have seen the pony I had in Leicestershire — the 
pluckiest little thing in the world ; it would take 
anything. And then, as I knew every twist and turn 
of the country, I used to find short cuts ; and very 
often I was the only one, except the master and the 
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huntsmen, in at the death. IVe got five brushes in 
my room that I won myself." 

" Then, if you're such a swell at riding, why don't 
you come over and see me sometimes ? We could 
have lots of fun if you would. Look here : the hounds 
are going to meet at our place next Wednesday, and 
the governor's going to give a breakfast ; and there'll 
be no end of a lark. Will you come over, and follow 
afterwards with me ? They say that lawn-meets are 
always failures as far as the hunting is concerned ; but 
I don't believe it'll be on Thursday, for we know for 
certain of three foxes on our land. I expect we shall 
have a splendid run. What do you say to that idea?" 

Lionel hesitated. There were several objections. 
Such a plan involved his hiring a horse ; and what 
would Alfred say to that ? Besides, apart from Alfred's 
objections, who was to pay for it ? Leo could not. He 
always came back penniless. His small stock of pocket- 
money was generally exhausted by the end of the first 
month of the half. 

"I'm worse than penniless; I owe several little 
bills," he thought. " I don't like running up another. 
But I can't let that cad Haw-Haw know the real rea- 
son. He'd only brag about his own riches, and despise 
me for being poor." So, after a moment's hesitation, 
he replied, — 

" I haven't a horse, you see." 

" Oh, that's nothing. You can get one directly from 
Freeman's mews. He always has plenty all through 
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the hunting season — awful screws, most of 'em ; but 
if I go with you I daresay he'll produce something 
decent. Perhaps the governor would give you a 
mount ; only he's asked such a houseful of people to 
dine and sleep, in order to go out on Thursday, and I 
don't suppose they'll all have brought their own beasts. 
He'll have to supply a good many. Let's go and see 
about it now. The stables are just opposite Day, the 
ironmonger where I want to go." 

" All right," answered Lionel, unable to refuse out- 
right, but hoping with all his heart that something 
would have occurred to every one of Freeman's horses 
which would prevent them from being available on the 
following Thursday. "If you don't mind waiting a 
minute, I'll just put some thicker boots on; it's so 
frightfully muddy. Have you seen this ?" and he 
held up the book he had just finished. "I think 
you'd like it. I shall be ready almost directly." 

He left the room and rushed upstairs so fast that 
he ran against his mother on the landing with such 
impetuosity as nearly to upset her. 

" mother," he said, " I beg your pardon, I didn't 
see you. Featherstonehaugh's ridden over to see me. 
He wants me to go to some places with him. If he 
stays long, do you mind my asking him to stay to 
luncheon ?" 

"No, dear — not if you want him to come. But 
you know what he is accustomed to — something very 
different from what we can give him. You can do as 
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you like ; but I feel so ill and nervous that even the 
thought of a stranger makes me miserable. But never 
mind that, dear boy ; ask your friend to stay, if you 
like it." 

"No, mother; I don't think it will be necessary. 
Don't make yourself wretched about it. I wish, 
though, you didn't mind so much. It is rather dull 
with no one to speak to in the holidays but that croak- 
ing Alfred. You used not to dislike people's coming. 
I can't think how it is." 

" No, not when — but I won't keep you, dear. Gro 
and enjoy yourself away from me. Perhaps I shan't 
be here very long to be a drag upon y6ur pleasures." 

" What on earth do you mean, mother ?" began Leo, 
aghast both at his mother's speech and at the evident 
emotion from which she was suffering. 

But just then a servant came out of one of the 
upper rooms and interrupted them. So, half dis- 
tressed, half relieved, he proceeded upstairs, and in 
another minute had put on his thick boots and rejoined 
his guest in the drawing-room. 

Alas ! Mr. Freeman was all alacrity and politeness. 
The stables were nearly full. 

" In fact, sir, almost all my 'orses is in. If you 
gentlemen'U please to step inside, you can 'most take 
your choice. That 'ere blessed frost has shut all the 
stable doors for the last month. If it had gone on 
much longer we poor livery-stable keepers should ha' 
been ruined altogether. Times are bad enough as it is." 
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" We want something that can go — ^not one of your 
bag -o' -bones scarecrows," said Featherstonehaugh. 
" It's for the hunt next Wednesday, after the meet at 
Pillarscourt. Mr. Harcourt is coming with me, and I 
shall be on Thorogood ; so we don't want a slug." 

" No, sir ; of course not, sir. Tisn't many as can 
look to matching Thorogood. I know her well enough, 
and so does most judges of a good animal. But this 'ere 
gra,j" and he led the boys up to a loose box — " Friar 
Tuck his name is — I think 'uU serve your purpose 
down to the ground. He's quite without vice, a first- 
rate fencer, splendid across country, and — " 

"Very well; "send him round to 14 Belle vue Ter- 
race next Wednesday, in time to get to Pillarscourt 
by half -past ten. — That'll do, Harcourt, won't it ?" 
said Featherstonehaugh, after scrutinizing Friar Tuck's 
general appearance with a knowing air. He liked 
taking the lead, and showing how capable he was at 
business of this kind. 

"Yes, perfectly," replied the other. — "By-the-by," 
he added, turning carelessly to Mr. Freeman, " I for- 
get what your charge is for the hire of a horse." 

"For a good 'orse like that, to go out with the 
fox-hounds, and taking all reasonable risks, it's a couple 
o' guineas for the day." 

" Two guineas !" repeated Lionel, quite disconcerted. 
Then he said, as coolly as he could : " Book it to me, 
please — Mr. Harcourt;" and he turned away, and 
walked out of the yard with his companion. 
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" Does the dread parent keep you very short of the 
needful, then ?" asked the latter. " You looked rather 
blue at the notion of the two guineas. I should make 
a stand, if I were you. You oughtn't to let yourself 
• be kept in leading-strings, and treated like a child 
now. — Here, Green ; 111 get on here." 

This was to his groom, who was leading his horse 
up and down the street. 

" Won't you come in and have some luncheon ? " 
said Leo. 

" No ; I want to get back for that. IVe got some- 
thing to do this afternoon. Mind you come on 
Wednesday; and don't forget my advice about the 
£ s.d." 

For once Lionel made no answer. Alfred's words 
still rang in his ears — " You don't know how we have 
to economize and do without things when you are 
away." He was not deliberately heartless ; but what 
was he to do ? 

To refuse to do as " other fellows " did, on the score 
that his mother could not afford it, was what Lionel 
had never done yet. To deny himself for some one 
else's sake was a pinnacle of self-sacrifice of which 
he had no idea ; and to say " No " because a thing was 
wrong in itself or hurtful to another, seemed to him 
an impossibility. Would he ever acquire enough 
courage — moral courage — for that ? 

Leo returned home in a far from comfortable frame 
of mind. " I wish I hadn't agreed to go," he thought ; 
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" but I don't see what reason I could have % 

refusing. However, it's done now, and the tl ^ 

remains is to get the money. How on earth I'm to 
manage that I don't know ; but I daresay something 
will turn up. There's no use in making myself 
wretched about what can't be helped. And, after all, 
a day's hunting is worth some sacrifice. It's a pleasure 
I haven't enjoyed for nearly two years." 

It seemed rather unfair that Leo should have the 
hunting, and some one else make the sacrifice ; but 
that did not occur to him. 

By luncheon -time Mrs. Harcourt seemed to have 
recovered her usual tone of mind. She was never 
merry now, as she had once been ; but in the com- 
panionship of her boys, especially Lionel, she was gen- 
erally tolerably cheerful. 

" Did you have a pleasant walk with your friend, 
Leo ?" she asked. " Where did you go ?" 

" Oh, one or two places. Haw-Haw had some shop- 
ping to do." 

" I suppose he wished to make large purchases in 
the equestrian line," said Alfred. " I saw you going 
into Freeman's mews." 

"Did you?" replied Leo, getting rather red. "I 
didn't see you." 

" No. You and Mr. Freeman seemed to have some- 
thing very important to say to one another, and you 
cut me dead ; which, as I am no lover of Featherstone- 
haugh, I didn't regret." 
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" You needn't have sneaked by like that, neverthe- 
less," said the other, very much annoyed. " Feather- 
stonehaugh isn't perfect, but he's not a muff. He can 
ride, and shoot, and handle a bat, better than some 
people who think themselves very superior members 
of society, but who strike me as very like the common 
or garden milk-sop." 

" If you mean me, Leo — " began Alfred fiercely. 

" Alfred dear, don't get angry," cried Mrs. Har- 
court, distressed. " You did begin, you know, when 
you spoke unkindly of his friend. I do wish you 
would not misunderstand one another so. I can't 
think how it is ; you used to be such friends." 

" Yes, mother ; and so we shall be again, when Leo is 
good enough to remember that though I have not the 
privilege of being an Etonian, I am a human being, 
and not a worm that can be trodden on with impunity 
whenever he wants a target for his sarcasms." 

" Aren't you getting a little mixed, Alfred ? I never 
did see a creature which was at the same time a worm 
and a target," observed Lionel; "but such peculiar 
organisms no doubt belong to provincial life. Have 
you a specimen of the target- worm in your workshop ? 
Because, if so, I should esteem it an honour if — 
Hullo ! what's the matter ?" 

For Alfred, exasperated beyond bearing, had risen 
abruptly, from his chair during Leo's speech, and now 
left the room. 

" Leo, Leo, you shouldn't tease him so — you shouldn't 
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indeed," said his mother. " You know he is so sensi- 
tive." 

" Sensitive, mother ? What bosh ! A fellow of his 
age not able to bear a little chaff! It's too absurd. 
Why, it'll do him all the good in the world." 

"No, indeed it won't, Leo. It sours and wounds 
him ; believe me, it does. You shouldn't have called 
him a milk-sop. He has enough to bear as it is, poor 
fellow, longing as he does for a university career, and 
with such a remote chance of gaining any scholarship 
which would enable him to go to Oxford or Cambridge, 
on account of his not having gone to school until so 
late." 

" He won't get on at the 'varsity, or anywhere else, 
if he can't stand chaff," said Leo coolly, secretly sorry 
that he had annoyed his weaker brother, but too proud 
to say so. 

" Still, Leo, for my sake do stop this sparring and 
teasing. It makes me quite dread to see you to- 
gether ; it does indeed. I've troubles enough without 
having to witness quarrels between my boys — the only 
comforts I have left. A widow, with no friends near, 
and such small means, and bad health, and my only 
other relative thousands of miles away, no one knows 
where, spending his life in camel-riding and fighting, 
instead of trying to help his own brother's wife." 

" Don't you think, mother, that Uncle Harold will 
soon be coming back now ? He's been away such an 
immense time." 
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" I don't know," answered Mrs. Hareourt, her eyes 
by this time full of tears. Any allusion to her absent 
brother-in-law always made her additionally mournful. 
"IVe been expecting and expecting him for three 
years, and still he doesn't come. I don't think, now, 
I shall live till he does come — if he ever does ; and 
then what will become of you and Alfred, when my 
troubles have killed me, as I feel they are doing ? 
You'll have to leave Eton next year, and Alfred will 
be coming away from his school sooner still." 

" Wait till the time comes, and perhaps something 
will turn up," said Lionel cheerfully, opening the door 
for his mother to go upstairs, and not sorry that this 
melancholy conversation was at an end. He was a 
very Mr. Micawber in his belief in future good for- 
tune, and, so far, his sanguine expectations had not 
unfrequently been justified by the event. 

"I'm sorry I hurt poor old Alfred's feelings," he 
said to himself when left alone. " I'll try and make 
it up presently ; but he did bother so about Freeman 
and Haw-Haw. As to mother, I can't imagine what's 
happened. She's ten times more miserable now than 
she was when she had a real grief to be unhappy 
about, though she was wretched enough then. I'm 
awfully sorry for her ; but it's rather dreary for me too, 
when I come home for the holidays, to find nothing 
but tears and groans whatever I say. If she's really 
ill, of course it's a serious matter, and she ought to 
see a doctor. I'm sure I hope and trust she isn't ; but 
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if it's all fancy, and I can't help thinking it is, I call 
it hard lines on me and Alfred. And it's worse for 
him, as he has to stand it all the year round. I'll go 
and cheer him up. I daresay he's hugging his griev- 
ances in that dismal little workshop." 

Meanwhile Alfred, burning with mdignation and 
resentment, had retired, as his brother supposed he 
would, to his " den." 

" I won't stand it !" he said passionately, slamming 
the door, and throwing himself jpto a chair — "I 
simply won't. I usen't to mind when I was really ill, 
and incapable of doing the things he did. And he 
didn't sneer at me then ; I suppose he felt sorry for 
me. But, now I am strong and well, it is hard to 
be taunted and scoffed at by my own brother, just 
because circumstances have made me better at head- 
work and indoor things than at athletics, and because, 
instead of going to Eton, I've had to put up with a 
cheap private school. Leo ought to be above boasting 
of his advantages over me. It's like hitting a fellow 
when he's down, and I shall tell him so. Not that 
it'll do any good. — It is hard lines," he broke out 
again. " I'll — I'll — I'll do somethiTig to stop him, and 
to revenge myself. No; that's wrong, wicked. I 
don't mean it really. But it's awfully hard to for- 
give a feUow, and love him, and all that, when he 
makes your life miserable ; and all the more when he's 
your own brother, and you have to be with him all 
day, and keep the peace. But I'll try and do it — that 
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I will, please God. I should become a perfect fiend 
if I let myself go on as I was a minute ago. It'll be 
hard work ; but Til do my best, with His help." 

K Lionel could have known how earnestly his 
brother was praying to be enabled to bear his thought- 
less jests, and to be pardoned for his late outburst of 
passion, he would have felt more sorry still, and per- 
haps some respect, for " poor old Alfred." 

"Well," he continued to himself, a few minutes 
later, "I can't settle to work now; Fm not in the 
mood for it. I shall go and have a look at the paper." 

So he went indoors, settled himself comfortably in 
the empty drawing-room — Mrs. Harcourt being in her 
room, putting on her things for a walk — and gave 
himself up to the perusal of the Morning Post 
Alfred, like all his family, was an ardent politician, 
and in studying the Eastern question he presently for- 
got his troubles. 



CHAPTER IV. 



ALFRED'S SECRET. 



WHEN Leo went to Alfred's "den," he found 
him gone; but that evening and the next 
morning both the brothers were particularly polite to 
each other — the one from his determination to keep 
the peace at all costs, and the other out of compunc- 
tion for what he had said the day before. After 
breakfast they went out together for a walk by the 
sea. They were leaning over the esplanade railings, 
watching some fishermen, who were trying to run 
their boat successfully ashore in the face of a rather 
boisterous sea, when Alfred heard some one say,— 

" Good-morning to you both. You are the very 
people I should have chosen to meet, if I had been 
asked whom I wanted to see." 

Both the boys turned round. It was Alfred's friend, 
Mr. Mortimer, who was speaking. 

"Now, which of vou will do me a favour, I 
wonder?" 

" I will, sir," they answered, both speaking at once. 
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" You will ? Do you promise ? I suppose I needn't 
give you my word it is nothing wrong." 

They laughed. 

" I expect it's something so good that it'll be quite 
out of my line," said Leo, who saw a twinkle in the 
rector's eye. " Still, I've promised ; so I shan't draw 
back. What is it?" 

" It is that I-want-you-to-come-to-a-meeting-in 
— the-school-room," answered the rector very slowly, 
pausing between each word, and looking at Leo as he 
spoke. The latter made a slight grimace. He hated 
meetings, and he knew that Mr. Mortimer knew it. 
" And-a-temperance— meeting," added the rector. 

Leo shrugged his shoulders, and made a face of dis- 
gust and despair. 

" When is it to be ?" he asked. 

" To-night, at half-past seven." 

" Ugh ! I hoped I could say I shouldn't be here 
for it. Well, I think you've caught us most unfairly, 
sir. But as I said I'd go, I will. You won't want 
me to make a speech, I suppose, or exhibit myself as 
a sad illustration of the effects of over-indulgence ? " 

"No," replied his friend; "we'll spare you that. 
And now I must go on and try to work up some more 
enthusiasts like yourself to support the cause. Do 
you belong to the Temperance Society ?" 

" / don't ; but I've no doubt that Alfred would be 
delighted. Blue is very becoming to him," said Leo 
mischievously ; and Mr. Mortimer said more gravely, — 
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" I hope he will. He couldn't do better, either for 
himself or as an example to others who may not have 
enough moral courage. — You'll have an opportunity 
to-night, Alfred. Mind you don't let it slip. — Good- 
bye ;" and he hurried off. 

"What a disgusting nuisance!" exclaimed Leo. 
" That was a fatal moment when I said I'd go. Of 
course you're charmed, Alfred. It's just the sort of 
festivity where you'll feel at home." 

Alfred took his crossness in very good part; but 
he had to bear a good deal of it that day, for from 
that moment until his arrival in the school-room Leo 
continued to grumble and protest at intervals against 
" the trap " in which he declared himself to have been 
caught. 

However, when the proceedings began, he was much 
too well-bred to interrupt by laughing or talking. He 
even tried to stifle several yawns, and conceal from 
his neighbours that he was bored to death. But the 
speaking was so good, and the enormous importaace 
of the subject made so plain, that after awhile he be- 
came more interested, though he would not for the 
world have owned this to Alfred. 

When the addresses were ended, of course the chair- 
man made the usual announcement that the Pledge- 
book was on the table, ready for any one to sign who 
wished to do so. What were Lionel's amazement and 
disgust when his brother left his side, walked quietly 
up to the table, and signed his name ! He returned 
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with a card and a scrap of blue ribbon in his hand. 
The other boy turned upon him a withering glance of 
scorn and pity, and then said, as they left the room 
together, — 

" I congratulate you on having so promptly chosen 
your line in life, Alfred — the tea-fight and worked- 
slipper line. May you grow fat and prosper on milk 
and water, and the society of all your dear old-lady 
friends ! No doubt you have excellent reasons for the 
course you have taken. May one ask whether you 
started to-night with the settled intention of abjuring 
for ever the intoxicating bowl, or whether Friend 
Stiggins's moving oratory has converted you from the 
error of your ways ?" 

Alfred had expected a good deal of remonstrance 
against what he had done, and he was quite ready to 
bear it, though Leo's tone of irony and unconcealed 
contempt was very trying. But there was something 
in his mind which he was determined to say, come 
what might. 

" Leo," he answered, speaking with a nervous quiver 
in his voice, which, however, the other was too excited 
and annoyed to detect, " shall I tell you why I did it V 

"Pray do, if it's not a secret. I am on tenter- 
hooks to know whether my only brother is suffering 
from an attack of temporary insanity, or whether he 
has a dread suspicion that the very indifferent claret 
of the maternal wdnage should prove too tempting for 
a somewhat weak head to resist." 
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" No, Leo ; do stop talking such rubbish for a 
minute. I'm not joking. I want to say something 
very serious and — and — dreadful !" 

Leo groaned. " Of course you do, Alfred. I never 
yet had a conversation with you without that cheerful 
climax coming at the end. What is it now ? Make 
haste and get it over." 

" Well, Leo, didn't you feel creepy and uncomfort- 
able when the deputation from the society said that 
horrid thing about hereditary predisposition to in- 
temperance — an uncontrollable craving for stimulants 
haunting thousands of seemingly respectable people, 
and goading them with an unseen hand towards the 
precipice of ruin, and getting more and more powerful 
and irresistible each time its influence is yielded to ? 
Do you remember ? Did you hear that part ?" 

" Yes ; of course I did, though how you manage to 
say it all off as pat as that, I can't imagine. What 

of it r 

" What did you think of it?" asked AKred anxiously. 

" As far as I could think of anything except how 
sick I was of the whole thing, I thought of Sam Jones 
the cabby, who is generally more or less screwed, and 
wondered whether the unseen hand and grim footsteps 
of hereditary disease were haunting the seven little 
Joneses — .poor little beggars !" 

"Yes; but, Leo" — and here Alfred's voice sank to 
a whisper — "suppose it should happen to us: just 
think how fearful it would be !" 



I 
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" What on earth do you mean ? " asked Lionel 
haughtily. " Really, Alfred, if you are going to east 
aspersions on your parents, I have nothing more to 
say. I should be very sorry to do it myself." 

"No, Leo; of course not. But — but — IVe never 
told any one this before ; but I think you ought to 
know. I met an old gentleman at a cricket-match, 
just before we left Struttford, who had known father 
in Ceylon ; and he said to me, when he shook hands 
before he went away : ' My boy, if you'll take a piece 
of advice from an old fogey like me, who knew your 
father well (though he was almost yoimg enough to 
be my grandson), and one who would gladly have given 
his right hand to save such a fine fellow from a sad, 
imworthy end, pledge yourself to be a total abstainer 
from alcohol, and at once. The tree will grow as the 
twig is bent — at least, that is the only hope against 
that proven truth, that what is bred in the bone will 
come out in the blood, which, God knows, I have 
every reason to believe ; but he who takes nothing 
can't take too much.' Then he turned away, and 
began talking to some one else before I could answer." 

"I wish I had been there!" said Leo furiously, 
thankful that the darkness hid his crimson counte- 
nance and eye, tear-bedimmed with indignation and 
emotion. " I would have flung back his false insinua- 
tions, and made him eat his vile words. If you had 
a single spark of manliness — I had almost said of 
gentleman-like feeling, Alfred — you would not have 
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listened for one instant to such a revolting slur on 
your father's memory. To accuse him of anything so 
utterly low — to bring him down to the level of the 
most disreputable among cads and clodhoppers, to say 
nothing else ! Upon my word, Alfred, it makes my 
blood boil even to think of it. And I do believe that 
you actually think that what the libellous old scandal- 
monger said was true. Now confess ; don't you ?" 

"0 Leo, I hate believing it as much as you do. 
However angry you are, you ought to give me credit 
for that. But why should he have said it, if it wasn't ? 
And then you know the reason we are so poor is be- 
cause of the money father forgot to pay after that last 
dinner." 

" That'll do, Alfred. I don't wish to hear any more, 
thank you. A fellow who'll believe that his dead 
father" — and here Leo's voice became almost choked 
— " one of the noblest, bravest, most respected oflScers 
in the navy, as all his friends will tell you, was a sot 
and a drunkard, merely on the word of a gossiping 
old stranger, — such a contemptible idiot isn't worth 
arguing with. No wonder you've no love of sport, 
and no interest in what is healthy and manly. I 
have hoped sometimes that you would change into an 
ordinary human being some day ; but I see now that 
you will always remain a skulking, spiritless book- 
worm, a mere drawing-room lap-dog." 

Alfred made no answer to this tirade, though he 
was burning to rebut such cruel accusations. The 
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two boys had now reached home, and as Mrs. Harcourt 
had retired for the night, they separated to their rooms 
without another word. 

This was Wednesday ; the meet at Pillarseourt was 
to be the next day. Lionel had therefore resolved to 
tell his mother his intentions, and as soon as he heard 
his brother's door shut, and knew that he was safely 
out of the way, he proceeded to her room and knocked 
for admission. She kept him waiting some time; and 
when at last she opened the door, she looked strangely 
flushed and agitated. She put her pocket-handker- 
chief, which was saturated with eau de Cologne, to her 
face as Leo entered. The apartment was too dimly 
lighted, and he was too much engrossed with his own 
affairs, to observe anything unusual. 

" Mother," he said, " Featherstonehaugh has asked 
me to go out hunting with him to-morrow. Won't it 
be jolly ? " 

"Yes, dear," she answered, making an effort to 
speak heartily; "very nice indeed — quite like the 
old days in Leicestershire. Of course, he has plenty 
of horses to lend his friends. How delightful it must 
be ! I wish I could give you a horse to ride in the 
holidays. It would do you good and be so pleasant ; 
but I seem precluded from ever again giving my sons 
the enjoyments and advantages they were bom to." 

She sank into a chair, and gave an involuntary 
sob. 

Lionel, not knowing the reason of this, and dread- 
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ing "scenes," took no notice; but continued cheer- 
fuUy,— 

" I only hope it'll be a fine morning to-morrow. I 
shall start early — I daresay the horse will be here 
soon after nine, as there's a breakfast and a lawn- 
meet first at Pillarscourt. I expect it'll be a first-rate 
run. Good-night, mother. I want to get a good 
long night, and be ready for plenty of work to- 
morrow;" and away he went, highly pleased with 
the result of the interview. 

" What wondrous luck ! " he thought. " Now 
mother will tell that grumbling Alfred that the 
' mount ' is Haw-Haw's, and then even he can make no 
objection. It's entirely her own idea, too; I didn't 
say a word about it. And the bill won't come in till 
Lady-day, and very likely not till midsummer. Who 
can tell what will have happened before then? Uncle 
Harold may have come home, or I may have done 
lots of things — won the £7 prize for the steeple- 
chase, very likely." 

These satisfactory reflections, however, were soon 
followed by others far less agreeable. All that 
Alfred had said came back to him as he lay in 
bed ; and he thought, with ever-increasing anger, of 
the malevolence (as he believed it to be) of the false 
friend who could cast a stone at the memory of his 
beloved sailor-father, Leo's dearest hero and model, 
and an object to him of almost superstitious reverence. 

At the same time Alfred was tossing about on a 
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sleepless pillow, wishing heartily that he had never 
revealed his secret to such an unsympathetic listener, 
and trying to still the storm of resentment which 
arose in his heart at the remembrance of Leo's daily 
sneers at his " muflSshness," and his habit of taking 
for granted that Alfred had no capacity and no long- 
ing for the physical enjoyments at which the Etonian 
acquitted himself so well. 



CHAPTER V. 



A PRACTICAL JOKE. 



WHEN Leo sprang to the window, on waking 
the next morning, the " southerly wind and 
cloudy sky " proclaimed it to be as ideally perfect a 
day as sportsman's heart could wish. Fortunately 
for his desire that Alfred should not discover whence 
his " moimt " came, Mrs. Harcourt was not fond of an 
early breakfast-hour, and seldom appeared before half- 
past nine o'clock. Alfred had shut himself in with 
his carving and his books long before Lionel appeared. 
He had a little stove in his workshop which he could 
easily light, and he often managed to get through an 
hour's work before the others came down. So on 
this Thursday Leo was able to have plenty of meat 
and coffee, and get off without what he called " Alf 's 
eagle eye " having seen or recognized the man from 
Freeman's who brought the horse. 

It was such a fresh, inspiriting morning, and the 
unwonted prospect of a run with the hounds was such 
a delightful one, that he very soon forgot every anxiety, 
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and gave himself up to enjoying a da/s pleasure after 
his own heart. 

Friar Tuck really seemed worthy of the eulogies 
Mr. Freeman had bestowed upon him. He trotted 
along in a style that seemed to say, " This is mere 
crawling, I am aware ; but I know what is coming. 
You shall see what I can do when the real work 
begins." 

Pillarscourt was indisputably a fine place — a trifle 
too new-looking, perhaps, to please people fond of the 
antique, but nevertheless a very handsome pile of 
building, with an air of comfort and substantiality 
which does not always belong to such modem archi- 
tectural tours de force. Built in the most approved 
Gothic style, with a conspicuous air of trying to look 
medieval and not quite succeeding, and well placed on 
the summit of a little hill, its red gables and crooked 
chimneys were visible from some miles off; and 
Lionel could see the pink coats and the hounds and 
carriages and horsemen collected on and round the 
sloping lawns long before he had ridden in at the 
lodge-gates. 

" What a bore ! " he said to himself. " I thought 
I was very early; but all the people seem to have 
come already. I wish I knew something of the other 
Haw-Haws ; but I daresay therell be some more Eton 
fellows." 

His spirits mounted higher and higher every 
minute. The very motion of the horse's trotting was 
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delightful. There was plenty of soft, springy turf at 
the side of the road, and on this he kept Friar Tuck, 
almost laughing outright at the thought of a day's 
hunting after his long abstinence from that delight, 
and especially at the consciousness that this time he 
was mounted "like other fellows" once more, and would 
not have to shun the public gaze, or pant along, 
breathless and covered with mud, to arrive each time 
just too late for every critical moment or exciting event. 

Just as he arrived at the front door, round which a 
good many people were standing, his friend Augustus 
appeared, irreproachably attired in hunting gear, 
though he had not yet, of course, been able to add 
the finishing touch of a pink coat. 

" Hullo, Harcourt ! youVe come then, after all. I 
was half afraid you'd back out of it at the last 
moment," he said. "Come in and have something 
after your ride. Splendid morning, isn't it ? We're 
rather late in starting, because the master hasn't come 
yet, but he'll be here directly — the hounds have only 
just arrived. Here's my governor. You don't know 
him, do you ? — Pater, this is Harcourt. He's come 
over this morning from Layton." 

" Pleased to see you, I'm sure," was the answer, as 
Mr. Featherstonehaugh shook hands. To judge from 
his looks, he must have ridden about seventeen stone, 
and was certainly — 

** Fond of his dinner, and didn't get thinner 
On bottled beer and chops." 
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"Any friend of 'Gustus's always welcome. No 
place like Eton for making friends — one reason for 
sending him there. 'Ope you'll enjoy the sport this 
morning. Fine day; good meet; plenty o' pink. 
You fond of 'imting? 'Gustus is — stakes to cross- 
country like a regular old coimtry gentleman, which 
I 'ope he'll be some day. Often come out with the 
South Down when you're at 'ome ? " 

"No, not often," replied Leo; "but I'm awfully 
fond of it. I used to ride a good deal before we came 
to Layton." 

" In your father's time, I s'pose ? Better days then. 
Come back again soon, p'raps. — 'Ow's your uncle ? " 

" We haven't heard from him lately," said Lionel, 
very much embarrassed, both at the remarks of Mr. 
Featherstonehaugh, and also at his way of omitting 
all the little words, which made his short, jerky sen- 
tences rather difficult to understand. At this moment 
the master rode up to the door, and, greatly to Leo's 
relief, his interrogator had to go out to receive him. 

The boys were now in the hall, which was very 
lofty, and had an oak gallery at one end, and a large, 
old-fashioned open hearth at the other, which was 
now cheerful with a blazing fire. Across the end 
opposite the door there was a table covered with 
decanters and glasses, and round this were gathered 
a good many of the gentlemen. Soimds of talking 
and laughing could be heard on the right, coming 
through an open door. 
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" That's the dining-room, where the so-called break- 
fast is going on," observed Augustus, seeing Leo's eyes 
turned in the direction the sounds came from. " But 
no one seems really to want anything at this time in 
the morning — to eat, I mean. We must all have a 
little refreshment as a preventive against thirst — in 
other words, a drink. Perhaps you'd like something 
more substantial; or did you get up in time for break- 
fast ? " 

"Yes, thanks," said Lionel; "I'm not the least 
hungry." 

" What'U you have to drink, then ? " 

"If there's a little coffee, I should rather like a 
cup, because it's hot; but I really don't care about 
anything." 

" Rubbish, my good fellow ; you must. You can't 
come to a hunt-breakfast and not take something 
' for the good of the house.' What'U you have — fizz, 
or a B. and S. ? " 

"Well, fizz, then; though really it's totally un- 
necessary. Thanks — thanks — that's quite enough," 
as Augustus filled one huge tumbler with champagne 
and presented it to his guest, and then proceeded to 
fill and empty another with evident relish. 

" Have you filled your flask ?" he continued. " Be- 
cause if not, now's your time." 

" I haven't even brought one," was the reply. " I 
never do. We're not likely to be out all day ; and if 
we were, a little hunger and thirst won't permanently 
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injure us. Besides, when I do take one, I always 
forget to drink what's in it, and bring it home as full 
as I took it out." 

"Really, Harcourt, to hear you talk, one would 
think you thought hunting only another name for 
starving. I never heard such rot. Besides, suppose 
you have a spill, and feel faint, and all that sort of 
thing ! Of course, you must have a flask. Here, you 
can have mine ; I haven't filled it yet. I've got a 
better one upstairs ; I'll go and get it. — I say, Baker, 
here's a fellow wants to go out hunting without a 
stirrup-cup and without a flask." 

"Taken the pledge, I suppose. Or perhaps you 
feel the superiority of eating to drinking on the old 
ground that * wine is always drunk, but cake is only 
sometimes tipsy.' Is that it, eh ? " 

The speaker was a young man with a disagreeable 
expression, and a complexion so rubicund that it 
looked almost like a continuation of his coat. To 
judge by the number of bumpers he poured out for 
himself, with a very shaky hand, he must have felt 
that plenty of " whiskies," as he called them, were the 
best guarantees against disaster in the hunting-field. 

Leo's usual horror of being unlike his companions, 
— " peculiar " in any way — had kept him from declin- 
ing the profiered refreshment, though in his heart he 
disliked accepting it. He did not mean to take the 
pledge ; but Alfred's example had not been without 
effect, and Leo felt that he should never be able to 
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forget his words of last night, though he had not 
the smallest belief in the truth of the circumstances 
which were said to have caused his father's death, nor 
would he own for one moment the existence in his 
lost parent of the terrible infirmity attributed to him. 
Still, he had inwardly resolved to give up stimulants ; 
but as " other fellows " would laugh at him and think 
him " odd," he was determined not to tell them, and 
so he had no valid excuse for refusing to take them 
on occasions like the present. 

He was silently regretting his own want of courage, 
when Augustus reappeared, flask in hand. 

" Now then, Harcourt, what is it to be ? Will you 
trust me, and try my own particular mixture — sherry 
and noyau ? " 

" Thanks, very much," said Leo again. " I'm aw- 
fully obliged to you for taking such a lot of trouble. 
I suppose I was rather a duffer not to think about 
the flask ; but, as I said, though I've got one at home, 
I never use it." 

" The more fool you, if you've got something good 
to put in it," observed Mr. Baker politely. 

Leo coloured, but, said nothing as he took the flask 
Haw-Haw ha'nded to him. If he had seen that the 
latter winked violently at Baker behind his back as 
he gave him the mixture, he might perhaps have 
suspected the trick that was being played on him, and 
that there was a very much larger proportion of 
jioyau than of the more innocuous sherry in the flask. 
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But by this time the master and the hounds were 
moving, the equestrians had remounted their steeds, 
and the ladies were all seated in their carriages, ready 
for the start. Another five minutes and they were 
off. Though they did not find for some time, never 
had the South Down fox-hounds had a better run — 
seldom such a good one ; at least so said the Field in 
its next week's issue, where something like the follow- 
ing account of the day's work appeared : — 

"The meet was at Pillarscourt, where we all en- 
joyed the hospitality of Mr. Featherstonehaugh, who 
gave a splendid breakfast. A good fox was at home 
at Dockbrook, and a friendly holloa soon put us on 
terms with him. 

" Over the road, as if for Shailey, but turning right- 
handed, we passed through the corner of that good 
fox-covert, Fane Wood, and without any hesitation re- 
crossed the road at Fampton crossway; and the hounds, 
doing their own work, led us at a good hunting pace 
through Hundredacre Wood, West Wood, and passing 
at the back of the Asylum, boldly crossed the top of 
Witchling Common, and looked as if he meant crossing 
the Brighton Railway. But the pace up to this point 
having been rather severe, and the fences numerous 
and difficult to negotiate, the fox veered roimd with 
the wind, and steered his course again past the meet 
at a more moderate speed, Payn giving the hounds 
that able assistance which he knows so well to keep 
in reserve when they are able to do without it. A 
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good three-quarters of an hour found us again at the 
spot where we first moved him. A successful hark 
forward and crack of the whip by a young friend 
(namely, Leo, by this time in a state of the wildest 
excitement) at a critical moment set the hounds on 
the line again. Some thought the run was over, and 
that the fox would succumb in the hedge-rows ; but 
' Forward !' was still the cry, and turning northwards, 
the hunt worked slowly to Haymes Hill. The hounds 
now settled down to their work ; and this grand old 
fox, realizing that he must do or die, set his path for 
the distant recesses of Ashdown Forest. Kacing down 
to the river Ouse at Bacon Farm, we looked anxiously 
for a view, but in vain. We were glad to avail our- 
selves of a bridge at a mill, in reaching which we 
thought we saw a youngster (our friend Leo again) 
— who must be at Eton by this time — get over a 
nasty gate, which nearly put him into the river. Up 
the lane like lightning, we soon met the hounds 
coursing to our right ; and leaving Asted Cheynes to 
our left, we peissed through a large covert of Mr. 
Vardy's, where Reynard was viewed, travelling merrily, 
but not quite spent. Vainly were the hoimds cheered 
on for a kill : his stout heart failed him not ; and 
disdaining the sheltering covert, he boldly faced the 
more open part of the forest, and with the hounds 
almost at his brush, led them a merry dance of some 
four more miles of comparatively open but wild and 
heathy country. Crossing a sort of warren with a 
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boggy bottom, the hounds had the best of the field, 
and even Payn and the master could hardly keep 
them in sight ; while, for ourselves, we must confess 
that the back of these noble sportsmen, the fainter 
music of the pack, with an occasional glimpse of a 
tail -hound, were all we were riding to. Coming 
sharp round a corner, however, on the open heath in 
one of the wildest and most beautiful spots in the 
south of England, we were in time to see the beauties 
worrying their fox, the who— whoop sounding a wel- 
come note to ourselves and steeds. No fear of the 
latter running away, we threw ourselves off, and 
gave ourselves up to the delight of the glorious scene. 
Out of a large field some twenty had persevered to 
the end, amongst whom we noticed our host's son and 
the other dauntless youth we mentioned before. Found 
at 12.20; killed at 2.55. First half-hour and last 
twenty minutes fast. The hounds all up, which 
speaks well for the pack. Distance, nineteen and a 
half miles by the map ; ten-mile point considerably 
over twenty as they ran. May we soon have another 
as good a run in this country." 

The only drawback to this capital day's sport had 
been the weather, which for the last hour had been 
steadily getting worse. Leo and Augustus had kept 
pretty close together all day, and they were immensely 
delighted to find themselves among the few who en- 
joyed " the glorious scene " at the end. When every- 
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thing was over, and the rest of the sportsmen had 
ridden off to their respective homes, a heavy shower 
began to fall, and in a few minutes the rain turned 
into a storm of hail. The boys, already damp from 
the Scotch mist through which they had ridden, 
turned their horses under some trees for shelter, and 
began to feel rather uncomfortable. 

" Now's the moment for a pick-me-up," said Augus- 
tus, drawing his flask from his pocket and taking a 
long draught. 

Lionel followed his example, and drained off the 
contents of the silver-mounted receptacle without an 
idea of the strength of the beverage. Augustus 
watched him with mischievous triumph. 

" Well done, old boy ! That's pretty good for next 
door to a teetotaler," he observed when Leo had 
finished. 

For a moment the other could not answer. His 
throat felt hot and burning, and the tears started 
into his eyes. But he laughed, and gave a cut to 
Friar Tuck which made that worthy quadruped jump* 
and curvet and finally attempt to gallop oflF north- 
wards in a way that obliged his rider to give his 
whole attention to calming the Friar's injured feelings. 

"That's the wrong way, Harcourt," said Feather- 
stonehaugh, "both for you and me. Our road lies 
together for the next two or three miles. I don't 
know exactly where we are at this moment, but if 
we keep to the south we can't be far wrong, and 
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after a bit we shall come to some landmark. I m 
wet through — I wish this hateful rain would stop. 
But there's no use in waiting here. It may go on 
all night, now it's begun, and it's getting darker every 
minute. I vote we start off again." 

So on they rode, silently and rather drearily. The 
spirit he had swallowed was already mounting to 
Leo's brain, and he felt so uncomfortable that he 
dared not speak, lest he should betray that his head 
had begun to swim, and his eyes to see every object 
indistinctly, though he hoped that this latter fact was 
owing to the growing dusk. He had been so used to 
riding all his life that he was still able to guide his 
horse, and fortunately, also, sure-footedness was among 
Friar Tuck's many virtues. So he managed to get on 
fairly well without his companion's observing his con- 
dition, until they came within sight of a small house 
with a stable adjoining it, which stood inside some 
large gates close to the road. 

" Now I know where we are,*' cried Augustus, " of 
course ! What an ass I was not to see before ! My 
turning is about half a mile further on. You'll have 
to go straight on, Harcourt. This little box is where 
an old nurse of my mother's lives — the greatest cure 
you ever saw. She's taking care of the house while 
the people are away. She'd nearly stand on her head 
with delight if she could see us. She hasn't any 
other entertainment except a certain black bottle, out 
of which she takes a ' drop when so dispoged,' which- 
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is rather often. I wouldn't let her take care of my 
house for something. However, as we're here, I 
shouldn't mind a cup of tea — if we can't get any- 
thing better out of her — after all this beastly rain. 
Shall we stop and see if she's in ? " 

Lionel nodded, vaguely hoping that the tea would 
restore him to his senses ; and Augustus rode up the 
little drive and rang at the bell. In a few moments 
a voice behind the door was heard to observe in shrill, 
quavering tones, — - 

"If you're tramps, I haven't got nothen to give 
you ; so you can make off. I've got a dog here 
what's awful savage." 

" Nonsense, Phoebe ; it's only me and a friend," 
responded Augustus grammatically. " We want you 
to give us a cup of tea. We're wet through, so look 
alive, and don't keep us waiting any longer." 

" Lor-a-massy — if ever I did ! " replied the voice ; 
and after a prodigious amount of fumbling the door 
wa^s slowly opened a very little way, and the head of 
a nondescript-looking creature, with a moustache, a 
short beard, and large bony hands, whose huge frilled 
cap alone revealed her sex, was poked through the 
small aperture, while the door-chain was still kept 
cautiously fastened. 

But a glance soon satisfied Phoebe that the visitor 
really was her young gentleman. 

" Master 'Gustus ! " she cried, undoing the chain 
and throwing the door open to its widest extent, 
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while Featherstonehaugh signed to Leo to ride in. 
"However did you come here such a day as this? 
Hunting, I s'pose. Whatever gentlefolks sees in tear- 
ing over ploughed fields, up to their necks in water, 
after a nasty stinking beast like a fox, which, when 
you've got 'im, ain't no manner o' good to nobody, I 
don't know, nor never shall. Which, if you'll excuse 
the kitching, sir, and the other young gent too, I'll 
make you a cup o' tea what'U warm you up in a 
jiflFy. The kettle is on. P'raps you could tie up 
your 'orses, sir." 

" Is the stable open ? " asked Augustus, edging m a 
word with difficulty. " I've too great a regard for 
old Thorogood to leave him out in this pelting rain. 
Give us a lantern, Phoebe, knd I'll see if I can put 
him in. Look sharp ; it gets dark so confoundedly 
early now. I feel like an animated water-spout ; I 
don't believe I shall ever get dry again." 

While he was speaking, Phoebe had disappeared, 
and she now came back, bearing a clumsy old-fash- 
ioned horn-lantern. As she set light to the tallow 
candle within, she observed that she always went 
round the premises the last thing at night with it, to 
ascertain whether there W£is any one else in the house. 

" To be sure, I always keeps every door and winder 
fastened. But robbers is like dust — they creeps in at 
holes and crannies in the most onaccountable way, as 
no one can't 'ardly 'ope to 'inder, let alone a poor lone 
female." 
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" Where s the dog * what's awful savage/ Phoebe ? 
I don't see him, or hear him either." 

A cunning twinkle came into Phoebe's bloodshot 
eye. " Lor', Master 'Gustus, you didn't never b'lieve 
as I* should keep sich a creature, surely. Why, I 
should be frightened to death of it. I only says that 
when I thinks burglars and tramps and sich-like is 
about. Here's the lantern, sir. The stable's open; 
for I see Mr. Green, which he*s the gardener, carrying 
in a heap o' wet straw this very afternoon." 

"All right," said Augustus, seizing the lantern. — - 
" Here, Harcourt, you can hold it while I open the 
door ; " and he led his Jiorse roimd, followed by Lionel 
and Friar Tuck. 

" Lucky I thought of the light ; it's almost pitch 
dark here," he said, as he entered the little stable. 
Lionel dismounted also, and placing the lantern on 
something which lay on the groimd close to the door, 
proceeded in a stupid, sleepy sort of way to fasten 
his horse to the pillar-chains. He bungled so dread- 
fully that Augustus had finished first; and saying, 
" Well, I'm off ; look sharp, or there won't be a 
drop of anything for you," he departed. Augustus's 
thoughts were always concentrated on the comfort, 
pleasure, and well-being of "number one," as the 
reader has doubtless observed. 

Li spite of the Friar's fidgeting and Lionel's 
clumsiness, he had finished at last, and banging the 
door crossly behind him, he returned to the house. 
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Augustus looked extremely comfortable. He was 
seated by a blazing fire in the kitchen, his feet on 
a chair in front of him, with his mouth full of bread 
and butter, and an enormous cup full of boiling tea 
by his side on the table. Something else stood on 
the table, besides a large home-made cake and the rest 
of the tea-things. It was a black bottle, and Augus- 
tus was in the act of pouring some of its contents 
into his cup as Lionel entered the room. Phoebe was 
standing by, toasting some bread, and bearing the 
scorching blaze with an unflinching firmness worthy 
of a modem Scsevola. 

" Here you are at last, Slowbones," said Augustus. 
" Sit down and begin ; " and he pointed to a chair. 
Most gladly did Lionel obey. The fumes of the 
noyau were afiecting him more and more every mo- 
ment, and he felt that he was getting each instant 
more dizzy and confused. Phoebe poured out a cup 
of tea, and he seized it eagerly. 

" A little drop of spirit, sir," she said ; " itll do you 
a world o* good." 

Lionel shook his head energetically, but Augustus 
said, — 

" He'll say no, Phoebe, as sure as fate. But don't 
you believe him. He doesn't mean it. He's a splen- 
did hand, really, at ' keeping his spirits up by pouring 
spirits down/ Only try him." 

Phoebe did so, in spite of Lionel's protestations, 
and the consequence was that almost directly after 
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he had swallowed the tea with the brandy m it he 
became so sleepy that he could hardly sit upright in 
his chair. Augustus was maliciously exultant, and 
chuckled gleefully. 

" I told you so, Phoebe," he said. " It's these quiet, 
*0h no, I couldn't possibly* kind of fellows that 
always get the most often screwed when they have 
the chance. You should have seen him to-day with 
his sherry and noyau. — I may inform you in confi- 
dence that I took good care to put a jolly lot more 
noyau than sherry, just to see what would happen ; 
and didn't he seem to like it, that's all. Noyau, I 
may tell you, is a * genteel ' sort of gin, Phoebe." 

"Is it indeed, Master 'Gustus ? Well, I never!" 
ejaculated Phoebe, regarding Leo's now almost sense- 
less form with undisguised amazement; and a very 
distressing, not to say disgusting, appearance the 
usually refined-looking lad presented. Who could 
have believed that he who had so recently spoken 
of drinking as something beneath him to think of, in 
connection either with himself or his family, could be 
lying on a chair literally drunk ? It was a strong 
illustration indeed of the words, " Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall." 

" He do remind me so wonderful of my poor 'usbin," 
continued Phoebe complacently, " that he do — ^young 
gent though he is. 'E sets up just for all the world 
as my poor Mat used to do of an evening, with 'is 
'ead sunk down on 'is chest, and his 'ands 'anging 
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down by the side of 'im, and sometimes 'is pipe in 
'is mouth, if it 'adn't fallen down on the floor. But 
I didn't know as gentry did this kind o' things — ^not 
now-a-days. In course there was days when the king 
hisself took his glass like the rest ; but I thought it 
was left now to what gentlefolks calls the lower 
classes, and that they was all agin it theirselves, and 
went in for blue ribbins and coffee-'ouses and sich. 
I don't know as ever I see a real gent look like that 
afore." 

" He won't be over-pleased that you've seen him 
now," replied Augustus, getting up and stretching 
himself. " Hang it all ! I'm as stiff as a board with 
sitting by this roaring furnace in my wet clothes all 
this time. It's time we were ofi*. — Here, Harcourt, 
wake up ! " and he shook him very determinately. 

" All right," muttered the other without moving. 

" Get up, I say ; we must go at once. Do you 
hear ? " 

" I'm going to — there's lots of time — no hurry," 
was all the reply he received. 

Augustus lost patience. 

" Here, give us a squirt, Phoebe," he said ; " that's 
my only chance, and I can't make him more wet than 
he is already." 

But Phoebe would not hear of such a thing. " I'll 
wake 'im, Master 'Gustus," she said, " without that, if 
you'll go and begin undoing of the 'orses." 

" You'll find it precious hard work," said he, as 
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he left the room, glad to be saved any further 
trouble. 

Phoebe's attempts, which consisted in very gentle 
shakes, pulls at Lionel's hair, and* finally little prods 
with the toasting-fork, were still going on, when the 
door opened suddenly, and Augustus, his eyes staring 
wildly, his face and hands blackened with smoke, and 
his clothes smelling of fire, burst into the room. 

" They're dead — they're dead — the horses are dead!" 
he almost screamed ; " and it's all that drunken fool's 
fault." 

He rushed up to Lionel, pulled him off his seat, 
and dragged him by main force to the door, shouting 
in his ear, — 

" Do you hear, idiot ? You've killed the horses — 
Thorogood, the best hunter in the whole county, and 
the other beast too, you — " 

" What do you mean, Haw-Haw ? Do stop a 
minute; I don't understand," interrupted Lionel, 
utterly bewildered. 

" No, of course you don't, you dunder-headed ass ; 
but I'm not going to wait till you do, or I might be 
here all night. Besides, no understanding will alter 
the fact. The poor brutes have been suffocated where 
they stand, and the stable's nearly burned to ashes, all 
through your confounded carelessness and stupidity. 
You may have a pedigree that goes back to Adam, 
but you haven't three ounces of sense — that* 8 as clear 
as daylight." 
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By this time they had reached the stable ; and 
Lionel, now thoroughly roused, began to comprehend 
what had occurred, as he saw that it was filled with 
clouds of thick white smoke, which were issuing from 
every door and window crevice in opaque masses. 
He went inside, in spite of the stifling air, and could 
just see the two horses. They had fallen against the 
wall, and were perfectly stifi* and motionless, and evi- 
dently without a spark of life. Thorogood had been 
taken oflF the pillar-chains and dragged a little way 
by Augustus, and he had now fallen against a wall, 
and was a weird, painful object. But poor Friar 
Tuck was a still more ghastly sight. He had evi- 
dently lived longer and died harder. His eyes were 
starting out of his head, his limbs were painfully dis- 
torted, as though he had made the most convulsive 
struggles to get free. 

"He was alive when I got in," said Augustus, 
pointing to the gray, " and kicking and plunging most 
frightfully. I could hear him, though I couldn't see 
for the smoke. It was as much £is I could do to 
breathe. If I hadn't been near the door I believe I 
should have died too. If you'd been here — no, not 
yoUy but some one not quite such a fool — he might 
have been saved. I hadn't time to look after him. 
The instant I opened the door the whole heap 
of smouldering straw burst into a flame, and but 
for my throwing a bucket of water over it which 
happened to be standing there, and then stamping 
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out the last sparks, the whole place would have 
burned like tmder. When I was free to go to poor 
Thorogood, it was too late ; he was as dead as a door- 
nail, though I hoped he wasn't. I undid his bridle, 
and tried to pull him to the door; but it was no 
good. And then, when I went back to the other, 
and nearly suffocated myself again, that was dead too. 
It's a pretty mess for us both, and all owing to you 
and your blundering. Ugh ! what an atmosphere 
this is ; " and he went outside again. 

" But it's too fearful. Dead ! and all in these few 
minutes ? Poor creatures ! How dreadful it seems ! 
It can't be true. They'll get all right again if we 
take them out into the air — they will indeed. Let's 
just try." 

" They won't, I tell you, you idiot. They're dead — 
as dead as mutton — suflFocated, stifled, or anything 
else you like to call it." 

" But it's too horrible ! What has done it ? " cried 
Lionel again. " I don't remember anything that's 
happened. I wish I could ; but I do feel so confused. 
What is to be done ? O Featherstonehaugh, do tell 
me. 

" Tell ycm ! You tell me first what ycyw mean to 
do to make up to me for getting me into a row with 
the governor, and for killing a horse that was the 
admiration of the whole hunt, as well as about the 
only thing in the world I really cared for." 

Augustus's voice quivered slightly as he finished 
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speaking ; but he tried to hide from Leo every feeling 
except anger. Angry he certainly was, and not un- 
naturally ; but as his own vulgar practical joke lay 
at the bottom of Leo's carelessness, he knew he must 
not say anything that would lead to an investigation 
of the affair. 

In answer to his last speech, Lionel said,— 

" / killed it ! I can't think what on earth you 
mean, Haw-Haw. I'm miserable enough without 
that, goodness knows. But how could I have any- 
thing more to do with it than you ? We were both 
in the house all the time it was going on. I can't 
imagine how it all happened." 

" If you'll have the condescension to go and look 
at that heap of straw on which you took such pains 
to deposit the lighted lantern, perhaps you'll imder- 
stand." 

Leo looked in the direction indicated, and saw that 
the clouds of white smoke, which were still rising in 
wreaths that curled and twined themselves round the 
rafters above, were all ascending from the comer by 
the door, where, in his confusion, he had first placed 
the light. It was no longer straw, but a bed of ashes. 
A spark must have fallen out of the old lantern, 
which he had no doubt put down very hastily and 
jerkily, and for the twenty minutes or so during 
which the boys had been absent and the door shut, 
the damp straw had been smouldering, and filling the 
whole building with the suffocating exhalation. 
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"And now," concluded Augustus, "perhaps you'll 
own you've had somethmg to do with it." 

" Yes," said Lionel, with what sounded very like a 
sob, " I will. It is all the fault of those disgusting 
spirits you made me drink. I'll never touch anything 
of the kind again." 

" That is, not till next time, I suppose," sneered the 
other. " The spirits I made you drink, indeed ! — I 
like that — when you threw off the contents of your 
hunting-flask like the veriest old toper. / made you 
do it, did I ? You're a fine fellow ! You go and get 
screwed, and kill your host's horse, and then you tell 
him it's all because of his 'disgusting' hospitality. 
Good manners, I must say ! Are you aware, pray, 
what Thorogood was valued at ? " 

" No ; and I don't want to know. I can't pay for 
it, whatever it cost, if you mean that. I can only 
say that I am sorry — awfully sorry and grieved 
(which I daresay you don't believe) — and that I'll go 
to prison, or do anything else you like." 

" Prison ! — stuff and nonsense. You know very 
well there's no chance of that, as far as I'm concerned, 
though I shouldn't wonder if Mr. Freeman makes 
some suggestion of the sort, after what's happened. 
Thank goodness, I've got a little more cash (at least 
my governor has) as well as sense than some people. 
There are as many good fish in the sea as have 
come out. But it has spoilt my hunting for the 
rest of the holidays, which is a beastly nuisance. 
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It's the last time I ever ask ycm to come out 
hunting." 

" And the last time I wish to go, or to see you, 
Featherstonehaugh," was Lionel's answer. " You 
may have money; but there are one or two other 
things you haven't succeeded in acquiring, and I much 
doubt if you ever will. As I've a long walk, I think 
I'll go home now, if I can't be of any further use to 
you. If I could do anything to bring poor Thorogood 
back to life, I would ; but as I can't, I think, after 
what you've said, the sooner we part the better." 

" And so do I," replied Augustus sulkily ; and 
Lionel departed, his heart sinking with that feeling 
of utter failure and helplessness which is so inexpres- 
sibly bitter to us all, and the more so when reflection 
forces upon us the unpalatable truth that we are but 
eating the " fruit of our own doings,"— reaping the 
harvest which in our blindness we ourselves have 
sown. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Lionel's " interviews." 



THAT VX18 a miserable walk. To the end of his 
life Lionel never could remember it without 
a shiver. To begin with, his bodily discomforts were 
severe. Not only were his clothes drenched through 
and through, but the stifihess which sitting in such 
a damp condition by a hot fire always produces was 
increa;sed in his case by the fact that he had not 
ridden for so many months, and so wa^ " out of con- 
dition," and the more liable to feel the effects of so 
many hours in the saddle. Then the dizziness and 
bewilderment, which had been dissipated for a few 
minutes by the discovery of the dreadful occurrence 
in the stable, began to return as he plodded along 
the muddy road, and encountered the south-east wind, 
which blew the rain into his face, and seemed to pierce 
him to the bone. 

But these physical misfortunes were nothing com- 
pared with the crowd of bitter thoughts that 
surged tumultuously through his weary brain, which 
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he felt unequal to face or battle with, but which, 
nevertheless, he could not escape from. 

On and on he walked, with little idea of his where- 
abouts, but vaguely aware that as long as he faced 
southwards he must be approaching Layton, the hills 
which stretched almost due east and west serving 
him as a guide. 

As he trudged drearily onwards he became more 
and more drowsy, and less and less capable of thought. 
Even his anger against Featherstonehaugh melted 
away, and nothing remained at last but a dull de- 
spondeney, a sort of hopeless longing for rest and 
warmth. 

After a long, long time — hours it seemed to the 
tired pedestrian — the lamps of the town became 
visible from a slight eminence, and he quickened his 
pace. He had still three miles to walk; but once 
within sight of the end of his journey, his troubles 
seemed half over. But now the immediate question 
arose : How was he to accoimt for arriving so late — 
for it was now past seven o'clock — and on foot ? 
Suppose Alfred should be in the dining-room, and 
hear him walk up to the door. " If he asks ques- 
tions, I shan't answer them," he resolved. " I hope 
mother won't want to know too. I must have time 
to think things over, and see what can be done before 
it all comes out. Gracious goodness, though, there's 
Freeman to be told. He'll be sending up to know 
what's happened, and why the horse hasn't come 
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back. I must go there at once, I suppose. What a 
horrible business it all is! I begin to understand 
now how people feel the night before they are hung." 
He proceeded to the mews; but on asking for Mr. 
Freeman, was told to his intense relief that his house 
was some way off, and that he had gone home for 
the night. 

" Will you tell him, then, to-morrow that I'm com- 
ing to see him about eleven o'clock ? I haven't brought 
the horse back that I hired — Friar Tuck. I'll explain 
why when I see him." 

" Werry good, sir," replied the ostler, touching his 
hat; and Lionel took his departure, congratulating 
himself that he need not enter on his confessions to- 
night, at any rate. Perhaps, after all, his good luck 
would come back ; there was no saying. 

" I should have made even a worse mess of the 
whole thing than it really is, if that were possible," 
he said to himself. " To-morrow I hope I shall have 
my wits back, at all events. Upon my word, I have 
a great mind to take the pledge now, only it would 
look like following Alfred's example, and acknowledg- 
ing that he was right ; and I should hate to do that. 
I'll think about it. There's no occasion to decide 
directly.'* 

Is there not, Lionel ? Eemember, " He who hesi- 
tates is lost." 

" There you are at last, Leo," cried Alfred as, about 
an hour later, his brother, looking as punctiliously 
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neat as usual, entered the little drawing-room, betray- 
ing no traces of past events, except in his anxious 
expression and flushed countenance. 

" Yes, here I am. I've been in some time ; but as 
it has been pouring cats and dogs ever since three 
o'clock, and I was wet through, I had to change to 
some dry things. I don't think I ever was so soaked 
before; and I'd had nothing to eat since breakfast, 
so I've been partaMng of a little food in the dining- 
room." 

" But it is awfully late. Surely you haven't been 
hunting all day imtil a little while ago ? Was it a 
good run r 

" Yes — splendid. I never knew a better." And 
then, glad to have hit upon a safe subject, Leo gave 
an animated and detailed account of all he had done 
up to the death of the gallant fox, concluding with : 
" So you see I had an immense way to come back. 
We left off near a house which some old woman 
Featherstonehaugh knew was taking care of; so we 
went in and had some tea, and of course that made us 
later still. — Where's mother ? Was she frightened ?" 

" No ; she doesn't know you didn't come in before. 
She didn't come down this morning. She sent word 
to say she wasn't well; but she wouldn't let me go 
and see her or send for a doctor. She says she shall 
be all right to-morrow." 

" What is the matter, do you think ?" asked Leo 
anxiously, for he was very fond of his loving, indul- 
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gent mother, though her excitability and want of 
self-control were such as to prevent the boys from 
looking up to her with the deference and respect 
which a person of stronger character might have 
inspired. 

" I don't know ; she's been so different lately from 
what she used to be. In fact, I don't think she's 
ever been the same since — since we left Struttford. 
She has such fits of depression ; and she trembles so 
sometimes that she can hardly lift up a cup of tea. 
I can only once remember her seeming really pleased 
at anything, except getting a letter from you, Leo — 
that always cheers her up — and that was — " He 
hesitated. 

" Was when ? Go on. What are you stopping 
for ?" said Leo impatiently. 

" Why, it was yesterday evening, just before we 
went to that temperance meeting, when I told her I 
meant to take the pledge, if she didn't mind. She 
looked at me in a dreadful, wild sort of way for a 
moment ; and then she said with a sort of sob, ' Thank 
God ! thank God ! Then youWe saved from it !' And 
she added, ' Does Leo mean to, too V Of course I said 
I didn't know ; and she said, ' Oh, make him, make 
him — for my sake, Alfred !' And she seized my hand, 
and kept on saying, * How thankful I am !' It was 
all so dreadful, so unlike anything she had said 
before. It seems like a dream now." 

" Why didn't you tell me about it before ?" 
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" I didn't like to — you were so savage at what I 
did say ; but I wish you would take it, Leo, all the 
same, if only to please mother." 

Alfred half expected a storm in answer ; but Leo 
only said, as he got up and lighted a bedroom candle, — 

" 1*11 see. Perhaps I shall, perhaps I shan't. I'm 
going to bed now, I am so awfully tired and stiff. I 
don't believe I shall be able to move to-morrow- 
Gk)od-night ;" and he shut the door and went up to 
his room. 

In spite of his many causes for anxiety he soon 
fell asleep, and slept the sleep of complete exhaustion. 
It was late when he awoke, and the breakfast-bell 
was ringing. With returning consciousness came the 
feeling that something dreadful had happened; and 
the aching of all his bones, and the immovable, stiff 
condition of his joints, soon recalled what had hap- 
pened. One after another the events of yesterday 
came crowding back to his memory ; and as he lay 
in bed, reluctant to get up because of the pain that 
every movement gave him, he began to reflect seri- 
ously on the situation. 

There was the hire of the horse — two guineas ; the 
deception he had practised towards his mother, and, 
through her, towards Alfred ; the injury he had 
done Featherstonehaugh, and the very disagreeable 
position it placed him in towards that " utter cad," as 
he mentally stigmatized him ; the talk there would 
be about the affair when he went back to Eton ; the 
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death of Friar Tuck, the acknowledgment of which 
he must make to Mr. Freeman ; and, lastly, the con- 
fession which must be made, that he was unable to 
indemnify him for the loss of the animal. 

" It's a nice prospect all round," he thought bitterly. 
" Whjobt a fool I've been ! I wonder what Freeman 
will do ? I remember he said when I hired the horse 
that he took all reasonable risks. But will he think 
what happened a ' reasonable ' matter ? That's just 
the question. I'm afraid not, as it wasn't out hunt- 
irig that the horse was killed. I shall go and ask a 
lawyer first, I think ; then I shall know what lin^ to 
take. Now I suppose I must get up and bear my 
fate, whatever it may be. It's all my own fault ; but 
that's an aggravation of the impleasantness, rather 
than a consolation." 

So up he got, though with the greatest diflSculty, 
and hardly able to suppress his groans at the pain 
which every movement caused him. When at last 
he had succeeded in dressing, and went downstairs, 
he found that Alfred was safely shut into his work- 
shop ; for which he was not sorry. His mother looked 
very pale and depressed, though she greeted her 
favourite son with her usual affection. " I shan't 
tell her anything now," thought Lionel. " What is 
the good ? I don't mean her to pay if I can help it, 
whether it's two guineas or a hundred." 

So he only answered her questions cheerfully, and 
gave as amusing an account as he could of his day. 
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Mrs. Harcourt listened with triumphant pride to his 
achievements. 

" What a good rider you are, Leo !" she said at the 
end. " I daresay you rode better than any one else 
there. Was it a good horse ?" 

" Yes," he replied laconically, " very fair ;" and he 
got up. 

" Can I do anything for you in the town, mother ? 
I'm going out." 

" No, dear, thank you. But don't be out all day, 
Leo. You will so soon be gone ; and I always feel as 
though I should never see you again when you drive 
off to the station." 

" Dear mother, what a pessimist you must be ! / 
shouldn't feel very lively if I had that sort of notion 
every time I said good-bye." 

His mother made no further answer. She only 
heaved a sigh as he left the room, and said half to 
herself, " My darling Leo ! How long shall I be 
spared ? Not to see my boys grow up. I feel the 
end drawing nearer every day." 

Meanwhile Leo, determined not to give in to his 
aches and pains, had sought and found a solicitor, 
and was now " interviewing " him, and explaining his 
position with regard to Mr. Freeman and the late 
lamented Friar Tuck. He had gone to the first 
lawyer he came to, without knowing anything about 
him except what the brass plate on the door told him 
— that his name was Flint, and that he was to be con- 
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suited from ten to five. He was a middle-aged man, 
with sandy hair, a smooth-shaven face, and a very 
long upper lip. He listened patiently to Lionel's 
statement, and gave it as his opinion that the matter 
was " a nice question " and " a ticklish business." 

" You see," he said, " if the owner of the mews 
takes all risks during the day's hunting, he may 
fairly say that when the hunting is over your lia- 
bility begins." 

" But I hired it for the day, the whole day, under- 
standing that he took the risk as long as I rode him." 

" Exactly — as long as you rode him. And if you 
had let him fall, and lamed him, he could have said 
nothing ; but as he died in a stable, after the hunting 
was pver, and through neglect of common precaution 
against fire, I must say I think he has a strong case 
against you. What was the value of the horse ?" 

" I don't know, but a good deal, I'm afraid." 

" I should advise you first to offer Freeman a sum 
down, by way of compensation, instead of going into 
court. I daresay he'd take that as a certainty, as he 
can't be sure of gaining his case." 

" How much ought I to offer ?" 

" Oh, that depends — you must feel your way, you 
know. I shouldn't go beyond half the value of the 
animal." 

Lionel got very red, and looked extremely embar- 
rassed. He remained silent for about a minute, 
twisting his hat round and round in his hands. 
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" I can't offer compensation," he said at last. " I 
haven't got it to offer; and to tell the truth, they 
don't know what's happened at home, and I don't 
want them to." 

" I see — a little private lark of your own. But, 
my good friend, the whole affair will be in the local 
papers — names and all." 

" Good gracious, so it will ! I never thought of 
that !" exclaimed Lionel, aghast. " I don't think my 
name will appear, though. I'm not known to go 
out with the South Down as a regular thing, and 
there was no one there who knew me except Feather- 
stonehaugh ; and by the end of this week I shall be 
back at Eton." 

" Well," said the lawyer, rising, " I can only advise 
your making the man an offer, or telling him to come 
to me, if you prefer it, and I will see what I can do 
with him. If you don't wish to do that, I'm afraid 
you must let him summon you, and abide by the 
result. I think the decision is doubtful; but the 
chances, on the whole, are against you — for which 
reason I should adopt the first course I suggested." 

" Thanks ; I shall see how he takes it before I 
decide. Good-morning. I'll come again if there's 
anything more to say ;" and Leo departed, feeling that 
he had gained very little from the interview. 

" I've lost the little confidence I had," he reflected 
dejectedly, " but I shall fight it out all the same ;" 
and he pursued his way to the mews. He had no 
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sooner entered the stable-yard than he perceived Mr. 
Freeman standing in the centre, facing the entrance, 
his hat, as usual, a little on one side, a cigar in his 
mouth, and wearing a suit of clothes which were a 
perfect marvel of tightness. 

Bad news, we all know, travels with lightning 
speed; and it was quite clear from Mr. Freeman's 
manner that he had already heard what had been 
the fate of the unfortunate gray. 

" Morning, sir," he said, nodding jauntily. " So 
youVe had a slight mishap, and killed one of the 
best 'orses in my stables." 

This was an appalling begmning. There was no 
opening for the eloquent and self -exculpatory harangue 
in which Leo had intended to break to him what 
had occurred. It was quite clear what "line" Mr. 
Freeman meant to take — the bullying line. Leo 
quailed for one moment while he was speaking; 
then his spirit rose. 

" Yes," he said, speaking as quietly as he could, 
though his heart beat like the pendulum of a hall- 
clock, — "yes, I hired Friar Tuck from you for two 
guineas for the day, on the imderstanding that you 
took all risks ; and I'm sorry to say that there has 
been an accident, and it is dead. I'm afraid it will 
inconvenience you; but, of course, it is one of the 
chances of war, as it were ; and no doubt the animal 
was insured to its full value." 

The boy's cool, business-like manner took Mk 
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Freeman aback for an instant, coupled with his 
concluding observation, which, though it was a ran- 
dom shot on Leo's part, was perfectly true. But he 
recovered himself, and inwardly resolving to " scarify 
the young jackanapes, and bleed him pretty freely," 
he replied, — 

" I don't know what you mean by the chances of 
war. I let you out an 'orse for following the 'ounds ; 
and when the 'unting's over, you put 'im into a stable, 
and suffocate 'im with smoke from a heap of straw 
where you've set a lighted lantern. If you think I'm 
going to call that the chances of war, you're pretty 
much mistaken — so I tell you." 

Freeman spoke in a loud, blustering tone ; and 
when he had finished he replaced the cigar he had 
been smoking in his mouth, put his thumbs in his 
arm-holes, and remained standing with his feet a 
long way apart, looking defiantly at Lionel, and blow- 
ing great puffs of smoke into his face. 

Our hero began to feel the force of Mr. Flint's sug- 
gestion ; but he would not give in yet. 

" If I'm beaten," he said to himself, " I'll be beaten 
by law and justice, not by bullying and swagger." 
So he responded, — 

" Keep your temper, please, Mr. Freeman, and 
we'll discuss the matter. What do you value the 
horse at ?" 

" Seventy pound," was the prompt reply. 

" Seventy pounds!" echoed Leo, taking out a pocket- 
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book and entering the sum with elaborate exactitude. 
" I understand you to say that you consider me liable 
for that amount ?" 

" Cert'nly I do ; and I should like it paid down on 
the nail, if you've no objections." 

" And suppose I decline to pay, and prefer to bring 
the question before the bench ?" 

Mr. Freeman flinched slightly. Though Lionel had 
not said so, he had somehow had a sort of idea that 
he had been what he mentally called " out on the 
spree " the day before, and that he did not wish his 
expedition to be made known. Yet now here he was 
suggesting a trial in court ; and Mr. Freeman (who 
had not, like Leo, taken legal advice) did not feel 
nearly sure enough of his ground to desire that. Leo 
saw his momentary advantage, and pursued it boldly. 

" Suppose," he continued, " I prefer to be sum- 
moned, as you decline to take compensation, or to 
allow that the hire of the horse extended over the 
whole day." 

" You ain't said nothink whatever of compensation, 
so you can't say I've refused it. What compensation 
do you offer ?" 

Lionel was quick enough to see that Freeman 
would not be so willing to entertain the idea of com- 
pensation if he felt sure of being in the right, so he 
answered coldly, — 

" I'm not sure that I shall offer any. I shall leave 
the affair in the hands of Mr. Flint, the solicitor. If 

(135) 7 
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you've any farther commtmication to make, please 
to make it through him. Grood-moming ;" and he 
turned away, and walked majestically out of the 
yard. 

That Mr. Freeman did not feel conscious of having 
gained the complete victory he had anticipated may 
be inferred from the testimony of two of the helpers 
at the mews. They related to their friends that 
evening that they had " just got the sack for simply 
a-standing in the way when master were goin' round 
the stables, which he'd give 'em more chice langwidge 
that day than they'd 'ad the pleasure of 'earing all 
through the 'untin' season, and that was sayin' a 
pretty good deal." 

Lionel, on the contrary, felt immensely elated at 
the success of his negotiation, and, like most very 
young diplomatists, immediately became convinced 
that the affair was at an end, and that he had come 
out of it scot-free. 

" Of course, I must pay the two guineas for the 
horse's hire," he said to himself, " and Mr. Flint's bill 
as well. How I am to do all that I don't know, 
unless I pay it out of the pocket-money I take back 
for next term, and then I shall be nearly penniless till 
Easter. I can only trust to something turning up — 
the long-jump prize, for instance. That'll be given 
next month ; and if I go in for training a little, I've 
as good a chance of it as any one." 



CHAPTER VII. 

LEO STAVES OFF DANGEROUS QUESTIONS, 

LIONEL'S exultation at the success of his dealings 
with Mr. Freeman gave place to a less agree- 
able sensation as soon as he reached home, for the boy 
who brought the papers was just driving away in his 
little red cart, and Leo's heart gave a great leap. 
This was the day the Sussex Chronide came out, the 
newspaper which Mrs. Harcourt took. Had there 
been time for Leo's adventures to get into it ? 

He entered the house, and taking it off the hall 
table, began eagerly scanning its contents. Up one 
column and down another his eye ran tremblingly. 
Every paragraph had some sort of sensational head- 
ing, in which the word " horrible" or " fatal" was most 
frequently to be found : " Horrible Fray between two 
Drovers;" "Fatal Boat Accident;" "Landslip in 
Southern Lidia — Dreadful Loss of Life," etc. Leo 
finished his examination with an inexpressible sense 
of relief. He could find nothing about the hunt, 
except the fact that the meet had been at Pillarscourt, 
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" What a mercy that we're both off to-morrow," he 
reflected — " Haw-Haw and I ! Of course there'll be 
an elaborate aiccount of the whole affair in the next 
issue, and in the Sussex Daily News of to-morrow. 
I suppose there hasn't been time for it to be in to- 
day's papers. Haw-Haw's name is sure to be men- 
tioned. Every one will be interested in poor Thoro- 
good's fate. That'll be awkward enough for me, 
even if my name is not given. I can't imagine how 
I should hide my own share in the concern, if I had 
to be questioned face to face. As for telling mother 
what she Tnxiy be let in for if that beast Freeman 
does prosecute — why, it's impossible. It would nearly 
kill her, and Alfred would nearly kill me. No; I 
must trust to their hearing nothing definite, as they 
know no one who was out yesterday; and if they 
write to me about it, I shan't answer their ques- 
tions." 

Nevertheless, he dreaded to hear some allusion to 
what had happened, every time any one began to 
speak ; and when a visitor called in the afternoon — 
a particularly chatty, gossipy elderly gentleman, who 
was known among some of his friends as " Old Tittle- 
tattle " — Leo was on thorns the whole time he was 
in the house. Like most persons of his age and sex, 
he generally kept as far off as possible when callers 
arrived; but to-day, after ten minutes of dreadful 
suspense, he could bear it no longer, and resolving, as 
he said to himself, " to keep the old boy off the quick- 
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sands," he entered the drawing-room. Major Friend 
was delighted to see him. 

" How d'e do ?" he said. " I was just saying to 
my worthy friend, your esteemed mother, that I had 
not seen you this Christmas, except at church. I 
suppose youVe been too busy hunting and shooting 
and skating to come and see a superannuated old 
soldier." 

" He went out yesterday with the hounds, and had 
a capital run ; — didn't you, Leo ?" replied his mother, 
thinking she was saying the very thing that her boy 
would like. 

" Ah, did you now ? And did you see anything 
of this accident that all the world is talking about ?" 

" What accident ? — Why, Leo, you did not say any- 
thing about it." 

" Six horses died of asphyxiation in the stables at 
Pillarscourt, brought back dead-beat after the run; 
and a tipsy groom left a lantern, or threw a match 
down, or something of the kind, and one of the horse- 
cloths, or the horse's tail, or something of the sort, 
caught fire, and they were all burned to ashes where 
they stood." 

" Dear, dear ! how dreadful ! — That must have been 
after you left, Leo. How thankful I am you were not 
there. — Was the groom burned too. Major Friend ? " 

"I didn't hear; but I should think so, certainly, 
and the other helpers too, most likely. But I'm told 
that young Featherstonehaugh's hunter was destroyed. 
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His father is going to prosecute the groom or the 
coachman, or some one of that sort, so I suppose they 
can't be all dead, by-the-by. They say the horse was 
worth a fabulous sum — a thousand pounds, or some- 
thing of the kind. I heard it had a pedigree half a 
yard long, or something to that effect. — I wonder you 
didn't hear about it," he added, turning to Leo. 

"Yes, it is rather curious," answered our hero 
gravely ; " but you have such a talent for collecting 
news, major." 

"Oh no; you flatter me. It's only that I like 
to know how the world is getting on around me. If 
you know who's doing what, you're so much more 
comfortable, don't make mistakes in talking, or say 
the wrong things to the wrong people. However, it 
is rather odd that I should have been able to tell you 
so much news about the very people you were hunt- 
ing with all day. I suppose that was your last day 
with the hounds. You'll soon be going back to Eton?" 

" Yes ; I go to-morrow," said Leo, immensely relieved 
to see Major Friend collecting his stick, and hat, and 
gloves, and newspaper, preparatory to his departure. 

" Good-bye," he said, rising ; " I'm going to sit in a 
sheltered nook on the pier now, and read the account 
of the whole affair. I daresay, though, it'll all be 
quite different from what I've told you. Those news- 
paper fellows are never to be trusted. Would you 
like to see it ? Because if you don't take this paper, 
I could easily leave it at the door on my way home." 
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"No, thank you," Leo hastened to say, before his 
mother had had time to answer. " It's very kind of 
you ; but we shall see it all in the Sussex Chronicle 
on Saturday." 

As soon as the slightly inaiccurate major was gone, 
Lionel made a tour of the house, in order to collect the 
things he wanted to take with him. His mother, 
who, weak as she was, never spared herself when 
there was anything she could do for Leo, generally 
helped him to pack. But to-day he wished to avoid 
the iMe-a-Ute her assistance would entail, lest awkward 
questions should be asked. So, without saying a word 
to any one, he dragged his portmanteau and play-box 
up from the lumber-room at the bottom of the house, 
leaving traces of his progress in the shape of long 
scratches on the walls of the narrow stair-case. Then 
he began to heap all his possessions together into one 
vast pile on the floor of his bed -room, before he 
rammed them indiscriminately into the boxes — that 
being Leo's idea of the art of paicking. Just as he 
had filled the wooden box as full as he thought proper, 
not forgetting the eatables with which the cook always 
supplied him, and was alternately stamping and sit- 
ting on the lid to make it keep fast enough shut for 
him to turn the key in the lock, AKred appeared at 
the open door. 

" Good gracious, Leo ! what on earth are you up 
to ?" he asked, as his brother, with a crimson face and 
disordered hair, looked up distractedly from his task. 
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" I'm trying to shut this brute of a box," he said. 
" Just come and sit on it, Alf , will you ? and then, per- 
haps, it'll keep down." 

Alfred complied. Craick ! bang ! 

" What's that ?" cried Leo. 

" Why, the hinges, of course. You've filled it a 
great deal too full, and this is the natural result." 

" Botheration ! what's to be done now ? Let's cord 
it round and round, and leave the hinge as it is. The 
things can't come out if the box is well tied up." 

So the boys wound all the rope they could find 
round the unhappy box, and felt quite rewarded for 
their labour when they discovered that the portman- 
teau would contain all the other things, except, of 
course, the arm-chair, which was to go by itself. 

" And anything I may have forgotten to put into 
the boxes can go under the sacking," observed Lionel 
complacently. He had watched Alfred sew the chair 
up in a sacking cover the day before. 

There was a knock at the door. 

"Come in!" shouted Leo; and the housemaid ap- 
peared, carrying two pairs of boots, five monster books 
of the dictionary genus, three hats, and a large heap 
of clothes. 

"These are the things what you told me to put 
aside the other day, sir," she remarked ; " you said you 
wanted to take them with you." 

" Hang it all ! so I do. Why didn't you bring 
them sooner, Eliza ?" 
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'* I don't see where you're to put them, now youVe 
got them," observed Alfred. " What's that running 
down the side of the play-box ?" 

" Oh, surely it's not the juice of the tart !" cried 
Leo, going to see. 

But, alas ! it was ; and a red sticky substance run- 
ning down the side, and a bit of white china which 
fell out at the back, where lid and box gaped defiantly 
asunder, disclosed the sad fact that the jam-pots were 
broken, and the jam was oozing quietly away. 

" Spreading itself, most likely, all over my clothes. 
I wish I'd thought of that, and not packed them to- 
gether," sighed Leo. " What's to be done now ? 
What beastly work packing is ! I'd rather never go 
anywhere than have all this fuss." 

" What is the matter, Leo dear ?" asked his mother's 
gentle voice at the door. 

" mother, do look ! Really it's very hard lines, 
but the beastly box has gone and smashed itself, and 
all the jam inside is running about everywhere. I 
thought I'd manage it all without giving you any 
trouble." 

" You must take all the things out, and I will try 
to find another box. But, O Leo, if the jam has 
spoilt your things, what aJvobll you do ?" 

" Get some more, of course," answered Lionel 
promptly. Then noticing the silence with which that 
solution was received, he added, " But I daresay they're 
not, mother. I'll see." 
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However, they were very considerably spoilt; so 
much so, that Leo was much more disturbed than he 
chose to acknowledge. 

" I can't be seen at Eton in such a state," he said 
to himself, gazing ruefully at the black-currant stains 
which no sponging could efface. " If it can't be got 
out better than that, I must order a new suit directly, 
and trust to some stroke of luck for paying the bill, 
that's all." 

One "stroke of luck" which his own bad manage- 
ment brought him was, that while his mother paicked, 
both Eliza and Alfred stayed in the room to help her, 
Lionel hovering near, making jokes and pretending to 
assist while the process was going on, inwardly im- 
mensely relieved to be spared the questions he so 
dreaded. At dinner, and all the evening, he managed 
to keep off dangerous topics until, just as the three 
were dispersing for the night, Alfred said, — 

" By-the-by, Leo, I hear there was some bad acci- 
dent yesterday, and your friend Featherstonehaugh's 
horse has been suffocated. Did you see it happen ?" 

" No," said Leo shortly, taking up his candlestick 
and affecting to yawn. " I'm sorry for him ; but I'm 
utterly sick of Thorogood and his wonderful merits. 
It'll make one thing less for Haw-Haw to brag about. 
Good-night." 

So saying, he shut himself into his room, thank- 
ful to have escaped as well as he had so far, but also 
ashamed of the subterfuges by which he had gained 
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his object. He had very little sleep that night. Try 
as he would, he could think of nothing but Haw- 
Haw, Mr. Freeman, and Friar Tuck. Even when he 
did sleep, their images kept rising up before him ; 
and he tried distractedly to think of some scheme by 
which he could raise money enough to discharge his 
liabilities. But it was of no use ; and towards morn- 
ing he dozed off, quite tired out with all the thinking 
and scheming he had had that day. 

Perhaps some one who reads this history, and sees 
what a foolish, weak fellow (to say nothing worse) 
Lionel was, and how much he was in want of money, 
will wonder that he did not resort to money-lenders, 
inasmuch as he might have held out his supposed 
prospects as his uncle's heir to induce them to accom- 
modate him. But, impulsive and self-indulgent though 
he was, he had sufficient common sense to know how 
utterly fatal it would be to throw himself into the 
hands of those plausible but treacherous assistants. 
He had been some time at Eton before he received 
any of those enticing missives, so familiar to school- 
boys and undergraduates, which offer "advances to 
any amount from £5 to £500 to any gentleman, 
on his mere note of hand, without fees or publicity 
of any kind." But after a year or two they began 
to p,ppear, some unfounded notions as to Leo's posi- 
tion having got afloat, from his habit of constantly 
referring to his uncle as his ultimate resource in every 
difficulty. Something, however, happily held him 
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back from resorting to the proffered help of these 
obliging correspondents ; but whether it was his own 
good sense, an idea of the inherent " wrongness " of 
the action, or a feeling that such a method of obtain- 
ing money would certainly bring down his uncle's 
wrath upon him, it would be difficult to say. 

Friday morning dawned, and Lionel, still intent on 
leading every conversation into safe channels, kept up 
a lively monologue about his intended doings at Eton. 

" I shall put my name down at Williams's for the 
beagles again — it's two years since I ran with them," 
he said ; " and I shall train pretty hard and try to get 
something in the athletic line. I don't see why I 
shouldn't try to distinguish myself, now my last half 
at Eton has so nearly come." 

" Don't you mean to distinguish yourself in any 
higher line ?" suggested Alfred. " Now you're in the 
sixth form, surely you ought to." 

"Oh yes, of course; that's understood. But sap- 
ping needn't prevent my having some fun; on the 
contrary, all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 
I shall want plenty of healthy recreation as a coun- 
terpoise to enormous mental exertion. And there are 
one or two other little plans I have in my head. 
When the cricket begins, I rather think you — and 
that misguided Uncle Harold, if he ever appears in 
England again — will have reason to feel proud of a 
certain youthful but talented relative." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



"having it out." 



GOOD-BYE, Alfred, old fellow,"" said Leo, putting 
down the window of the railway carriage, 
which was empty. " Take care of mother ; and mind 
you forward any letters that come for me." 

" That depends on what they look like," answered 
the other. " If they appear at all suggestive of cheques, 
I shall certainly open them, and let them fulfil a much 
more useful mission than filling your pockets. — Hullo, 
Leo, here's Haw-Haw, and he's making for this car- 
riage. How awfully late he is ! " 

" Hang it all ! How utterly beastly ! " ejaculated 
Lionel elegantly, hastily crossing the compartment to 
the farthest seat, throwing himself back upon it, and 
opening the paper he held in his hand in such a way 
as to hide himself from view. Meanwhile Haw-Haw, 
followed by a majestic footman a head and shoulders 
taller than himself — ^height not being one of his many 
advanliages — stepped leisurely into the carriage, after 
a condescending nod to Alfred, and was just delivering 
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some very elaborate directions in a loud voice to the 
servant, when the guard bustled up, green flag in 
hand, and banged the door to with the vehemence 
usually displayed by those functionaries. While 
Haw-Haw was arranging his hat-box, rugs, and um- 
brella in the netting overhead, the last whistle sounded, 
and the train started off. 

" Here, boy, boy ! I want a paper," shouted Mr. 
Featherstonehaugh, thrusting his head out of the 
window. But he was too late. 

" Confound it ! " he muttered sulkily ; " that's just 
like that fool Higgins not to have got me one." And 
he glanced at his companion's legs, the only part of 
him which was visible. For Leo, partly out of re- 
sentment, partly from embarrassment, was still " be- 
hind the Times!' 

" What shall I do ? " he kept saying to himself. 
" It's absurd to suppose he won't see who I am ; and 
then, if he chooses to speak, how am I to act ? Of 
course, in a sense I'm the aggressor — only he's in- 
sulted me grossly in return; and as for going on 
chumming with him at Eton, I simply don't mean 
to — the result of which will be that he'll tell every 
one that I owe him the price of his best horse. It's 
a nice prospect ! I suppose the best thing now is 
for me to be cool, but civil." 

So, with as good an assumption of ease as he could 
manage, he put down his paper and turned towards 
his companion with a surprised air, as though just 
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awaked to the sense of the present, after absorbing 
study. 

" Hullo, Featherstonehaugh ! good-morning." 

" Oh, it's you, is it ? " returned the other. " Any 
news this morning ? You seemed very much en- 
grossed." 

" No. I was looking for something I rather wanted 
to see ; but it isn't there. Perhaps you'd like to have 
a look at it ; " and he handed it to the other, very 
glad to have hit upon something likely to keep Haw- 
Haw from talking. 

" I'm awfully glad I brought 'Charles O'Malley' with 
me," he thought. " That's enough to account for any 
amount of silence." 

But, alas ! Featherstonehaugh soon tired of the 
paper. Throwing it down with an expression of 
boredom, he yawned, stretched himself, and looked at 
Leo — 

" Sighed and looked, nighed and looked, 
Sighed and looked, and looked again " — 

and at last burst out, — 

"Is that volume lent you on condition that you 
finish it on the journey, Harcourt ? or are you sulking ? 
I wish I hadn't got into this carriage. I wouldn't if 
I'd known what a precious dull companion I should 
have." 

Lionel laid down his book, and determined to face 
the matter out at once, and come to an understanding. 

" I wasn't sure that you would want to talk. 
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Featherstonehaugh," he said quietly. "After what 
passed the other day, I don't think we either of us 
have much reason to feel very cordially towards each 
other." 

" That's for me to settle, I should have thought," 
returned Augustus. "If I choose to let bygones be 
bygones, I suppose I may." 

" Certainly. Only if I prefer to remember what 
you said to me, I suppose / may. And as I do re- 
member it, and shall continue to do so, I think we 
had better settle to — to — " 

" Be huffs for the rest of the half. All right. Fve 
no objection — ^rather glad, in fact. Only you won't be 
surprised if other fellows think your conduct a trifle 
funny. Of course I must tell them what's happened, 
if they ask." 

" Pray tell them anything you think proper," 
responded Leo haughtily. " Among gentlemen an 
apology is considered a suflScient amendment for any 
injury, but in this case that of course goes for noth- 
ing." 

The sting contained in this most unworthy speech 
of Leo's, of which he had the grace to be heartily 
ashamed the moment he had uttered it, wounded 
Featherstonehaugh to the quick. 

" If it is the custom among gentlemen to destroy 
other people's property without the slightest provoca- 
tion, and then think because they've said they're sorry 
that it's nothing at all, I'm glad I'm not one of them," 
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he retorted. " And if gentlemen always cut the people 
theyVe behaved ill to, and bear a grudge against a 
fellow because he lost his temper when Job himself 
couldn't be expected to do otherwise, and said one or 
two disagreeable things, all I can say is. Defend me 
from being a gentleman of the Harcourt pattern." 
Lionel felt that there was justice in what his school- 
fellow said. 

" He shan't take that line," he reflected : " I am in 
the wrong after all ; and Haw-Haw can't help being 
a cad." 

And he replied with some dignity, — 

" No, I oughtn't to have said that. I didn't mean 
it. I beg your pardon, Haw-Haw. The truth is, I 
hated your sneers about my having no money. But 
I was an ass. There's no use in pretending that I 
have it when I haven't. After all, it's no disgrace, 
though it's a most beastly nuisance ; and of course I 
hate and loathe not being able to get you another 
horse, being under an obligation, and that sort of 
thing." 

" Bosh !" responded Featherstonehaugh. " Of course 
the whole business is a confounded bore. But if you 
were as rich as Crcesus, you couldn't get me another 
Thorogood. That's what upset me — not the money 
value of the animal." 

" I know," answered Leo, speaking now quite natu- 
rally and with great heartiness, " and I'm most awfully 
sorry. I can't tell you what a brute I've felt ever 

(186) 8 
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since. I suppose it was that mixture you gave me ; 
but if I'd had the faintest idea of what it would do, 
I'd never have touched it/' 

" And if I'd had the most distant notion that my 
putting in rather an extra allowance of noyau would 
kill my poor old mare, I'd never have listened to that 
sot Baker when he suggested it. After all, it's six of 
one and half a dozen of the other, and there's no occa- 
sion for either of us to cut up rough. Let's shake 
hands wd be friends." 

This ceremony had just been gone through when 
the train stopped at a station. A passenger entered 
the carriage, and a stop was put to the boys' conver- 
sation. 

" If only I'd refused that flask, then, as Alf would 
have done, none of this would have happened," was 
Leo's reflection. "What a low trick for a fellow to 
play on his guest ! Well, I will do what I consider 
right this half, come what may, and not think about 
whether it is ' odd ' or not." 

But who can fight against his besetting sin alone ? 
Ah, Leo, you forget who said, " Watch and 'pray, lest 
ye enter into temptation." 



CHAPTER IX. 



ETON : AN ATTEMPT AT " SAPPING." 



WHEN the entrance . of the boys' maid to light 
his fire woke Leo up at Eton the next morn- 
ing, his head was full of plans for the coming term. 
Just as he was having a splendid (imaginary) run 
with the beagles he remembered his resolution of the 
day before. 

" Hang it !" he thought ; " I suppose Alf would say I 
oughtn't to do that. It's only a pound though, and 
there are very few other expenses. Besides, I've said 
so much about it to the others. Why, six in this 
house alone mean to put down their names, because I 
wanted them to. I can't back out of things at the last 
moment without any reason. And it's the same with 
the volunteers. I said I meant to join ; and such lots 
of fellows in my division are in it. Really, consider- 
ing that these two halves are my last at Eton, and 
I'm likely to have drudgery enough for the rest of 
my life, if Uncle Harold doesn't come home after all 
(though I can't suppose for a moment that he won't ; 
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it would be too desperately unpleasant), — considering 
everything, it wovld be hard lines if I didn't have a 
little fun just till midsummer ; and the more friends 
I make now the better it'll be for me all my life 
afterwards — ^that's certain. Why, lots of people think 
that that's the chief advantage of sending their sons 
to Eton. No, Alfred may say what he likes; I'm 
not going to make myself a mark for unpleasant 
observations during my last two halves, and so leave 
a bad impression behind me — not for him or any one 
else. And mother would be the last person in the 
world to wish such a thing. As for Freeman, the 
seventy pounds must take its chance for the present ; 
but his bill for the day's hunting and Flint's fee I 
must manage to get from the sports. I'll begin 
training this very day." 

In pursuance of this resolution, as soon as early 
school was over, he sent his fag for beef -steak instead 
of herrings or bacon ; and on the same principle every 
morning he steadily refused all his friends' persuasions 
to partake of bun and coflFee at Brown's, or to con- 
sume meringues and cream or any other fattening 
form of nutriment. He became extraordinarily regu- 
lar in his visits to the school of arms, and spent all 
his spare time in practising the long jump and run- 
ning. 

As for Featherstonehaugh, he thought the advice 
contained in the proverb, " Least said soonest mended," 
very sound, so he said nothing about Leo's share in 
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the death of poor Thorogood, and declined to give 
particulars when questioned by the friends who had 
seen an account of the accident in the papers. 

As his room had been changed during the holidays, 
and he was now in a diflFerent part of the house, he 
and Leo did not meet so often as before, and so their 
acquaintance naturally dropped. 

Lionel had never been a " sap." But having excel- 
lent abilities and a very good memory, and being 
really fond of mathematics, for which he certainly 
had a good deal of talent, he had always done re- 
spectably in the book line, and had now worked his 
way into " sixth form." But the influence expected 
of him from his position in the school was just what 
he failed in. He had been in sixth form for two 
halves, and since the beginning of this one had been 
captain of his House ; and, alas ! since his cap- 
taincy it had been not less, but more " rowdy " than 
ever. 

One evening may be taken as a specimen of Leo's 
way of keeping order and " sapping." It was " after 
six," and Leo had just gone into his room, determined 
to do a bit of " extra work " for the next day. 

" My last extra work certainly was not quite ideal," 
he said to himself as he got out his books : " I didn't 
much like the look in Ferrars's face when he saw it. 
I really must endeavour, as the advertisements say, 
by a ' more strict punctuality and more prompt atten- 
tion to business,' to — " 
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Here Sentry, the occupant of the next room, burst 
in, — 

" Oh, I say, Harcourt, do look out of your window. 
Such a joke I a little Italian with no end of white 
mice, dancing, and trying to pour out his griefs in a 
mixed lingo of his own. There are lots of fellows 
looking out at him, and they pretend to throw coppers, 
and then stop to chaflF him, and the poor little beggar 
can't understand a word. He only grins like a hyena. 
Do come and see. You needn't stay long." 

" Sentry, where are you ? " shouted several voices ; 
" tell Harcourt to come here ; " and Leo, saying depre- 
catingly, " Well, just for a second ; but I'm going to 
sap this evening," joined the group at Sentry's window. 
The little Savoyard was grinning and dancing and 
talking with the usual impetuosity of his race. 

"Un sou, messieurs," he cried, holding up his 
tattered cap and gesticulating vehemently. 

" Jetez-le," cried Sentry, in his best French, hold- 
ing out his hands. 

" Et nous le fiUerons," added Forsyth, who was not 
good at languages. He added, "You'll see — he'll 
understand French. French will carry one every- 
where now." 

After a good many imsuccessful attempts the cap 
came up. 

" Ugh ! " cried Forsyth, holding it at arm's-length 
and between his finger and thumb. " Did you ever 
see such a beastly old rag ? Let's give him a bundle 
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of old caps instead. Foreigners always like bright 
colours. I shall send this back." 

" Put something in it to keep the beggar's attention 
while we get the caps," suggested Forsyth. 

"But what? There's nothing here we can give 
him." 

" I've got something," cried Leo, hastily wrapping 
up what he had in his hand in the cover of Fun, 
which lay on the table. 

" What is it, Harcourt ? It's something of mine," 
cried Sentry ; " I can see it is. Put it down directly." 

"Would it like it's 'ittle plaything?" said Leo, 
dancing towards the door with his package in his 
hand. 

Sentry glanced anxiously at his table, and then 
sprang upon Leo with fury. 

" It's my autograph — give it me ! " he shouted, 
making a frantic ejffort to throw himself on him; 
which resulted in his catching his foot in the leg of 
the table, and coming down with a terrific bang, just 
as the three other boys returned with a handsome 
collection of antique cricket and football caps in vari- 
ous stages of brilliancy and wholeness. 

"That's right," cried Leo. "Here, give them to 
me, and I'll wrap them round this priceless treasure 
which Sentry, with his usual generosity, wishes to be- 
stow upon a deserving stranger. He's rather overcome 
by his feelings, so hold him tight while I present his 
little offering in a neat speech." 
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Then, in spite of all Sentry's kicks, protestations, 
and struggles, he got to the window, and began har- 
anguing the little Italian, who was still waiting below, 
a little anxious at the delay, but evidently expecting 
something especially good at last. 

" Monsieur," began Leo with a very mincing accent, 
intended to be peculiarly French, "je ne puis pas par- 
ler Italien. I know him not. Je dirais, signor, j'ai 
beaucoup de plaisir de vous oflfrir un petit cadeau. 
— ^Don't let him go, you fellows. I shan't be long. 
What seraphic beauty benevolence does give to a 
countenance, 'pon my word ! " 

This was aside. Sentry's face was now a sort of 
" study in crimson and purple." 

" Monsieur (dat ees, signor), votre chapeau est un 
peu vieux — vat ve Engleesh call beesley. Voil^ des 
vieux chapeaux des ces messieurs mes amis. lis sont 
beaucoup mieux que votre. Et voici quelque chose 
de merveille — ^lofely — joli — ravissant — dolce ; ce mon- 
sieur 1^ [Come, Sentry, show up, and exhibit that 
beaming countenance] vous donne son precious auto- 
graph du tard General Gordon. Perhaps — peut-^tre 
— vous voulez le remercier, mais dat matters not. H 
dit, * Jamais esprit;' cela veut dire, 'Never mind that.'" 

So saying, Lionel, amid deafening applause, dropped 
one cap after another out of the window, and then 
crying, " AUons, mes amis — la bonne bouche du tout," 
raised the last cap of all, in which he had carefully 
wrapped up the paper-weight which contained the 
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precious autograph, and made as though he would 
throw that out too. But this was too much for poor 
Sentry's already outraged feelings. With one last 
struggle he freed himself from his captors and sprang 
at Leo's outstretched hand, and this time he succeeded 
in wrenching his treasure out of his tormentor's grasp. 

" Vat ! you deprive le pauvre stranger of his petit 
cadeau ! Fie ! — Mon pauvre, ne weepez pas. — Here, he 
doesn't seem to appreciate our having set our caps at 
him. Look, the perpetual grin is a thing of the past!" 

"Let's try a little coin of the realm," suggested 
some one. " I've got a penny three farthings I shall 
be happy to contribute." 

"And I'll present the little wretch with a lucky 
sixpence I picked up to-day," added Forsyth. — " What 
will you do, Harcourt ? " 

" Oh, I must borrow from some one for my share. 
I've just spent my little all on stamps. — Cunningham, 
now I come to think of it, I believe you owe me half 
a sovereign from last half. You can throw it out to 
our young friend. I really don't mind a sacrifice for 
a good cause." 

"Don't you wish you may get it?" responded 
Cunningham. " But look here : I don't mind trusting 
you to stand me a coffee and bun to-morrow. Here 
are four coppers. How much is it all together ? 
Strikes me the young 'un has made rather a good 
thing of it." 

"One and fourpence farthing. That's something 
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like * a cap/ " observed Leo ; and he wrapped the corns 
up in an envelope, dropped them into the Savoyard's 
ragged cap, and then threw them down- 

"Mille grazie, signori, mille grazie," cried the lad 
delightedly, as he caught the package ; and his patrons 
were about to give utterance to another cheer, when the 
house-tutor was descried coming briskly up the street. 

" St ! hush ! " cried Sentry ; and down went all the 
boys on their faces on the floor, from whence they 
crawled cautiously to the door and departed. 

" It would have been all up with me if he had 
spotted which room the row was coming from," said 
Sentry, hastily taking up a book and following Leo 
to his room with every appearance of an intention to 
invite himself to spend the evening with him. 

" Are you going to sap all the evening, Harcourt ? " 
he asked, seating himself at the table, with his feet 
on the mantle-piece. 

" Yes, that was my intention," replied Leo. " IVe 
heaps of things to get through to-night. I don't 
know how it is, but I'm awfully behindhand." 

" Well, you won't mind my sitting here, I suppose ?" 
• " Most happy, I am siire," was the answer ; but 
Sentry detected a shade of irony. He felt that his 
position was not quite secure. 

"The fact is," he explained, "I don't like to be 
alone. I'm suffering from an infliction of rather a 
serious kind, and I suppose I'm nervous." * 

"Awfully sorry. Sentry, old boy. Of course you 
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can come in here whenever you like," responded Leo 
heartily, really sympathizing with Sentry. " I thought 
you only meant to humbug." 

" On the contrary, I mean to read steadily," said 
Sentry, getting off the table and seating himself in 
Leo's new arm-chair. 

"I say, Harcourt, this is new, isn't it? What a 
stunning chair ! " 

"Yes," answered Lionel, rather abstractedly. He 
had begun his extra work again. "My brother 
carved it." 

" No ! did he really ? Is he older or younger than 
you ? " 

" Younger." 

" He must be a cute fellow. Who taught him to 
carve ? " 

No answer. 

" I say, Harcourt." 

" Well, what ? " 

" Who taught him ? " 

" Who taught who ? " Leo was too much distracted 
to be grammatical. 

"Who taught your brother to be such a boss at 
carving ? " 

" My brother." 

" No, but Harcourt, I say, do listen. You might 
answer a fellow." 

" I thought you were going to read. I told you I 
wanted to sap." 
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" What a nuisance you are ! Just when I wanted 
a little sympathy and advice." 

" Well, look here, old boy : just let me finish this, 
and then 111 listen, if you're not long ; but really I 
did want to get through something to-night." 

" All right ; 111 give you ten minutes." 

"Harcourt," cried a voice some way down the 
passage, " you're wanted. Do come here." 

Up jumped Leo, and running towards the end of 
the passage, came upon a crowd of boys busily en- 
gaged in constructing a booby-trap for a misguided 
youth who had just revealed that he had " often won- 
dered " what that time-honoured institution could be. 
He was one of those dreamy youths who seem quite 
out of their element at a public school. His favourite 
occupation was writing verses, and his name of Brown 
had of course been changed to Browning. The amount 
of dictionaries of the largest and heaviest description 
which were being hoisted up to the top of the door 
was astonishing, and a large brown jug filled to the 
brim stood ready to crown the whole. 

" I say, Harcourt, just put up the jug, will you ? 
there's no one else tall enough." 

"No, I shan't," began Leo. "As captain of the 
House I couldn't possibly countenance such a thing. 
Besides, you've put about eight too many books. 
They'll balance over. The door isn't thick enough 
for so many." 

" Take them down tlU^jlliAnd leave what you think 
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right," said some one; and Leo, forgetting his cap- 
taincy in the interests of art, got on a chair, and 
began handing down the surplus volumes, and re- 
arranging those that were left. 

" You may as well put on the jug now you are up. 
Here it is," said Cunningham, who was one of the con- 
trivers ; and Leo actually did so. He had but just 
balanced it nicely on the half -open door, when there 
was a whisper of " Tutor ! " 

Down jumped Leo, immensely dismayed at being 
discovered in such an occupation. But in his haste 
he pushed the chair against the door, and before he 
could escape, down fell books, jug, and water, with a 
thundering crash, just as Mr. Ferrars reached the top 
of the stairs. Leo, half stunned with the blow, in- 
stinctively shut his eyes lest the water should go into 
them, and without opening them he turned to go 
towards his room as fast as he could, when he ran 
with great force against some one. He opened his 
eyes, and through the water, which was streaming 
from his hair and down his face, looked up confusedly 
to see who it was, — and it was Mr. Ferrars. 

"Harcourt!" exclaimed he, as angry as he was 
astonished. " The captain of the House ! " And he 
continued : " I don't know what you may have been 
doing, but are you aware that you have smashed a 
jug to pieces, and that half of it is sticking on your 
head?" 

Leo put up his hand. "^ ^as but too true. The 
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bottom half of the ill-used jug had pitched on his 
hair, and stuck there like a bonnet. Half dazed with 
the shock of the fall, he had not become aware of this 
last occurrence. Never in the whole course of his life 
(except the Thorogood evening) had he looked or felt 
so foolish. 

And where were his companions in guilt? He 
looked round. Vanished! Not a soul was to be 
seen. To be sure, behind each door there was a 
human form, but it was strictly invisible to the 
tutorial eye. 

" Come here," said Mr. Ferrars, and he led the way 
to his study, where for the next quarter of an hour 
he expressed himself very clearly as to Leo's careless- 
ness and want of proper influence. 

" You are now very high up in the school," he said. 
" You ought to have, and no doubt have, a great deal 
of influence. If I do not very quickly see that you 
are using your influence for good instead of evil, Har- 
court, I shall degrade you from being captain of the 
House, and, if necessary, take further steps of a more 
serious kind." 

Leo returned to his room in a very dreary frame 
of mind. " It's all very well to talk about influence," 
he said to himself ; " but when the fellows want you 
to join them as usual in some lark, how can you 
suddenly pull a long face, and say, ' Oh no ; I couldn't 
really ' ? " 

But, Leo, if every sixth-form boy said the same 
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(which happily they don't), what would become of 
the order and discipline of Eton ? 

There sat Sentry, still reading diligently. Leo had 
not observed before what he was studying, but he now 
saw with surprise that it was a yellow-backed novel on 
which his afflicted friend's gaze was fixed, as he reclined 
in the carved chair, with his feet on the mantle-piece. 

" Oh, there you are, Harcourt ! What a time youVe 
been — ^nearly half an hour ! Is that your idea of ten 
minutes ? And what on earth makes you in such a 
mess ? " 

Lionel muttered something inaudible as he ex- 
changed his wet coat for a dry one, and then he tried 
again to settle down to his work. 

But Sentry was a young man of some perseverance. 
After heaving a great many very deep and audible 
sighs, and finding that they produced no effect in 
attracting Leo's attention, he observed, — 

" Hang it all, Harcourt ! you might let a fellow have 
a little sympathy. It isn't often I ask you for it." 

Leo shut his book with a bang. 

"It's no go," he said. "I shall give up for to- 
night, and get up in the middle of the night to- 
morrow morning. There are some advantages about 
that which the evening hasn't got. One is that I 
shall not be honoured with obnoxious guests. No 
offence. Sentry. I assure you I was only speaking 
of friends in the abstract. Now I'm ready to talk 
till the next interruption ; so fire away." 
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But thus invited, Sentry did not seem to have much 
to say. He held up his book, which was Whyte 
Melville's " Gladiators," and said, " Read it ? " 

Leo shook his head. 

" I suppose you read that sort of book as a little 
distraction," he said. 

" Ye-es," replied the other, looking a little puzzled. 
" I always like a good rouser when I can get hold of 
one. I sat in my room yesterday the whole afternoon 
reading 'The Romance of War.' I couldn't put it 
down till I'd done it." 

" I thought you didn't like being alone," observed 
Leo. 

" Not like being alone ? What do you mean ? 
Why, when you've got a good book like that, you 
don't want any one else to come and bother you." 

" But when you're in afflic — feeling miserable, you 
know," went on Leo. 

" Oh — ah — yes — of course." 

Here Sentry got up, and sidled towards the door. 
There he turned round. 

" But that was only a blind, you know, because I 
wanted to sit here," he said. "My only affliction 
was that I was so beastly dull." 

As he reached this climax he bobbed out at the 
door and into his own room, where he shut himself 
in with a bang, and rumbled a huge piece of furniture 
against it. But he need not have done so. Much as 
Leo would have liked to wreak his vengeance, the 
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recollection of Mr. Ferrars's warning was still too 
strong upon him for that. 

He went back to his room, and made one more 
attempt to sap. But, alas ! Sentry had left " The 
Gladiators" open on the very book he had been 
trying to study. It had a special fascination for Leo, 
as being an old favourite he had not seen for a long 
time. 

" Not that I'm going to read it myself. After all 
the interruptions IVe had I'm not such a fool as to 
waste this last hour. Here goes ; " and he was about 
to fling the book away, when his eye fell upon the 
open page. It was the scene in the arena — his 
favourite bit. 

" I'll just skim this chapter," thought Leo, as weak 
as the traditional fly tempted by the seductive spider. 

And skim it he did, so thoroughly that the next 
thing he heard was the bell for prayers. When he 
returned, his heart was still in the amphitheatre, 
and he became dead to the outer world, until the 
step of the house-tutor was heard proceeding along 
the passage, producing the general and sudden cessa- 
tion of noise which usually accompanies a tutor's 
progress through the house in the evening. 

Leo's thoughts were not of the most consoling 
description as he hastUy undressed and scrambled 
into bed, in time to be snoring with great, and, to 
the experienced tutor, suspicious, ostentation when 
he reached the captain's door. 

(186) 9 



CHAPTER X. 



THE ATHLETIC SPORTS. 



THE events related in the last chapter may be 
taken as a fair specimen of Leo's general way 
of spending his evenings. It may be supposed, there- 
fore, that his idea of having " some fun, as the others 
did," during his last two halves, led to a considerable 
falling off in his work. 

After that nocturnal interview with his tutor he 
did just manage, as he expressed it, " to keep clear of 
rows ; " but that was all. 

He joined the volunteers, and he ran with the 
beagles; but when the expenses incidental to these 
amusements rose up in his mind, he consoled himself 
with the thought of the prizes he meant to win at 
the athletic sports. He continued training with a 
vigour and perseverance worthy of a great cause. 
His diet of beef, eggs, Liebig, and Brand, though it 
may have conduced to the formation of muscle, cer- 
tainly was not appetizing. How he longed for the 
sports to come off only the other "martyrs to the 
steak," as Sentry called them, could understand. 
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A most characteristic letter — at least, such Leo 
considered it — came from Alfred, in answer to his 
own announcing his having taken the oaths as a 
member of the Eton College Rifles. It ran thus : — 

" My dear Leo, — Mother was very glad to receive 
your last letter. There are the rummiest reports in 
the town among the tradespeople about your having 
been mixed up somehow in the loss of Featherstone- 
haugh's horse. Some people say that Freeman's horse 
(which also died in the stable) had been hired by 
ycywl I can't think how such rumours get about. 
I've a great mmd to go and speak to Freeman, and 
get him to contradict the story, but I don't suppose 
he would ; and as I've heard fellows say he is 
awfully cheeky,' I would rather have nothing to do 
with him. Besides, such an absurd fiction will soon 
die out. 

" I must say I do think it is most extraordinary 
that you should have joined the volunteers after all 
I told you. It will cost at least £5, and it is a 
totally unnecessary expense, especially as you are 
going to leave Eton so soon. What on earth made 
you do it ? 

"I don't want to frighten you, but I have some 
very bad news to tell you. After you left, mother 
was so unwell that at last I asked Dr. Barnes to come 
and see her, and he says her heart is affected, and any 
sudden shock would be most serious. She is to be 
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carefully watched, and he has been coming every day 
for the last three weeks. He thinks her better to- 
day, but of course what he has said makes me fright- 
fully nervous. I was sure there was something wrong, 
from her manner and her constant depression, and 
now it seems she has suspected all this time what 
was the matter, but has not liked to send for a doctor, 
because of the expense. And I am sure I don't know 
what we shall do for money this year. 

"I have had a piteous letter from poor Vivian, 
telling me that his father is obliged to leave home 
as soon as Parliament opens, and begging me to go 
and stay with him, if only for a week. After that 
he says his cousin is coming \mik from Germany, and 
will go there. He says all his school friends are at 
Eton now. He suffers such a lot of pain, and seems 
so miserable, that mother says I ought to go and try 
to cheer him up. I should not leave her, of course, 
only Miss Irvine, her old governess, has proposed to 
come for a visit just then, so there will be some one 
besides servants to look after her. I am going on 
Monday week. 

" Mother sends her love, and says you are not to 
be frightened by what I have told you. She is no 
worse, but rather better, than she was before she saw 
the doctor, and the fact of his saying she is ill does 
not make her any more so than she knew she was 
before he came. — Your affectionate brother, 

" Alfred A. Harcourt." 
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When Leo first read this letter he was completely 
upset. There is something startling and terrible 
about any kind of heart-complaint, and the bit saying 
that any sudden shock would be dangerous struck 
him as especially dreadful. But when he had read 
the letter again he became calmer. After all, the 
doctor had not said it was actual disease of the heart. 
Perhaps it was only weak circulation, which medical 
treatment would improve. And from her message 
she seemed in better spirits than when he left. 
Besides, if she was really ill, would Alfred leave her ? 
Of course not. Yet here he was going away for a 
week, by her own wish. No; on the whole they 
ought to be glad she had seen the doctor and found 
out the truth — that was a great deal better than her 
going on ill and miserable, and taking no steps to get 
better. As to the money part, it was quite possible 
he might gain enough prize-money to pay for his own 
volunteer kit, and his beagle fee (which he got from 
his dame), and very likely he might have a couple of 
guineas over which' he could send home to help to 
pay the doctor. 

So Leo, after a long reverie, determined to shake 
off the anxiety caused by his first perusal of the 
letter, and "look on the bright side" as presented 
by his own powers of self -persuasion. 

The half passed on, with its usual amount of racket 
and fives-playing, its beagle-runs, and its occasional 
paper-chases. At last the week for the sports arrived ; 
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and Leo, now a living proof that there was " reduction 
on taking a quantity" of muscle-making nutriment, 
recklessly entered his name for almost all the events, 
both in the school sports and in those belonging to 
his own House. 

As the time approached for the contests he became 
so nervous that he might almost have trusted to 
anxiety to produce the much-desired thinness. His 
House sports were to come oif on the Tuesday and 
Wednesday of the last week of the half; but the 
school steeple-chase was the one thing of all others 
which Leo aspired to winning, both for the glory such 
an achievement woujd bring, and also because the 
prize-money for that was no less than seven pounds. 
It was to take place on Wednesday morning. 

" Why, that alone would nearly set me straight," 
he thought, " if only I could win it." 

The house steeple-chase had been fixed for the 
afternoon; but Leo, nothing deterred by that fact, 
determined to go in for both. 

" Li for a penny, in for a pound," he thought ; " I 
may as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb. I shall 
do my utmost in the morning, without thinkmg 
about the afternoon ; and then, if I'm not too utterly 
done, I shall have another try. Whxit a joke if I win 
both prizes ! Won't that old raven Alf be surprised 
when he sees me — the spendthrift, ne'er-do-weel 
whom he delights to try and improve by a ' few 
serious words ' — actually earning money, and sending 
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home the fruits of my honest toil. What a sell it'll 
be for him, after all he's said ! " 

When Tuesday came, " after twelve " Leo and the 
other competitors repaired to South Meadow, and 
there, to the applause of a fairly good number of 
spectators, the different events came off. Leo was 
quite as successful a^ he hoped to be on this day. 
His whole ambition was centred on winning the two 
steeple-chases ; so he " kept himself well in hand," as 
he phrased it, on this first day. It must be con- 
fessed, therefore, that he did well when he came in 
first for the high jump and the hundred yards, and 
third for the long jump. 

" Why, Harcourt, I hadn't a notion you were such 
a boss at athletics," cried one of his friends. " What 
have you kept your accomplishments dark all this 
time for ? Why, the rest are not ' in it ' to-day, 
except Fitz-Hugh, and he's a sort of amateur George, 
and always was." 

" 'Pon my word, I believe Harcourt's nearly as 
good.— Are you going in for anything to-morrow, 
Harcourt?" said another. 

" Yes ; the steeple-chcuae. But of course I've no 
chance against Fitz-Hugh," was the modest answer. 

" Which have you entered for — school or house ?" 

" Both." 

" Both ! By Jove, you are going it. — I say, he's 
going in for both steeple-chases to-morrow. Did you 
ever hear such cheek ?" 
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" Such madness, you mean," observed a lad with a 
graceful, firmly-knit figure, sauntering up with an 
anxious expression on his usually pleasant, open coun- 
tenance. — " Who has ever heard of any one entering 
for all the things you have, Harcourt ? It's clear 
enough you don't know much of the business." 

" He knew enough to make you hide your dimin- 
ished head, or rather feet, to-day, and own to a de- 
feat, though," observed Sentry hotly. " Come, Fitz, 
such a mighty man of valour as you can surely 
afford a victory or two to some one else now and 
then." 

The last part of this speech somewhat mollified 
Fitz-Hugh. 

" Of course," he said, " I'm very glad to have a 
good rival. It makes it all much better fun." 

" Some glory in winning now, isn't there ?" re- 
marked Cunningham. 

" And no disgrace in losing," added Forsyth. — 
" You're in splendid form, Harcourt. I shouldn't be 
the least bit surprised if you pulled off the school 
steeple-chase. But you'll be finished by that time, 
you bet. We shan't see that sylph-like form leaping 
so airily over the hurdles at the House one." 

" Well, y(m needn't throw cold water on me al- 
ready," said Harcourt ; " I shall have plenty of that 
presently. But I'm a great believer in proverbial 
philosophy — ' Nothing venture, nothing have.' " 

" And so am I," retorted Fitz-Hugh ; " and I don't 
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forget the one which says, ' Pride goes before a 
fall/" 

" Hullo ! there's the dinner-bell. Time will show 
who knows best. I back Harcourt for my part. I 
like new blood in this sort of thing," concluded 
Sentry ; and the discussion ended. 

Wednesday dawned clear and bright. There was 
a frosty feeling in the air, but the ground was not 
frozen to slipperiness. For the first mile Leo did 
very well, keeping about five yards behind Fitz- 
Hugh, who was himself headed by an ambitious 
youth anxious to obtain the fleeting and evanescent 
meed of the praise of the indiscriminate observer. 
When this aspiring individual " died away," which 
he did after about one-third of the distance was 
accomplished, Fitz-Hugh took up the running, and 
gave Leo quite enough to do to keep his place behind 
him. Once let the distance between them be in- 
creased, and he felt it would be utterly hopeless to 
think of making it up. Then the race continued 
between them for the second mile, without the rela- 
tive situation of the two foremost competitors being 
altered. But now Leo began to feel the effect of his 
exertions. There was no doubt about it — he was 
getting "done." Could he last to the finish if this 
pace was maintained ? Nothing but the really good 
condition into which the severe training had brought 
him could have given him a chance : but he was 
undoubtedly plucky, and he struggled gamely on. 
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Just before the last hurdle jump, some " beastly 
thing," as he called it, gave way in Fitz-Hugh's left 
leg, and though it got right in less than half a 
minute, it decided his fate. Leo was but just be- 
hind, and he got over the hurdle, and then scrambled 
out of the water, so as to touch the tape exactly 
twenty seconds before his rival. A burst of cheers 
greeted him as he passed the winning point, and a 
crowd of congratulatory friends gathered round him 
at once. 

" I said so, I said so," cried Sentry, always a great 
admirer, though an ill-starred friend, of Leo's. 

" Let's get away," said the latter. " I do feel 
rather done. I must have a rest before the after- 
noon." 

" You don't really mean to go in again, do you V 

" Yes, I do. Why not ? And especially now that 
Fitz-Hugh, after pitching into me, has put down his 
name too. I wish he wasn't in my House, and then 
he couldn't ; but as he is, I can't help it." 

" And after all, Harcourt, you couldn't possibly 
have a jollier fellow for a rival." 

" No, I know. He's not the least likely to turn 
crusty, or bear a grudge against one. No ; there's no 
one I'd rather compete with than Fitz-Hugh." 

He had now reached his room, and he began his 
preparations for repose. He had once heard some 
one say that half an hour on the floor was worth 
three hours on the sofa or the bed. 
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" IVe got an hour till dinner," he said, " so that'll 
be equal to six on a sofa." 

" 80 far, then," punned the incorrigible Sentry, 
" destiny seems to smile upon you ; " and Leo 
stretched himself on the ground. It was not easy 
in that well-furnished but not very extensive apart- 
ment to find five feet ten inches of room in a straight 
line. But by dint of opening the door, and stretch- 
ing his legs under two chairs, and then out into the 
passage, Leo managed it with the trifling inconven- 
ience of having his head under the table, and the 
cloth tickling his ears every minute. He would not 
waste the precious minutes by taking it off; and the 
irritation did not matter, after all, he reflected, as 
rest for his back, and not sleep, was his great object 

After a carefully-selected dinner he felt a little 
better, and by the time the moment came for repair- 
ing to the ground he declared he was all right. 

"Where's Fitz-Hugh?" asked Sentry, who had 
accompanied Leo, with many prognostications of 
success. 

" Here he comes. I shouldn't like to be you, Har- 
court, if he loses again," observed Featherstonehaugh, 
who had also joined the crowd of lookers-on. 

" What bosh ! " said Leo ; " as if Fitz-Hugh was 
such a fool as to quarrel with a fellow for a fair 
victory in a clear field with no favour." 

Five minutes more and they were off. Oh, b 
helpless Lionel felt when about half the distance h 
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been accomplished ! His head swam, his legs felt like 
two lumps of lead, his eyes were dim, and as for his 
head, it seemed as though it had grown too big for 
his body, and was so heavy that it would tumble 
him over in another moment. Who was that in 
front ? Thank goodness, there was only one — Fitz- 
Hugh ! Yes, that it was ; and this was the last 
hurdle but two. Ah, he was over ; but so was Fitz- 
Hugh. Could he (Leo) keep on another sixty 
seconds ? Yes, he must ; for what was that ? A 
footstep behind. Eendells — he could beat Aim. 
Faster — faster — ^never mind about his eyes. You 
don't want eyes for running or jumping. Had he 
got enough life in him to get over this hedge ? Yes. 
And now there was only the water ; where was it ? 
Oh, there — it must be there, because there was some 
one just in. What a splash ! Why, that must be 
Fitz-Hugh. He should catch him up ; he wasn't on 
his legs yet. On — on — tiow — one desperate spurt. 
Had he cleared it ? No ; the ground was giving — 
scramble, scramble. Was he down ? No, not quite 
Now — ^now — up with Fitz-Hugh — ^neck and neck — 
now — just in time. Ah ! And with a last gasp, 
which was almost a shriek, he threw himself down 
on the grass and shut his eyes. It seemed as though 
there was only one sound, and that was the deafen- 
ing beating of his own heart. He lay on the grass 
there some time, marvelling that he could think any- 
thing worth an effort like this, and wondering whether 
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he should ever feel capable of speaking again, when 
he became conscious of plaudits and laughter, then 
of the mention of his own name; and at last he 
opened his eyes and sat up. 

" See the conquering hero comes — to !" cried Sentry. 
" Allow me the honour, moossoo, of conducting you to 
your apartment for a little well-earned repose." 

" Did I win ?" asked Leo, still bewildered and 
panting. 

" It was a dead heat," said Fitz-Hugh, coming up 
and holding out his hand to help Leo up. " I con- 
gratulate you, Harcourt. Of course I hate not win- 
ning outright, as much as is to be expected ; but I 
must say I never saw more pluck or better form than 
yours. You deserve your success." 

Leo was delighted and not a little elated at all this 
praise. Instantly forgetting all the reasons which 
had led him to undertake the task now €tccomplished, 
he said to the friends standing round, — 

" Let's celebrate the occasion by a banquet. Come 
and breakfast at Brown's to-morrow, you fellows — 
Fitz-Hugh, and Forsyth, and Sentry, and Cunning- 
ham, and Rendells; that's six, with me, and we'll 
have six others as well. It'll be nearly our last day ; 
and I'm a perfect Croesus now. Fancy being a sort 
of mild millionaire at the end of the half !" 

" How much have you made, Harcourt ?" 

" Oh, high jump, thirty shillings ; hundred yards, 
ditto ; third for long jump, ten shillings — that's three 
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pounds ten shillings. Then seven pounds for school 
steeple-chase ; and I suppose this prize will be divided 
between us — that's about thirty shillings: twelve 
pounds altogether." 

" But you're not going to have it in money instead 
of cups, surely," said several voices. — " What shall 
you do, Fitz ? You were second for the hundred 
yards, and first for two or three other things." 

" Oh, cups, of course. I've got six already. Half 
the joke is to get them as trophies, and have the 
inscription and all that on them. — Take my advice, 
Harcourt, and do the same. The moneyll soon go, 
and the cups won't. You'd much better get them. 
Why, unless you're in debt, or most frightfully hard 
up, you wouldn't be such a duifer as not to get a cup 
for the school steeple-chase. I've got two, and if I'd 
done a little better to-day I should have kept the 
challenge cup cus well. You'll be proud all your life 
of winning the school steeple-chase." 

" I've got a good display of cups, too," said another 
boy. " But you should see Desborough's father's side- 
board. It's simply blazing with cups and flagons and 
salvers he's won at diffe^mai^hes ; and in the middle 
there's a bell-glass with a silver bat and wickets, and 
the identical ball that was used the year he made 
such a score at Lord's." 

" I know," observed Fitz-Hugh. " I've seen it. 
Oh, I certainly would get cups. What on earth 
makes you take the money instead, Harcourt ?" 
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Oh, I don't know. I thought it would be more 
useful; but I haven't settled yet which I shall do. 
I think you're right, Fitz, about the steeple-chase 
prize. It does seem a pity not to have a cup to 
show for that." 

" Let's go and get the money now, and then order 
the cups at Dick Merrick's. I've got a pattern in 
my mind's eye-^A a design, quite original, and 
most highly artistic, and all that sort of thing. I'll 
draw you a picture of it, and you can order one like 
it if they'll let us ; but I daresay they won't." 

Leo mumbled something in reply, and then de- 
parted to his room to change. What could he say ? 

" 'Pon my word it's very hard lines," he said to 
himseK. " What shall I do ? Here I am, with £12 
sterling in my pocket, as it were — an unheard-of 
amount for me. And yet the fellows evidently think 
it odd and money-grubbing to keep it, instead of 
getting cups. I don't see anything for it but to 
halve it, or nearly that. I'll get a cup for £6, and 
with the rest I'll pay my dame for the volunteer kit 
and the beagle fee. Really, I think I've done rather 
well, on the whole. I've paid my House subscriptions, 
and got through the entire half on what I brought 
with me, and my weekly shilling, without getting 
into a farthing's debt — except, by-the-by, that new 
suit to replace the jammy one, and a pair of stout 
boots for the beagle runs, and a new great-coat that 
day I was so cold in my old one — oh, and a new 
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umbrella instead of the one I lost in chapel, and — 
and — and that's all; but every one of those were 
necessary expenses — ^any one can see that. No ; Al- 
fred may storm and croak as he likes, but I'm not 
so black as I'm painted. I'll get a cup worth £6 as 
a remembrance of my luck yesterday (for it was luck 
for me that poor Fitz came to grief as he did), and 
the rest I'll present to my dame. That's settled." 

Having thus arranged matters in his own mind, he 
ran downstairs, and met Fitz-Hugh just emerging, 
ready for the walk. Having obtained their prize- 
money from the captain of the boats, and received 
various compliments from the house-captain and 
other school magnates, they proceeded to Dick Mer- 
rick's, Fitz-Hugh enlarging all the way on his design. 

He explained it with such great minuteness and 
elaborateness to the unfortunate man in the shop that 
that worthy's face became hopelessly vacant at last ; 
and when Fitz-Hugh, after strewing the counter with 
drawings, and making a great many voluble speeches, 
beginning with, " It's the simplest thing in the world. 
Now, just look — " the shopman said meekly, — 

" I think, m'lord, I'd better just take the pictures 
to Mr. Merrick, and he'll give an estimate, and say 
if it can be done. He's only in the shop-parlour." 

" All right, only hurry up," answered Fitz-Hugh ; 
and in a minute the well-known Mr. Merrick appeared. 

" As far as I understand your design, my lord, the 
cup you wish for would come to £7." 
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" That'll do, won't it, Harcourt ? That's just what 
we want.- — Then make Mr. Harcourt one, Dick ; and 
I hope it'll be ready by the beginning of next 
half." 

" Hadn't I better choose one that's here, Fitz- 
Hugh ?" Leo ventured to say. 

" We've some very chaste designs, sir, by the best 
makers. Allow me to hand you a catalogue of our 
leading patterns," said Mr. Merrick, presenting a neat 
little picture-book. 

" Oh no ; there's no joke in a thing that's just like 
every one else's. Any fool can have that. I want 
something with character and originality about it. 
You'd much better stick to what we said, Harcourt. 
— And of course, Merrick, the Eton arms are to be on 
it, and Mr. Harcourt's name and the date, and an 
inscription to say he won it yesterday. You know 
aU that." 

" Yes, m'lord, cert'nly. But if you'd just write 
down the words, sir, it would be more satisfactory." 

So Leo got out a pencil, and feeling quite con- 
quered, wrote out what was to be engraved on the 
cup. 

" You'd better pay now, hadn't you, as you've got 
the coin, or perhaps you'd forget and spend it . on 
something else," suggested Fitz-Hugh, who, though 
his father supplied him with loads of money, some- 
how never seemed to have any when he wanted it. 
Leo, saying to himself that it was too late to object 
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now, handed over the sovereigns, and then left the 
shop, rather silent and subdued. 

" Now," said Fitz-Hugh, " we've just time to order 
the breakfast at Brown's. What rippin' fun we 
shall have ! You are a brick, Harcourt, to stand us 
such a feed. Have you asked the other six yet ?" 

" No," said Leo, " not yet. I'm not sure that I 
shall. Don't you think that six'll do ? they're the 
jolliest in our set." 

" Do ? Why, my dear fellow, the more the merrier. 
If that worthy old saying is ever true, it's true at a 
festive breakfast. — I say, Mrs. Brown, here's Mr. 
Harcourt come to order breakfast for — (How many, 
Harcourt ? " Oh, we'll have twelve — it's more fun.") 
— twelve, to-morrow morning ; and let it be as stun- 
ning a repast as you can provide. — That's what you 
want, isn't it, Harcourt ? " 

" Yes," replied that feeble being. " Mind it's ready 
in plenty of time, Mrs. Brown." 

" What'U you have ? Or will you leave Brown to 
cater judiciously?" pursued the indefatigable Fitz- 
Hugh. 

" You leave it to me, gentlemen, and you won't be 
dissatisfied," replied the experienced mistress of the 
" sock-shop ;" and our friends departed, Fitz-Hugh 
in spirits as superlatively high as Leo's were de- 
pressed. However, in less than five minutes he had 
argued himself into placidity again. 

" After all, what's the good of thinking about what 
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I meant to do ? I can't do it now, and there's an 
end of it. And I earned every shilling myself; so 
it's all my own, and no one else's." 

Then he threw off " dull care," and gave himself 
up to the festivity which always belongs to the last 
days of the half. 

True to her word, Mrs. Brown was quite ready 
when the guests arrived on Thursday morning. It 
was a sumptuous " collation," as Sentry said. Fish, 
dried and fresh, and eggs, poached and boiled, were 
followed by steak, sausages, and potted meats, and 
these again by marmalade and strawberry jam. 
Toast and rolls, and tea, coffee, and cocoa, of course, 
accompanied the other viands, and were largely con- 
sumed. Mrs. Brown had evidently taken Fitz-Hugh's 
words to heart, and this was the result. It was 
quite a pity that the good things had to be bolted 
so quickly ; but an Eton " breakfast " is never very 
satisfactory, except to the supplier thereof. Some- 
how, no one can ever manage to arrive in time to 
stay long and yet be in time for chapel. 

On this occasion every one enjoyed himself, even 
including the host, who had made up his mind to 
spend his money just in some way that would make 
himself and the other fellows jolly, and think about 
the future afterwards. He did look a little dumb- 
foundered, though, when Mrs. Brown presented her 
" small account " at the end of the meal. " Break- 
fast for twelve, at 3s. 9d. per head — £2, 5s." He 
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was determined, however, to say nothing about it. 
So he got up and paid the money, unobserved by his 
guests, who were all busily employed in talking and 
eating. 

" £9, 5s. from £12 leaves £2, 15s.," he reflected, as 
he proceeded rapidly towards chapel, with several 
friends on either side, all talking at once. " I know 
what I'll do. ["Tell him you'll know the reason 
why."] I'll keep the money for Freeman and Flint. 
I'd nearly forgotten them ; and they must be paid 
at once [" I never said so."] — at least Freeman must. 
I expect ["Yes, Sentry, of course."] I shall have a 
particularly charming and friendly interview with him 
in the holidays. [" Shut up, Forsyth."] Never mind, 
I can bear it. I am glad I've got enough for the 
hunting bill. [" Just in time, Fitz. I thought so."] 
At all events, that'll put off the evil day of having 
to tell Alf, and that's something." 









CHAPTER XL 



Alfred's adventure. 



ALFRED'S visit to his friend Maurice Vivian was 
rather an important event in more respects 
than one. In his childhood he had been too much of 
an invalid to leave home, and since he had lived at 
Layton, he had had little leisure and less money to 
spend on paying visits. In his holidays, his one idea 
had constantly been to make up for lost time. He 
always thought himself very backward, though he 
was really quite the reverse, being, as has been already 
said, at the top of his school, and the pride and glory 
of his masters. 

Maurice Vivian was really more Leo's friend than 
Alfred's, as they had been school-fellows ever since 
they were small children. Before Sir Rupert, Maurice's 
father, came into his property in Sussex, he had lived 
in Leicestershire, near Mrs. Harcourt's house, and the 
two little boys had gone to the same preparatory 
school. Maurice often spent his half -holidays at Mrs. 
Harcourt's, and thus he became well acquainted with 
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Leo's brother, to whom he took a great liking. Just 
after the family moved into Sussex, on the death of 
Maurice's grandfather, Lady Vivian died, leaving her 
husband and only child to begin life in their new 
home, under a cloud of almost unbearable sorrow. 

Sir Rupert never recovered from the effects of his 
wife's sudden death. He took a great dislike to 
Wellcombe, and would have left it altogether, if he 
had not thought it wrong to be an " absentee land- 
lord." He threw himself vehemently into political 
life, entered Parliament, and seemed to care little for 
anything but the success of his party. 

Yes — there was one interest dearer to him still, 
and one for which he would have given up every 
political scheme; and that was his little son. To 
him he was absolutely and entirely devoted. 

When Maurice went to Eton at thirteen. Sir Rupert, 
who missed him every hour of the day— for he had 
been with him always, in town and country, like his 
shadow — ^used to go and see him so often that it 
became quite a joke with Maurice's friends to say, 
"Vivian, your father'U be here to-day. He hasn't 
been for a whole week. What a lucky beggar you 
are ! I wish / had a father to come and see me, and 
tip me, and give me feeds at Layton's every few days. 
What a model son I should be to such a father as 
that ! " 

When, therefore, Vivian met with a serious accident 
while getting out of the train at the beginning of the 
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Christmas holidays with which this history opens, Sir 
Rupert was ahnost beside himself with anxiety. He 
could not take him up to London, as the doctors would 
not hear of it, but he had every famous physician he 
could think of to see him, and he waited upon and 
watched him with as much care as the lad's mother 
had shown of old. Even when Parliament opened. 
Sir Rupert could not tear himself from his son's side, 
except just for the Queen's speech ; but towards the 
end of February such important questions came on 
that it seemed a duty to go up to town, and try to 
carry through the measures which he deemed of such 
moment to the country. But he could not leave his 
boy alone, so he caught eagerly at Maurice's suggestion 
that Alfred Harcourt should be asked to come and 
stay with him. 

"I like Alfred, father," he said; "he's always the 
same, and he's so kind — he'll do anything he thinks 
one wants. Besides, he's got such lots to say, and 
then he's had the same sort of thing to suffer that I 
have now, and he'll be able to sympathize. There's 
no one I should like so much to have until Fred gets 
here." 

"Then you shall have him, my boy, if he will 
come," was the reply, and to Maurice's delight the 
invitation was accepted. 

He was lying on a sofa by the library fire when 
Alfred entered the room. The invalid's eyes brightened 
directly. 
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" I am so awfully glad to see you, Harcourt/' he 
said. " It seems quite like old times. It's very jolly 
of you to come, for it'll be as dull as ditch-water. 
You'll have no one to speak to but me, and I feel as 
stupid as an owl ; I'm so sick of everything." 

"Well, you're just the fellow I've come to see," 
responded Alfred. " I haven't seen you for such ages 
that we shall have no end of things to talk about." 

" Father's only waited till you came, to go up to 
London. Oh, here he is." 

As he spoke. Sir Rupert entered the room. He 
was a very tall, spare man, with thin gray hair and 
deep-set eyes. Sorrow or study, or perhaps premature 
middle age, had made him stoop, so that he did not 
look nearly his full height. His son's accident had 
intensified the expression of anxiety which his face 
habitually wore. He greeted Alfred very kindly. 

" It's very good of you to come and cheer this poor 
prisoner," he said, shaking hands Very warmly. " I 
hope you will make yourself quite at home, and do 
anything you like while you are here. A horse and 
dog-cart will be quite at your disposal if you want to 
use them. But I know you will do what you can for 
Maurice. He is feeling this long bout of enforced 
captivity very much, besides still suffering pain from 
his injury. I hope Mrs. Harcourt and your brother 
are quite well ? " 

" Quite well, thank you — at least pretty well," an- 
swered Alfred, a little shyly. Sir Rupert's melancholy 
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gravity always rather awed him. However, he soon 
left the boys alone, and after luncheon he went away, 
leaving many injunctions with Alfred, and many com- 
mands to the servants to look well after his idolized 
son. 

As soon as he was gone, Alfred threw himself into 
an arm-chair facing Maurice's sofa, with an air of 
great relief and satisfaction, and stretched out his feet 
towards the wood-fire which was blazing cheerily in 
the big fire-place. 

" I am so glad that father's gone. I was so afraid 
he wouldn't," observed Maurice, who was an enthusi- 
astic politician, and studied the debates with the 
greatest diligence. He had a book in which he pre- 
served all his father's speeches. He cut them out of 
the papers, and headed them in a business-like way — 
for example, " November 3, 18 8-: Extension of Fran- 
chise. Amendment proposed by Sir R. V. : Ayes, 302 ; 
Noes, 74. Majority in favour of amendment, 228." 
" It would have been so horrible to feel that he was 
neglecting his duties to his country just because of 
me — and now, too, when there is so much to be done. 
Those wretched Tories have got everything into such 
a mess." 

" Thase miserable Radicals, you mean," retorted 
Alfred, sitting very upright; then seeing Maurice's 
face flush angrily — "I don't mean people like your 
father, of course, Vivian, but the party as a whole. \ 
Why, you can't think the way that noble Grordon — • 
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England's greatest hero since — since — since — I don't 
know when — was left to die in the desert in '85, just 
from the sheer indecision and weakness of (Jovern- 
ment, was right ? " 

" Large questions of national importance should not 
be tried by their effects on individuals," replied Maurice 
majestically. 

" Well, then, look at the Eastern Question," went 
on Alfred eagerly — "not to speak of India — which 
was right, Gladstone or Lord Beaconsfield, about those 
double-dealing Russians ? " 

"That remains to be seen," answered the other. 
" But when you apply the opprobrious epithet ' double- 
dealing,' Harcourt, you are outraging one of the first 
rules of parliamentary debate, by begging a question 
which is not proved." 

" I don't care," answered Alfred hotly. " / say 
what I think ; some people don't, I know." 

Maurice took no notice of this ebullition, but went 
on calmly — 

" There can be no question among those who under- 
stand the matter that the Liberal measures about 
home affairs have been of infinitely greater impor- 
tance and value than the Tories'." 

" Yes, because the Tories, as you call them, believe 
with Dizzy that the really important part of British 
statesmanship is its foreign policy," said Alfred, who 
was a diligent reader of the Disraelian novels. 

"And the Liberals consider the daily lives and 
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property of the inhabitants of Great Britain of im- 
measurably more moment than the greatness of her 
foreign influence and possessions." 

" As if one was not bound up in the other," Alfred 
broke in. 

" There's free education, now. What Tory would 
ever have originated such a glorious idea as that? 
Their idea of liberality is to force parents to send 
their children to school, when they might be eammg 
a little money, and then make the poor wretches pay 
for the privilege." 

" And the Liberals' notion of righteousness is to teach 
them a smattering of all sorts of useless ' ologies,' and 
leave out ' the-ology ' — religion — as unnecessary and 
superfluous. Besides, you know perfectly well that 
the Education Act, enforcing school attendance, was 
passed by a Liberal Government, not a Conservative 
one." 

" Buckle says," pursued Maurice, still very dignified, 
and determined not to lose his temper (people in " the 
House" never did, or "hardly ever"), "that civilization 
owes a great deal more to intellectual progress than 
to any moral advance made by the human race." 

"Buckle talks a great deal of bosh, as is being 
proved every day now by scientific men who don't 
think, as he did, that wisdom will die with them." 

" Have you read Buckle ?" asked Maurice, in a very 
crushing voice. 

" N— n-no ; only extracts. Have you ? " 
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" N-n-no ; only ex-extracts," replied Maurice ; and 
then there was a somewhat awkward pause. 

" Look here, Harcourt," said Maurice, after a few 
minutes, — "I think we'd better agree to differ about 
politics, and not discuss them any more. It would 
not be any use ; we should only make one another 
savage. You see you are rather narrow and backward 
in your views." 

"I think so too," agreed Alfred; "but as to my 
being narrow and backward, if you see a precipice 
in front of you, and some one suggests jumping 
over, I call it common sense, not narrowness, to 
refuse." 

" I think we won't argue any more. You don't 
quite understand the first laws of reasoning, Harcourt. 
To call progress a precipice is so utterly beside the 
mark that it prevents all possibility of further dis- 
cussion. Let's change the subject." 

Alfred was quite ready to do so, especially as he 
could see by the bright colour and excited eyes of his 
friend, usually very pale and quiet, that he was not 
fit for controversy on a subject which to him was the 
most interesting in the world. 

So they passed to the unfailing topic of the books 
they had lately been reading. Maurice was in the 
middle of "A Journey by Night," and Alfred, on 
hearing an epitome of the first part of the story, 
offered to go on reading it aloud to Maurice. 

" Oh do, if you don't mind," said the latter ; " my 
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eyes axe quite tired out. I have done nothing but 
read, read, read all day long lately." 

Unlike most young people, whose elocution is as a 
rule a dismal, monotonous mumble, Alfred read aloud 
particularly well, and the time passed very pleasantly 
until dinner-time. In the evening they played chess, 
and as they were fairly even, they had some excellent 
games, which lasted until Maurice's early invalid bed- 
time. 

In reading, talking, and playing games, the days 
passed quickly away. The change of scene and com- 
panionship were very pleasant to Alfred, and he 
decidedly enjoyed his visit. He went out riding once 
or twice, but he resisted a strong temptation to hunt, 
though the hounds met twice not far from Wellcombe. 
He was not so good a rider as Leo, having only been 
strong enough for outdoor exercise a short time before 
leaving Leicestershire. 

" And if I did come a cropper, and hurt the horse, 
what should I do ? " he thought. 

At length the last day but one of his visit came. 
It was Friday night, and Sir Rupert was to come 
from the station the next morning in the dog-cart 
which took Alfred thither. 

Generally Alfred was so good a sleeper that an 
alarm of the most maddening and terrific character 
failed to wake him. But on this particular night he 
was restless and uncomfortable, and he kept dozing 
oflF and waking up hot and excited. Wellcombe was 
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a large house, and was naturally very quiet at night 
just now, as there was no one in it but the two boys, 
and the servants, who slept in a separate wing. 

About two o'clock Alfred waked up once more, and 
with a start. He felt as if he had heard something 
going on, but he could not tell what it was. He sat 
up in bed and listened. 

" Ha ! there it is again," he said, half aloud. " It 
sounds like voices downstairs. Surely it can't be the 
servants at this time of night. Why, I heard it strike 
two last time I woke up. The sounds come from 
downstairs." 

He jumped out of bed, seized his dressing-gown, 
opened his door suddenly, so that it did not creak, and 
listened again. Yes ! there were certainly voices in 
the hall, and every now and then there came a flash 
from some light. Alfred's room was close to the 
beginning of a corridor, and consequently not far 
from the stairs. Treading very softly — not a very 
diflScult task with bare feet — he went to the top of 
the well-staircase, and looked down cautiously. There 
was a skylight just overhead, and a faint light 
streamed through it from a crescent moon. By this 
gleam Alfred could discern three men's figures, one 
standing, the others sitting round a table below, and 
evidently manipulating some instrument. 

" 'Twon't work. What's to be done ? " said one of 
them with an oath. 

" Try the door with the other. If that won't do 
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we'll go up to the young un's nest. He's safe to help 
us, with a threat or two. He's dicky with a game 
leg," was the reply, and the other two men went 
across the hall towards the butler's pantry, which was 
a short way off. The other remained in his place, 
bending over the key in his hand. 

" Burglars ! What shxill I do ? What ought I to 
do ? " thought Alfred, his blood curdling for one 
moment with the horror of the situation. " I'm no 
good by myself, and I don't know the way to the 
butler's room. He may sleep downstairs. I know 
which side is the servants* wing, though, because 
Vivifin told me," and he sped down a passage on the 
right. The first door he came to was open, and the 
room was empty. Alfred could just discern a coat 
and white tie lying on the bed. He went to the next 
door and knocked. 

A sleepy grunt of interrogation was the only 
answer. The voice was just recognizable as William's. 

" Open the door, William; there's something the mat- 
ter," murmured Alfred with his lips to the key-hole ; 
and after a slight scuffle, the white, scared countenance 
of William appeared through a very small aperture. 

" What is it, sir ? Is the young master took bad ? " 
he inquired anxiously. 

" No," whispered Alfred, " but the house has been 
attacked by burglars. They're in the hall now ; and 
Jenkinson's out — his room is empty. We must go 
down, William, and see what we can do." 
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Alas ! William's only answer W8is to shut the door 
quickly and quietly in Alfred's face ; and he could 
hear him cautiously turn the key in the lock as he 
said in a sepulchral tone, but with great earnestness, — 

"Twould be madness', sir, for us to think of it. 
Don't you go for to do such a thing. Such people 
bristles with gunpowder, like porcupines. You 
wouldn't do no good, sir, but 'arm a-goin' down. 
And all the doors is locked. They can't get nothink, 
except fire and bloodshed." 

Alfred did not remain to hear the end of this 
eloquent address. He ran once more to the top of 
the stairs, and heard one of the men say, — 

"If that's no go, up we climbs. The sight of a 
gun '11 soon bring the young bloke to reason." 

The others assented gruflly, and then they all bent 
over the table to find something. 

In an instant Alfred made up his mind what to do. 
Save the fnend who had been left in his charge he 
must and would, at all costs. 

He ran quickly down the stairs, his bare feet 
making no sound on the thick carpet, and seizing the 
striker of the gong, which stood in a dark comer just 
at the bottom, he gave it five or six thundering bangs, 
which resounded through and through the silent 
house, reverberating long after he had ceased striking. 

The burglars had evidently never heard a gong 
before. The effect upon them was wonderful. They 
all gave a terrified start, caught up their tools, and 
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without looking round even to see where the noise 
came from, rushed to the window of the outer hall 
by which they had entered, and disappeared into the 
darkness, leaving Alfred master of the situation. 
Like lightning he tore upstairs again and thumped at 
the gallant William's door. 

" They^re gone, William. Come and help me to 
barricade the window," he said, " and don't be such 
a confounded coward." 

William opened the door, but not until sounds had 
been audible, very like the crawling of a heavy body 
from under the bedstead. He looked a little crest- 
fallen as he said, — " I'll be with you in a moment, 
sir ; " and in a few seconds he followed Alfred to the 
hall, attired in the long drab great-coat in which he 
occasionally went on the carriage-box. 

" Which I ain't a coward, sir," he protested as they 
went along, — " no more than any sensible man 'ud be. 
I look on suicide as equal to murder, and a-letting 
a army of burglars blow your brains out for nothink 
at all is what I denominate as such, and what my 
conscience couldn't allow of me to do." 

"All right, William; never mind your conscience 
now. I suppose it won't be against your pushing 
this cabinet against the window. They've smashed 
the glass, or taken it out, and I suppose they've cut 
out the shutters. They might be in again if we 
didn't bar the entrance." 

William required no second bidding. He worked 
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away with immense energy, and they had just got 
the great carved cabinet up to the window when 
a low whistle was heard outside. 

" Lor' ! if that ain't Jenkinson's whistle ! " ex- 
claimed William. " Really, though I don't approve 
of a cove splitting on his 'sociates, in a general way, 
I do think it's almost my duty now to mention Jen- 
kinson's goings-on to the master. It's downright 
dangerous his staying out like this, and 'specially now 
Benjamin's gone to town with Sir Rupert. You'll let 
him in now, won't you, sir ? " 

" Yes, I suppose I'd better," said Alfred ; and they 
pulled away at the mighty cabinet until they had 
dragged it sufficiently back to allow of the ingress of 
the portly Jenkinson. His confused look and stum- 
bling gait showed Alfred that he was in no state for 
a reprimand. Nor could he have been a confederate 
of the burglars, as Alfred had at first suspected. 

" Go to bed at once, Jenkinson," he said. " You 
shall hear what has happened in the morning ; " and 
the man slank away. 

" 'Tis all along of him leaving this shutter undone 
as them chaps got in," observed William, still in 
a state of virtuous indignation. " In my master's 
interests I see now as I ought to speak. I've been 
too faithful a friend to Jenkinson. But I shall do 
my duty now, come what may." 

" Well, as I find it a trifle cold, I shall go back to 
bed," said Alfred when the work was done. He did 
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not think it worth while to reply to his companion's 
observations. 

*' Why, sir, youll catch your death running about 
like that. Why ever didn't you put something warm 
on, like me ? " 

" I'd something else to do. Good-night." And he 
returned to his room, in haste to don some more 
clothing before going to see how much Maurice had 
been disturbed. William followed him up the front 
staircase, the back premises being locked. 

" Gk)od-night, sir," he said ; " but I ain't going to 
bed again, not if I know it. My nerves wouldn't 
allow of it; and besides, I shall sit up and keep 
watch over the plate and things, now I know what 
sort of people's about. I feel I'm in charge, Jenkin- 
son's be'aviour being such." 

Of course Maurice had been waked up by the gong, 
and nothing but the doctor's stringent orders and 
terrible predictions in case he disobeyed them could 
have kept him from crawling down to see what was 
the matter. The rest of the servants had also been 
awakened, and they stood at the head of the staircase 
in various stages of d^shabill^, holding on to one 
another, and shaking in every limb. 

Alfred left William to satisfy their shrill inquiries, 
while he went to reassure his friend. 

" It's nothing now, Vivian," he said ; " only some 
fellows had broken into the hall, which Jenkinson 
had not shut up properly, because he was out drink- 
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ing, and I struck the gong and frightened them off. 
They'd only just come, and they've taken nothing 
whatever. How they did bolt ! They evidently 
thought the noise something uncanny. However, it's 
all over now, so we can go to sleep again. I'm 
awfully sorry you've been so disturbed." 

" But, Harcourt, were you all alone ? " 

" Yes ; that Pecksniffian William said his conscience 
wouldn't allow him to court suicide." 

" But how splendid of you, Harcourt 1 Only 8fu/p- 
posing you hadn't been here, and they'd done all 
they wanted ! I shall tell father all about it, of 
course. What wUl he say ? Why, you've saved our 
lives." 

" If I have it's no credit to me, but only because 
the thieves were such precious funks. Now, I'm 
going to try and get a little sleep. Luckily for me, 
I couldn't sleep before they came. Are you all right 
now, Vivian ? " 

" Yes ; only I feel so excited. I wish I could have 
helped you, instead of lying here like a senseless log. 
But I'll try to go to sleep and dream about you, Har- 
court. What a hero you've been ! " 

Of course nothing was talked of the next morning 
but the burglary, and all the effects likely to follow. 
Three tools had been left behind, after all, and these 
Maurice hoped would supply a clue to the discovery 
of the men. It seemed very funny and unnatural to 
Alfred to be treated like a hero ; he was so entirely 
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unused to it. He had an interview with Jenkinson 
before he left, in which he gave that functionary " a 
bit of his mind." 

" You won't say more than you can help about it, 
will you, sir," said the butler, " and get a man out of 
a good place in these hard times ? Fve served Sir 
Rupert well for ten years, and it's hard to be turned 
off for one fault." 

"Considering that your one fault has endangered the 
life of your master's son, and might have lost all the 
plate left in your charge, I think it's a pretty serious 
one," replied Alfred. " But you can make yourself 
quite easy. I shall say nothing whatever to Sir 
Rupert unless he asks me, or I am called as a witness 
if the men are caught. I've given a full account of 
all that happened to Mr. Maurice, and he will tell Sir 
Rupert. I should think it highly probable that you 
will have to find another situation, and if so, I advise 
you to do as I have done — take the pledge, and sport 
the blue ribbon." So saying, he entered the library 
to take leave of his friend. 

" Good-bye, Vivian ; I hope you'll soon be all right 
again. I've enjoyed my visit here awfully ; it's been 
very jolly indeed." 

" Good-bye, Harcourt ; mind, you must come again 
soon. You've done me no end of good, and I think 
you're the pluckiest fellow I know ; which I must say 
I shouldn't have thought, you're so quiet and matter- 
of-fact." 
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" I'm not fond of personating General Bounce," 
replied Alfred ; " but as for pluck, I only behaved with 
common humanity last night. Good-bye again;" and 
he shut the door, ran down the hall steps, and was off 
in a minute. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THE RESULT OP THE ADVENTURE. 

" T T'S meself that hopes you're well, acushla," ex- 
A claimed Leo about six o'clock that evening, 
opening the door of Alfreds workshop, While the 
latter was bending over some very classical -looking 
volumes. 

" Hullo, Leo ! there you are, are you ? " he cried, 
jumping up with such alacrity as to upset half a 
dozen books, which fell to the ground on their faces, 
scattering their loose leaves in the air as they 
descended. 

" Permit me, pale student," cried -Leo, seizing 
a broom which stood in the comer, and sweeping 
every book and paper he could see into one great 
heap. *'Your studies are entirely confined to the 
dead languages, I see, Alf. Do you still spend the 
whole of your time in conversing with defunct 
Athenians ? What a monument of learning you 
must be ! I only hope you haven't reached the stage 
of making Latin and Greek jokes. I have a good 
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deal of patience, but there I do make a stand. May 
a feeble earth-worm venture to inquire to what 
special end these researches are directed ? " 

" Towards the modest end of knowing as much as 
my fellow -creatures. Don't talk bosh about pale 
students, Leo. You know I don't know a quarter 
of what I ought, and I want to get on. If you felt 
as backward as I do, you'd do the same." 

" Should I ? I think not, dear young friend ; but 
we won't dispute the point. — How's mother, Alf ? I 
came here just to hear how she was. You say she 
gets frightened by anything sudden, so I thought 
perhaps you'd better go and say I'm come." 

" Yes, I'll go directly. She's looking forward 
immensely to the holidays, as usual. I think she 
certainly seems better ; but I only came back from 
Wellcombe this morning, and Miss Irvine hasn't been 
gone more than half an hour." 

" How did you enjoy your visit to Vivian ? " 

" Oh, awfully. He's such a nice fellow, only he's 
rather bigoted about politics." 

" Bigoted ! I should think he is. No one who 
knew him would ever mention the subject to him. I 
never saw such a fellow. He takes enough papers 
— all on one side too; it never occurs to him that 
there can be another — to light all the fires at Eton ; 
and if he does get the chance, doesn't he go ahead 
about the state of the nation and the laws of social 
progress, and rot of that sort. I always have a 
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pressing engagement somewhere else when he begins. 
I never agree with a word he says ; but I'm not up in 
the arguments on my side, so I'd rather not let him 
harangue me. In other respects he's an excellent 
fellow. I believe he's awfully popular in his House." 

"Yes, I should think he must be. I like him 
tremendously. He's getting better now, but he's had 
a wretched time of it. — By-the-by, Leo, I had an ad- 
venture before I came away." 

" You ! An adventure 1 I suppose you nipped it 
in the bud, then, and managed that it should end in 
something as flat as a pancake. What was it ? " 

" I'll tell you presently ; but I think we'd better go 
up to mother now," and they went indoors. 

Mrs. Harcourt was even paler and more worn than 
when Leo had seen her last. She did not look quite 
so unhappy, though her eyes were still more hollow, 
and her voice very plaintive and tremulous. Perhaps 
the sharing of her secret with others had been a relief. 
Hers was not a nature able to stand alone. Now 
that her boys knew of her illness and possible separa- 
tion from them, there would be far more freedom of 
intercourse than there had been when she was keep- 
ing the knowledge of her sufferings from them. 

How her wan face lighted up as Leo, her tall, 
handsome, sunny-faced Leo, entered the room ! 

" How are you, mother dear ? " he said, kissing her 
affectionately. "I hope you're better. I'm so glad 
you've got the doctor at last." 
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.1 
" I'm better, dearest ; he has done me good. How 

nice it is, my boy, to have you back ! " she answered, 

holding his hand as he sat by her on the sofa. " How 

well you are looking, Leo ! Have you had a pleasant 

half ? " 

" Yeb, mother, and distinguished myself in all sorts 
of ways, which 111 tell you about by-and-by. — Not 
books, though, Alf. I haven't been burning the mid- 
night oil like you ; I didn't see the good of it. But 
I heard this morning, mother, that I'm likely to get 
into " Pop " next half, which is extremely swagger." 

" Get into ' Pop,' Leo ? What does that mean ? " 

"It's the Eton Debating Society, and only a few 
fellows, such as the captain of the eleven and the 
school captain, are in it. Twenty-eight, I believe, is 
the maximum number." 

" But why is it called ' Pop ' ? What an odd name ! " 

" Oh, that's only because the members are the most 
popular fellows — at least, I suppose that's the reason. 
They're voted for, when there's a vacancy, by the 
other members." 

"Dear Leo, I'm so glad. That is an honour — to 
be chosen out of aU those hundreds of boys." 

" Oh, it's not that," said Lionel carelessly. " Of 
course, no * lower boy ' could be chosen ; but it's very 
jolly, and I must say if I do get in I shall be very 
glad." 

The next morning when the letters arrived there 
was one for Alfred, directed in a large unknown hand. 
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He read it very quietly, but his face was so crim- 
son when he laid it down that Leo's attention was 
attracted. 

" What's the row, Alf ? You look as though you 
had received a death-warrant or a premiership. Which 
is it?" 

"Neither. It's only a letter from Sir Rupert 
Vivian." 

" What does he say, Alfred dear ? — Did you hear, 
Leo, about Alfred's heroism ? " asked Mrs. Harcourt. 

"No, not a word. — Is that the 'adventure,' Alf? 
Let's hear about it. This is awfully exciting." 

" Read the letter first, Alfred — I should so like to 
hear it — and then you can tell Leo what happened 
afterwards." 

Alfred hesitated. 

"He's too bashful, mother. Don't you see the 
tender blush of modesty on that damask cheek ? — 
Here, give it me, Alf. I'll read it, and you can put 
your head in a bag if you like while it is going on." 

He took it, and after a great many " hems," and 
after striking an imposing attitude, with one leg a 
little forward, and his left "hand thrust into his waist- 
coat (k la Beaconsfield, as he observed parenthetically), 
he began : — 

" Wellcombe, Sussex, March i?5, 18—, 

" Dear Harcourt, — I cannot let the post go 
without writing to tell you how deeply I feel my 
obligations to you for your courageous conduct and 
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great presence of mind last night. Maurice has told 
me how you acted, with what promptitude and un- 
selfishness at a moment of great emergency ; and I 
cannot but feel that I may owe to you the safety, 
perhaps the life, of my son, as well as the preservation 
of a great deal of my property. 

" No one could have shown more manly courage ; 
few people could have displayed such quickness of 
resource. Words, however, are but a weak way of 
expressing gratitude. If you will tell me of any way 
in which I can promote your interests, I shall be 
greatly obliged to you, and I hope you will do this in 
consideration of my old friendship with your father, 
and my feelings of thankfulness towards yourself. 

" Maurice wishes me to say that he misses you very 
much, and that the sooner you come again the better. 
He has certainly been improved in strength and spirits 
by your visit. 

"The police think they are on the track of the 
burglars, so I hope they may be caught before they 
do further harm. 

" With kind regards to Mrs. Harcourt, yours very 

truly, Rupert Vivian.'* 

Lionel flung down the letter and rushed up to 
Alfred, who had listened to his own praises with very 
pink cheeks and downcast eyes. Patting his brother 
furiously on the back, Leo cried, — 

"Well done, Alf ! you are a hero. Courage and 
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promptitude, presence of mind and quickness of re- 
source ! Hang it all ! Why, Alfred, you're a regular 
Gordon — ^you are indeed. I feel quite proud to be the 
brother of such a remarkable person. And think of 
the last part ! Ton my word, don't I wish some one 
would ask me to oblige them with a list of a few 
things I should like ; it wouldn't take Toe long to 
send an answer. Why, Alf, old boy, your fortune's 
made. Here's a public man — eloquent M.P. — Liberal 
leader — junior something or other to the what d'you 
call it — at your feet — literally at your feet ! It's 
perfectly astounding.^No, thank you, mother, no 
more coflFee. I couldn't swallow another drop. I'm 
too much overcome at my only brother's new splen- 
dours." 

"Don't be such an ass, Leo," interposed Alfred at 
last. " If you'll give me a moment to tell you what 
really happened, you'll see that Sir Rupert has been 
listening to Maurice's high-flown descriptions, and has 
made a mountain out of a mole-hill." 

" Fire away then," responded Leo, throwing himself 
down on the very sofa where he had so reluctantly 
listened to Alfred's lecture two months before. Al- 
fred's version of his adventure was a very mild one, 
and made as little as possible of his own part in the 
affair. But Leo knew his brother's self-depreciating 
habits too well not to make allowance for them, and 
at the end he sat up and said, " Well, Alfred, I think 
you're a very plucky fellow. / shouldn't have done 
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as you did. I don't mean that I should have funked 
the burglars, but I should never have thought of the 
gong when William collapsed. I might have fright- 
ened them away with kicks and thumps at the door, 
and yells to the flunky to come out. But, of course, 
what you did was much better, and I must say I don't 
think Sir Rupert's gratitude is much overdone ; — do 
you, mother ? " 

" No, dear. I think Alfred acted with wonderful 
bravery. I can't think how he could do it. I am 
sure if any one had done such a thing for me, and 
saved all our lives from those dreadful men, I should 
feel I could never do enough for him afterwards." 

"Let us hope that such praiseworthy sentiments 
will fill Sir Rupert's heart, Alf . What shall you begin 
with ? A new lexicon, I suppose, or a gross of the 
best steel nibs." 

But Alfred would not say, and Lionel, anxious to 
get the most unpleasant part of his holidays over, 
went out to pay Mr. Freeman a visit. He found that 
gentleman in much the same position in which he had 
last seen him — namely, standing in the stable-yard 
with his feet a long way apart and his hat on one 
side. The only difference was that to-day he had a 
straw instead of a cigar in his mouth. 

A scowl crossed his face as he saw Leo approach ; 
then he assumed his old air of jaunty insolence. 

" 'Morning, sir," he said, half touching his hat with 
the cane in his hand. " It's Lady-day, so you've come 
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to settle up, I s'pose. I was going to drop you a line 
to-night to remind you as me and you had a few 
small matters to squara" 

" Yes. The first thing we'll do is to settle what I 
owe you for the day's himting last February," said 
Leo. " Perhaps you have the bill ready, so that you 
can receipt it now. I'll pay it here, if you have." 

" All right, sir. But that's a mere trifle compared 
with — " 

"Still, I should prefer to pay it, if you please, 
before we go into other matters," interrupted Lionel 
with great hauteur ; and Freeman, murmuring some- 
thing not complimentary about " the cheek of a penni- 
less young cub," departed to his oflBce, from whence he 
returned in a minute with the bill of £2, 2s., receipted, 
m his hand. 

" And now," proceeded Lionel, folding up the paper 
and putting it into his pocket very deliberately, " how, 
Mr. Freeman, about the other little matter ? What 
steps do you propose to take ? " 

" That all depends on the steps it's your intentions 
to take," responded the livery-man. Now he had seen 
what he called " the colour of the young gent's brass," 
he felt that he might be going to offer enough com- 
pensation to keep the affair out of court, which was " a 
consummation devoutly to be wished " by Mr. Freeman. 

" I take no steps whatever. I decline to give com- 
pensation, and I maintain that you have no right to 
any — that taking risks covers the whole day." 
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" Then there ain't any more to be said," replied the 
other roughly ; " into court it must go, and the sooner 
the better. There ain't any doubt which way it'll go 
— ^that's one comfort." 

" You mean that you intend to county court me for 
the sum of £70, the supposed value of the horse I 
hired. Is that it ? " 

" The actual vally of the animal you burnt to death. 
Stick to the truth, young gent, whatever you do. 
You won't deceive the lawyers by stating things soft 
and mild ; nor you won't deceive Toe again." 

" When will the county court sit next ? " asked 
Lionel, prudently ignoring this outburst. 

" 'T won't be in the county court at all. £70 is too 
much for that. It'll have to go into a London court 
— ^the High Court of Justice, Queen's Bench Division, 
whatever that means. But jou'll get a bit o' paper 
in a day or two that'll explain all that clear enough, 
and then p'raps you'll think better of it, and not wish 
to come before the public as a young nob a-trying to 
do a poor livery-man out of his rights." 

" You see the aflFair doesn't strike me in that light, 
so I'm afraid I'm not likely to change my mind. 
You'll arrange that I have a proper sumnuons, I 
suppose. Here is my address at Eton," and he tore a 
leaf out of his pocket-book, and wrote it down. He 
did not wish such a document as Freeman spoke of 
to go to his mother's house. 

" Oh yes, that'll be all serene. Don't you be afraid 
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you won't get an invitation all right and proper," 
answered Freeman, the thought of the lawsuit, about 
which he did not feel nearly so sanguine as he affected 
to be, making him more savage and offensive than 
ever. However, Leo chose not to take any notice of 
the man's insolent manner. Having finished all he 
wished to say, he walked off. 

" What a beast ! " he said to himself. " But never 
mind : he wouldn't have got so rabid at my deter- 
mination to make the affair public if he had really 
felt sure of winning his case. WTiat does he mean by 
a piece of paper, I wonder ? I suppose it's a writ. I 
shouldn't think he'd send me one yet though, and if 
he does it won't call on me to pay directly. I hope 
it won't come till I've gone back to Eton, and then 
it'll be forwarded like an ordinary letter, and no one 
need know what it is. I daresay the affair won't 
come on for three months, and who knows what may 
have happened by then ? Uncle Harold may have 
come home, or a hundred things may have turned up 
in my favour — like those athletics. What a stroke of 
luck that was ! I shouldn't have stood in half such a 
good position if I hadn't had the two guineas to pay 
that wretched little bill." 

" Another letter from Sir Rupert ! " exclaimed Lionel 

on Monday morning ; " an answer to yours, I suppose, 

Alfred, about the lexicon. What did you choose — 

Liddell and Scott, or a nice new Lempriere, bound 

in red and gold ? What did you say ? I should 
ass) 12 
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like to have seen the letter. — Did you read it, 
mother ? " 

" No. I don't think Alfred has written yet. — Have 
you, dear ? " 

" No. I couldn't think what to say ; and as yester- 
day was Sunday, I thought to-day would do. I knew 
what I wanted, but I didn't like to ask for it." 

" What can he be writing again for ? Haven't you 
any human passions, Alf — not even the everyday 
one of curiosity ? " 

Alfred took up the letter. It was not lack of 
interest, but nervousness, which made him slow to 
open it. 

Leo, with extraordinary self-denial, allowed his 
brother to finish it in peace. Whatever its contents 
might be they had a remarkable effect on the lad. 
His eyes were full of tears as he laid down the letter, 
and his face, instead of being red, was as pale as ashes. 

" I can hardly believe it, mother," he said. " Bead 
it—I can't ; " and Mrs. Harcourt did as he asked. 

"My dear Harcourt, — I have been talking to 
Maurice, and I find that what you are wishing for is 
to go to Oxford, but circumstances have not allowed 
you to hope for a university career. 

" I can fully sympathize with you in your ambition, 
for I was at Oxford myself, and spent the three 
happiest years of my life there. 

" It will give me the most sincere pleasure if you 
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will accept the enclosed cheque, as the first yearly- 
instalment of a sum enabling you to become a member 
of either university. I believe that an annual allow- 
ance of £250 is sufficient for a comfortable if not a 
luxurious life at any college you may wish to enter. 

" Pray, have no compunction about complying with 
my wish. I shall still owe you a debt which no 
money could cancel. 

" I hope your university life may be happy and 
successful. From what Maurice tells me, I think the 
latter very probable ; but I would, nevertheless, offer 
you one piece of advice : Work well while you are 
there ; for distinctions won at a university stand a man 
in good stead all through his life. They never, like 
other honours, go out of date, but serve as a proof of 
intellectual vigour in every future attempt to gain 
promotion. 

" Maurice begs to be remembered to you. He is 
regaining strength fast now, I am thankful to say. 
You will be sorry to hear that aU clue to the burglars 
has been lost. — ^Very truly yours, 

"Rupert Vivian." 

" Where is the cheque ? " cried Leo. Alfred took it 
out of the envelope. 

" O Alfred, dear Alfred, I am so glad. The one 
thing you have always longed for, and much as I 
wished to give it you I could not manage it," said 
Mrs. Harcourt. 
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" No, mother, I know. But now — oh, I can hardly 
believe it yet." 

" Stick the cheque up in front of you, and youll 
soon grasp the situation. It's wonderful how soon 
one realizes that one's got a little money," observed 
Leo. " But it certainly is uncommonly jolly of Sir 
Rupert, — most awfully generous. You're a lucky 
fellow, Alf. Why, what a new light you are coming 
out in ! Courageous, prompt, fortunate, talented, 
distinguished — really, Alfred, you are a living illus- 
tration of the Ugly Duckling when it — I don't mean 
as to personal appearance, you know. No outward 
circumstances would improve that placid countenance — 
(Sit still, Alf) — ^because it's so beautiful already." 

" You may chaflF as much as you like now, Leo," 
said Alfred, " and I shan't care. The rest of my time 
between this and Jime must be spent in getting ready 
for * matric' " 

" * Getting ready ! ' Why, you old duffer, you must 
have been ready for ' matric ' at least two years ago. 
Yoii must be quite up to final schools by this time. 
You've never ceased sapping ever since Fve known 
you, and that'll be seventeen years in August." 

"I know next to nothing," Alfred replied, "and 
the only reason I've been working rather hard lately 
is because I thought I might have a try for the school 
exhibition, or a scholarship at Oxford, or something, 
and then — and then, perhaps, make a little money by 
carving, enough to scrape along at Oxford. But now 
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all I need think about is how to prove worthy of 
Sir Rupert's extraordinary kindness." 

" So that's the secret of all your plodding, is it ? I 
should have thought — ^but then I*m not such a genius 
as my clever brother — but I should have thought if a 
fellow knew enough to go in for a scholarship, he 
knew more than enough for matriculation." 

" So he would, if the subjects didn't happen to be 
totally different. But I shall work at the right ones 



now." 



" You are the most pattern good boy I ever saw, 
Alf — a sort of Simple Susan or little Frank out of 
Miss Edgeworth's improving stories for the young, 
where the children's hair can't hang down in rats'-tails 
or curl up into ringlets without their discovering the 
great principles of atmospheric something-or-other. 
Bless you, my little lad " (here he patted him on the 
head), "and may the bright promise of your early youth 
be realized by your maturer years." So saying, Leo 
departed, leaving the happy Alfred to talk over his 
new prospects with his mother. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



MR. FREEMAN " TAKES STEPS." 



IT will not be necessary to give a detailed account 
of Leo's Easter holidays. They went on longer 
than Alfred's, which had begun earlier. He had 
had enough of hiring horses, and did not wish to 
follow the hounds on foot, so hunting was out of the 
question ; and as it was too late in the year for 
skating, there was not much to be done except 
walking. Once he made a great eflFort to "put 
things straight," and walked over the downs to call 
on Featherstonehaugh ; but he was spending his 
holidays with some friends in the north, so the visit 
came to nothing. 

The three weeks were not quite so free from un- 
pleasant occurrences and differences between the 
brothers as might have been expected from their 
agreeable beginning. Leo's tutor's report was by no 
means satisfactory, and though he tried to make light 
of the statements about idleness and unsteadiness, he 
felt that his excuses were very lame ones. 
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But it was far more serious when the bills came. 

" My dearest Leo," exclaimed Mrs. Harcourt help- 
lessly, as she let the paper she had been reading drop 
on to the table, "these bills are perfectly crushing. 
I really don't know what to do. Paying them is out 
of the question. There must be some mistake this 
time ; it is impossible you can have incurred so many 
expenses in such a little while. But I feel quite 
incapable of protesting or explaining — only what is 
to be done I don't know." She heaved a deep sigh, 
pushed her plate away, and sank back wearily in her 
chair. 

"Let me see the bills; perhaps I can explain 
them," said Lionel. But he felt very uncomfortable, 
especially as Alfred sat opposite, and could not help 
hearing, though he was apparently engrossed with the 
paper he was reading. 

"Nearly twenty pounds, besides the regular Eton 
things," continued Mrs. Harcourt. " Surely some of 
the items are wrong. Do look carefully through 
them, Leo dear." 

He did so. 

" Well," asked Mrs. Harcourt anxiously, " what is 
wrong ? Is it the great-coat ? I am sure you can't 
have wanted another, and such an expensive one. 
And then there's something that looks like volunteer 
kit ; that must be wrong, because you are not in the 
volunteers. Mustn't it, Leo ? " as he still remained 
silent. • " If you will just cross off* what is wrong, I 
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will send it back for alteration. I shouldn't mind 
doing that, for I've never done it before ; it has never 
been necessary." 

Still no answer. Mrs. Harcourt, who had handed 
Leo a pencil, waited a few minutes. Then she said, — 

* Have you done it, Leo ? " 

" Done what, mother ? " 

" Crossed off what is wrong." 

" There is nothing wrong ; the bill is all right." 

Alfred got up and left the room. 

"Leo darling," the poor lady went on, with 
distressed insistence, " you Tnnat look and see. It is 
impossible. Leo, do say you didn't have all these 
things. If you knew how ill I feel, and how my 
heart is beating." She coughed breathlessly, and then 
a sort of panting came on. Leo was thoroughly 
frightened now. 

" Come upstairs and lie down," he said, " and I'll 
get your medicine. Surely you have something you 
can take to make you better of this." 

" Yes," said his mother faintly, " I'll come up." 

" And I'll go for the doctor," added Leo. 

"Oh no, no," exclaimed Mrs. Harcourt excitedly, 
but speaking in a whisper, and with her hand pressed 
against her heart; "you mustn't, indeed. I don't 
know how I shall pay him, as it is. Oh, what is to 
become of us ? " 

Leo made no answer, but gave her his arm up the 
staircase to her bedroom, and then got her the 
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medicine she asked for, and made her lie down on the 
sofa. As soon as she seemed a little calmer, and had 
shut her eyes, he left the room and ran down again, 
intending, in spite of what she had said, to call in 
Dr. Barnes. At the front door he met his brother. 

" O Alfred, come in here a minute ; " and he went 
into the dining-room. 

" I say, Alf , does mother often get like this ? She 
says her heart is beating so violently, and she can 
hardly breathe or speak. I was going to fetch Dr. 
Barnes ; it's dreadful to see her." 

" Dreadful ! I should think it was. I hope you 
feel that your ulsters and kits and other trilBies are 
worth what they cost in the long^run.'^ Alfred did 
not often let his temper get the better of him, but he 
was unmistakably angry now. 

" What do you mean, Alf ? What has that got to 
do with it ? " 

" Didn't I tell you that any shock would be dan- 
gerous ? And now one has come — the shock of 
having twenty pounds more to pay than she ex- 
pected." 

" Why didn't you tell her about the volunteers ? " 

" Why should I, when the letter came just at the 
time she was most ill, and when you said you should 
be able to pay for the kit out of the athletic sports 
prizes ? Why didn't you do it ? You seem to have 
won no end of prizes." 

Lionel was silent. To himself he was saying, "I 
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have been a selfish brute ; " but he would not say so 
to Alfred. 

" What is to be done now ? That is the question/' 
he continued. 

" You must settle that yourself," replied Alfred ; 
" all I know is that mother can't pay. I am going for 
Dr. Barnes now. She shall have proper advice, what- 
ever happens." 

" No, I'll go, Alfred. You go up and see how she 
is," said Leo ; and off he went. 

" I suppose I'd better leave Eton at once," he re- 
flected as he hastened down the street ; " it'll save the 
money for next half, though what I'm to do here I 
canlt imagine. I couldn't pass a competitive ' exam ' 
to save my life, and you can't get anything without. 
If I did go back, by Jove how I would sap ! Alf 
should see that he isn't the only fellow in the world 
with go in him. I'd grind like a black galley-slave, 
so as to be able to get something when I left. But if I 
leave now, I'm not fit for anything, and then next half 
I shall have got into Pop, most likely ; and it's the 
cricket half, the j oiliest in the whole year, and I've 
the most splendid chance of being in the eleven. I 
was twelfth man last year, and if I do well in the 
trial matches, I'm almost . certain to be in. Fancy 
leaving Eton just when I might be in the eleven — 
about the most swagger thing a fellow can be ! And 
just when I've really made up my mind to sap, too. 
It seems such a stupid thing to do. But there's this 
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bill (what a fool I was to go into the volunteers, or 
to order that cup !), and the doctor too. I wonder 
what his charge will be ? Oh, there he is, just driving 
off. I must catch him ; " and he ran after the carriage, 
and by means of frantic signs and a shrill whistle 
caught the coachman's attention, and induced him to 
stop. 

The doctor drove directly to see Mrs. Harcourt, and 
promised to send her some more medicine. 

" It is not only medicine, though, but freedom from 
anxiety or excitement which she requires. Rest of 
mind and body will do more for her than anything else.'* 

This was said to Leo and Alfred when the doctor 
had come down from seeing his patient, and Lionel 
heard it with a pang of remorse. 

Nothing more was said about money matters for 
several days. Mrs. Harcourt remained upstairs, 
mending very slowly, and Leo waited upon her, and 
tried to amuse her, full of shame and self-reproach at 
the consequence of his own selfish weakness. 

One morning, about a fortnight after the interview 
with Mr. Freeman, Lionel was alone in the dining- 
room, reading the newspaper after breakfast, when 
there was a ring at the bell, followed by a conver- 
sation of some minutes* length between some stranger 
and Eliza. Leo did not pay much attention, but on 
hearing the door shut, he felt relieved that the buzz 
of voices had ceased. However, Eliza proceeded to 
open the door. 
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" If you please, sir," she said, " there's a young 
gentleman keeps coming with a paper for the mistress. 
He*s been three times, and now he's come again, and 
he says he must see her — no one else won't do. His 
orders is to leave the paper with her and no one else. 
I told him she wasn't well, and she wasn't down ; but 
he keeps coming and coming, and I thought I'd better 
tell you about it." 

A cold thriir passed down Leo's back while Eliza 
was speaking. Before her speech was ended, he 
understood what it all meant. 

The "young gentleman" was the solicitor's clerk 
who was serving the writ, and it was to be served 
on Mrs. Harcourt as Leo's guardian, because he was 
under age. 

This terrible contingency had never occurred to 
him. What was to be done ? He must act promptly. 
Whxit a comfort that Alfred was stowed away in his 
workshop ! All this passed quickly through his 
brain while the servant was speaking. As soon as 
she ceased, he said, with an admirably assumed 
carelessness, — 

"Oh yes; I know what he wants. Let me know 
next time he comes. And don't say anything about 
it to Mrs. Harcourt, Eliza. It would only worry her." 

" No, sir ; " and Eliza shut the door and departed. 

What a burden Leo's life was for the next three 
days ! Not once did he dare to leave the house, 
scarcely to go out of the dining-room, lest the clerk 
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should reappear, and the writ get into any hands but 
his, or its arrival become known to Alfred. 

On the third day, however, about the same time as 
the last visit, the anxious Leo perceived a youth 
running up the steps. In a moment he had seized 
his hat off the stand, and opened the door, as though 
he had been going out for his usual morning's walk. 

" Good-morning, sir," said the clerk politely, taking 
off his hat. " Can I see Mrs. Harcourt ? " 

" No, I'm afraid not. She is not well enough to 
see any one. Can I do anything for you instead ? " 

" I've brought a writ," was the answer, " and I'm 
bound to serve it personally." 

" Oh ! from Freeman the livery-man, I suppose," 
said Leo, trying hard not to look embarrassed. 

"Yes. If I might see Mrs. Harcourt for one 
moment it would be sufficient." 

"It's quite impossible. The doctor says that the 
sight of a stranger, or any shock whatever, might be 
fatal," replied our hero, colouring Dr. Barnes's well- 
meant injunctions rather highly. " But I'll give it to 
her, if you like to leave it with me." 

" I can't do that ; it isn't allowed. But — but — if 
she is really so ill, I suppose I might wait here 
while you took it up, if you would assure me that 
you had given it into her own hand." 

" All right," said Leo ; " TU do that, if you don't 
mind sitting down, here a minute;" and he showed 
him into the dining-room, took the paper he handed 
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to him, and seizing the letters which had come that 
morning for his mother, he ran hastily up to her room. 

" I can't tell a lie about it," he thought ; " besides, 
it would be so low to be trusted by the fellow and 
then do that. But I'm not going to let mother see 
it. Why, it would kill her outright. I don't suppose 
she's ever seen such a thing as a writ in her life." 

So he knocked at the door, and went into the half- 
darkened room. Mrs. Harcourt was still in bed ; she 
never got up now until twelve o'clock. 

" Mother," said Leo, his voice shaking just a very 
little, "here are your letters. How are you this 
morning ? It's such a lovely day." 

" Is it, dear ? I'm so glad. Perhaps I might walk 
round the garden presently. Did these come this 
morning ? What's this paper ? It's not a letter." 

" Oh no, that's not one of them. I'll take that 
down with me. The rest are all for you." 

And Leo, his face so crimson and burning that he 
was thankful for the semi-darkness, took back the 
writ and left the room quickly. 

"I do feel a sneak," he muttered, and well he 
might ; " but what could I do ? " 

Lionel, after that, where is the gentlemanlike 
feeling on which you pride yourself ? 

" I have given the paper into Mrs. Harcourt's own 
hands," he said to the clerk as he returned to the 
dining-room, '' and it shall be attended to." 

' Thank you," said the other. " I hope Mrs. Harcourt 
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may soon be better. Good-morning;" and with a sigh 
of intense relief Leo shut the door behind his visitor. 
" That's well over. Now let's see what I'm let in 
for," he said to himself, and he opened the crackling 
paper, and read as follows : — 

Writ of Summons, Central. 18 — . 

5n tbe Ibfgb Court of Justice, 

Queen's Bench Division. 



Between Egbert Freeman, Plaintiff, 
and Mrs. Ellen Harcourt, Defendant. 

Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, De- 
fender of the Faith, 

To Mrs. Ellen Harcourt, of 16 Belle vne Terrace, 
Layton, in the county of Sussex. 

We command you, That within Eight days after 
the service of this Writ on you, inclusive of the 
day of such service, you cause an appearance to be 
entered for you in an action at the suit of Robert 
Freeman, 62 Crown Buildings, Layton; and take 
notice, that in default of your so doing, the PlaintiflP 
may proceed therein, and Judgment may be given in 
your absence. 

Witness, The Right Honourable Lord , Lord 

High Chancellor of Great Britain, the tenth day of 
April, in the year of our Lord One thousand Eight 
hundred and . 
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There was more on the other side, where the 
nature of Freeman's claim was set forth. Lionel's 
face grew paler and paler as he read ; but when he 
had finished it, and put it into his pocket out of sight, 
he had already begun to find some bright rays in the 
dark vista before him. 

"After all, the fellow's only sent the writ. He 
hasn't taken any steps yet, so I needn't do anything 
or tell any one for three months, at all events — that's 
more than half through next term. We'll see then. 
If the worst comes to the worst, there's Alfred. He 
would lend me the money rather than let mother 
know ; and Uncle Harold would be dead certain to 
pay him back if I asked him. I hope it won't come 
to that, though. It's too bad to take poor old Alf's 
one windfall to pay for my delinquencies. Besides, I 
hate being under obligations to him. No ; we must 
hope that something will turn up." 

And so the matter ended for the present. Leo put 
the writ away in his writing-case, and soon nearly 
forgot its existence. It forced itself on his memory 
now and then, and his heart would give a jump for 
a minute, and he would sigh fervently for the return 
of the long-hoped-for Uncle Harold, who was to put 
everything right. 

As time passed on, Mrs. Harcourt gradually re- 
gained nearly her usual condition of health. Two or 
three times Leo tried to talk to her about the advis- 
ability of his leaving Eton, but something always 
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interrupted him. At last one evening, less than a week 
before the holidays would end, after Alfred had gone 
to bed, he went into his mother's room and said, — 

"Mother, what do you think about my leaving Eton?" 

" What now, Leo dear ? Why, I thought you were 
going to be in that club with the odd name, and you 
said you were likely to be in the eleven. Why do 
you want to leave ? " 

" I don't want to ; I'd give anything not to. But 
I thought, as it was so hard to pay the bills, I'd better, 
perhaps," feeling quite a model of self-denial. 

" Dear boy, it's very good of you. But it seems 
such a great pity. If I could but manage to let you 
stay for one more term." 

"I'm sure I should be glad. And I would sap 
now, mother, I would indeed. But what have you 
done about those bills ? " 

" Oh, they are paid, I am thankful to say," replied 
Mrs. Harcourt, looking rather embarrassed. 

" But, mother, I thought you said it was impossible. 
How did you manage it ? " 

" I made an arrangement with some one who was 
very kind — very kind," was the hesitating answer. 
Leo saw his mother did not wish to say more, so he 
went to bed greatly puzzled. He lay awake a long 
time wondering who this unknown friend could be. 

"/ know ! " he exclaimed at last, speaking aloud in 
his excitement. " It is jolly of him ; but I wish to 
goodness he hadn't done it. Of course it's Alfred, 

(135) 13 
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and he's spent twenty pounds of his money for going 
to Oxford on my debts. I know why he*s done it-r- 
to restore mother's peace of mind. And now I'm 
under a huge obligation to him. How disgusting ! 
I've no chance of paying, and I can't bear to say so 
to him, poor old boy. In fact I think I shall pretend 
I don't know, until just as I am starting for Eton, and 
then I can thank him. Of course it is an immense 
relief, but still I wish he hadn't done it. It makes 
me feel such an utter brute." 

Then why were you such an utter brute, Leo, to 
use your own expressive language ? Do you see how 
your character is deteriorating since you first yielded 
to temptation in order to be " like other fellows " ? 
Would it not have been more manly to stick to what 
you thought right, than to accept part of your 
brother's little fortune, and be unable to restore it ? 

So nothing more was said. Leo had forgotten that 
Alfred would be at school when he departed, so he 
said nothing after all about the other's generosity. 

"I can write," he thought; "in fact it's easier to 
say those kind of things in a letter than in speaking. 
I'm glad I'm going back once more. Whatever I may 
have been last half, I will make up for it now." 

With this determination, Lionel drove to his tutor's 
door the following Friday, confident in his powers of 
self-government, often as they had failed him, and 
began that period of mingled mirth and sadness — a 
last half at Eton. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

SUDDEN AND QUICK IN QUARREL. 

-pHAT laat half proved to the full a^ delightful as 
A Leo had anticipated and intended. Every- 
thing he had longed for came true. His first letter 
home was written on " Pop " paper, and the next — 
for he was not by any means a frequent correspondent 
— described the opening of the cricketing season, and 
enlarged on all the honours to which he aspired in 
the Englishman's national amusement. Then came 
the trial matches, in which he proved, as he aimounced, 
" no end of a boss," and which resulted in a transport- 
ingly delightful notification from the captain that he 
should be in the eleven — the Eton eleven ! Could 
earthly happiness go higher ? About the 5th of July 
a letter came which puzzled Mrs. Harcourt very much. 
It said : — 

" My dear Mother, — ^It's all right. The captain 
has just said, * You can get your flannels, Harcourt.' 
Isn't it jolly ? — ^Your affect, son, H. L. H. 
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" I am coming home for leave to-morrow. Hope 
you are better. No time for more." 

" What can he mean ? " asked the poor lady help- 
lessly, as she laid down the scrap of paper. " He'd 
got his flannels, very nice, ones, and so becommg. 
I've only seen him once in them — at the Layton 
cricket match last year ; but I thought, if all the Eton 
boys looked like that, they must be a grand sight. 
But then, of course, they don't. Dear Leo is so re- 
markably distingue-looking. Do you think he's 
caught a cold, and the captain was advising him to 
wrap up ? But then he would not call that jolly." 

" No, mother ; it means he's to play at Lord's on 
Friday, in the Eton and Harrow match. Of course 
that's it, and he has to get special flannels for it." 

" Do you think that is it ? Oh, I hope it is. 
That is what he has been wishing for so much. I do 
hope he will do well in the match." 

" Yes ; a duck's egg would be rather exasperating 
on such a day as that." 

" A duck's egg ! My dear Alfred, you are as bad 
as Leo. What do you mean ? " 

" A round O, mother, which represents naught — 
' no runs ' — and is called a duck's egg because it is 
the same shape," answered Alfred, laughing. 

" Well," replied Mrs. Harcourt with a sigh, " it is 
fortunate that I am not a school-boy, for I should 
never understand what the others were talking about." 
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But to return to our hero. Cricket on the brain 
is not by any means an assistant either to " sapping '* 
or economy, and so Leo found. It was not the play 
which was detrimental to the work, so much as the 
endless conversations and general " humbugging" 
which followed the play in Leo's room. Fitz-Hugh, 
who made no attempt at sapping, was just as great an 
enthusiast in the matter as Leo, and played with him 
in nearly all the trial matches ; and as he was in the 
same House, he, with Sentry, Forsyth, and Cunning- 
ham, was seldom out of Harcourt's room, very much 
to the injury of his work. Many and many a time 
did he steadfastly resolve to request them gently but 
firmly to retire. But somehow, when their well- 
known voices were heard coming along the passage, 
all his speeches about sapping, and leaving a good 
name behind him, and making up for lost time, went 
out of his head. Sometimes he made a frantic 
attempt to go on working with three or four friends 
" ballyragging " around him ; but it always ended in 
his joining in the fun, on the pretence of " showing 
them how to do the thing properly." Sometimes 
they deluded him with the idea that they were com- 
ing to sap with him, and they appeared with enor- 
mous piles of books, which they always managed to 
drop on to Leo's head or feet, or which they would 
hold so close to the candles that a slight jerk, given 
quite by accident, would send it against the flame, leav- 
ing the vanquished Leo with nothing but the firelight. 
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Still, however, he struggled blindly on, never really- 
protesting, but always meaning to. As for economy, 
besides the " flannels " which had so exercised his 
mother's mind, he found it " positively necessary " to 
buy himself several new cricket balls, a new bat with 
the most approved cane handle, a pair of gloves and 
pads, and a few more cricket requisites, which all 
seemed of the utmost importance. Whether they 
were so or not need not be decided here; but his 
visits to old Joby were very numerous, and his name 
appeared very often in his dame's order-books. 

And so the half wore on, and at last came the 
mysterious permission about the flaimels. What more 
could Etonian wish for ? I verily believe that for the 
first half -hour after those words were spoken Leo felt 
as though he had reached the pinnacle of human bliss. 

In the meanwhile nothing whatever had been heard 
of Mr. Freeman. Of course, Lionel knew that the 
day was approaching on which his payment was due ; 
but he tried to forget it, trusting to his proverbial 
good luck to set him free. 

But as the fatal 14th of July approached he be- 
came nervous. Nothing had " turned up " — not the 
most distant tidings had come of the absent uncle; 
and Leo felt that some decided steps must be taken 
at once. So he asked for leave to go home from 
Saturday to Monday, that he might discuss the matter 
with Alfred, and if nothing else could be done, ask 
him to what Leo called " lend " the money. 
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He had just opened the Stamdard in the train as 
he journeyed homewards, when his eye caught the 
word " Vivian " in the obituary. He looked to see 
what followed, and read : — 

" On the 6th inst., at St. Thomas's Hospital, from 
the effects of a cab accident. Sir Rupert Vivian, Bart., 
M.P., of Wellcombe, Sussex, in his 53rd year." 

Leo put down the paper, and stared blankly before 
him. He was alone in the carriage. 

" Sir Rupert dead !" he exclaimed. " Poor Maurice ! 
And they were so awfully fond of each other." He 
thought for a few moments, and then the other effects 
of this sudden misfortune flashed across him. " What 
will Alfred do ? Of course, he will get no more of 
the money for Oxford. He talked of going in for 
a school exhibition. I wonder whether there's time 
for that now? I expect its over, and all the summer- 
term Oxford scholarships and exhibitions are over 
too. What an awful disappointment ! Poor Alf ! 
I suppose he knows it by this time. And what am I 
to do ? I can't expect him to let me have such a sum 
as £70 out of the only money he's likely to get. 
I declare I know no more what to do than the man 
in the moon. I must feel my way, but it's a most 
disgusting business." 

One glance at Alfred's pale face, from which every 
gleam of hope had faded, was enough to show that he 
had seen that morning's paper. 

Leo tried to show his sympathy by his manner, 
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and as soon as he saw his mother alone — she was still 
in her room — he asked her how Alfred had borne the 
first news. 

" Dear boy, he bore it like an angel," she said. " I 
never saw any one so unselfish before. I could see 
what a shock it was. But he hardly said a word 
about the loss to himself ; he only thought of poor 
Maurice's grief. I believe he wants to go and see 
him. He's just been writing him a letter." 

" I hope he'll still be able to go to Oxford next 
year with what he's got, and some sort of scholarship. 
He's sure to be able to gain one. He's not eighteen yet." 

" I don't know, I'm sure. I feel quite upset by the 
news. I don't feel able to plan anything. But, you 
know, he has only £180 left now." 

"Only £180! What do you mean, mother? I 
know he paid my bills last term, and I hope I shall 
be able to pay him back soon ; but what else has he 
spent the money on ?" 

" Well, he got so nervous when I did not get better 
after you went back, that he asked Dr. Barnes to 
write to Sir Eichard Clarkson to come and see me, 
and that cost nearly £50 by itself. He did not tell 
me what he had done until the very morning the 
doctors were coming for the consultation, so I could 
not stop it ; but I grieved over such waste of money." 

" It wasn't waste, mother, in the least ; but — but 
— I wish — I mean — I wonder — what did Sir Richard 
say ? " 
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" Oh, much the same as Dr. Barnes, about quiet, 
and no exertion or worry. He wrote a prescription, 
and I think the medicine is doing me good." 

" When did he come ? Why didn't Alf say any- 
thing about all this ? " asked Lionel, feeling a good 
deal aggrieved at his outside position. 

" Last week. Alfred asked me to say nothing 
about it. I believe he thought it would only frighten 
you, and make you think I was worse." 

" He didn't want to publish his good deeds, I ex- 
pect. It isn't my fault, mother, that Alfred is all the 
comfort, and I am all the bother and expense," said 
Leo. " I'd do as much as he does if I could." 

Would you, Leo ? Would you consent to be 
thought " odd," and a " skin-flint," and a " poor 
beggar," to make things easier ? 

" I know you would, darling. And as for your 
not being a comfort, you are the very joy of my 
heart. — And now tell me about the eleven, and 
how you got into Pop, and all you have been doing 
this half." 

Thus invited, Leo had plenty to say, and he did 
not see Alfred again until luncheon, when his mother 
was present also. The only opportunity he had that 
day of speaking to his brother in private was just be- 
fore bed-time, after Mrs. Harcourt had said good-night. 

" What do you mean to do now, Alf ?" he asked. 
" I'm most awfully sorry for you. I suppose it's too 
late for you to go up for anything at Oxford now ? " 
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" Yes ; and if it wasn't I'm not ready. I shouldn't 
have a chance. I might go in for the school exhibi- 
tion next month if I thought there was the faintest 
prospect of getting it." 

" How much is it ?" 

" Fifty pounds a year for four years. If I could 
but gain that, I suppose with what I have left I 
might just scrape along at Keble." 

" But you haven't got your name down there, have 
you ? Didn't you put it down for New College ?" 

" Yes ; but I can enter it at another instead." 

" Well, I'd certainly try, if I were you ; and I hope 
you'll succeed, for you deserve to, I must say." 

It was not often that Leo praised Alfred, except in 
mockery, and the latter was therefore proportionately 
touched by his tone and words now. 

" I don't know about deserving," he said : " I should 
like to be something at last, besides the fool of the 
family. It is not every one who can achieve great- 
ness .by getting into the Eton eleven." 

" No ; I'm glad I'm in that, though there'll be 
another row about bills, I'm afraid. I've had to get 
such a lot of things this half." 

Alfred flushed, and looked very much annoyed. 

Leo knew what he was thinking of, and went on 
nervously : " I wish I could earn a good sum of 
money anyhovf. You can't put me in the way of it, 
I suppose, Alf ? " 

" No, indeed I can't. If I could, I should know 
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what to do myself. But what do you want the 
money for so much just now, Leo ? " 

The other did not answer ; he only walked to the 
rug and poked the fire. 

" Have you gone in for" some more unnecessary ex- 
penses ? Really, Lionel, your selfishness is beyond 
bearing — ^it is indeed. With mother almost dying, I 
do wonder that you can forget your home in the way 
you do directly you leave the house. You'll be sorry 
some day." 

" Shut up," said the other angrily. " When I ask 
for your advice you can give it me. I shan't go to 
ycm for help again ;" and he flung himself out of the 
room and upstairs, utterly miserable, but too proud to 
say more after Alfred's bitter words. 

The younger boy sat still for some minutes think- 
ing. Poor Alfred ! a good deal of his time was spent 
in that way. 

" What ought I to do ? " he was saying to himself. 
" There's Dr. Barnes's bill to come, and Leo's. He is 
evidently going to be as heavy as ever. And then, if 
mother could but go into the country before the end 
of the summer, it would do her no end of good. Dr. 
Barnes hinted as much yesterday. No ; exhibition or 
no exhibition, it's clearly not for me to try and go to 
Oxford, unless by sheer hard work I can make my- 
self capable of winning something next October good 
enough to keep me there. That's my only chance, and 
a dim enough one it is. Still I'd rather cut off my 
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hand than spend my money on myself when it might 
do mother good. But I do grudge giving it to Leo. I 
shall tackle him again to-morrow. I was an ass to rile 
him so to-night ; I wUl try to conquer my vile temper." 

And Alfred went to bed, and before he slept sought 
for that help towards self-conquest which alone could 
make success possible. 

" Come for a walk, Leo ?" he asked the next day, 
late in the afternoon. " We might go over the hills 
to evening service at Faircroft." 

" All right," said Leo, and they started off. 

" I say, Leo, tell me why you want money so much 
just now," said Alfred, as they walked home 4fter 
the service and watched the sun slowly sinking into 
the glittering sea. 

" It's to settle something I'm bound in honour to 
pay by next week," answered Leo rather distantly. 
Then he added, impelled thereto by his desperate 
position, " and I'd give anything or do anything to 
get the money. I shouldn't care what it was." 

" How much do you want ? " 

" Seven — seventy pounds." 

There was a pause. The boys walked quickly on, 
their eyes fixed on the crimson orb now just vanish- 
ing amidst a bank of purple clouds into the darken- 
ing waves. But they were not thinking of the 
sunset. Leo was feeling sick with shame and anxiety ; 
Alfred was struggling with the indignation which 
surged up within him. 
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At last Lionel, partly out of nervousness at the 
silence, partly to deter his brother from the outburst 
he expected, began to hum a tune very softly. 

This was too much for the already agitated Alfred. 

" If you think I'm going to give you the remainder 
of my money to help on your selfish extravagance 
and swaggering ostentation, you're mistaken," he said. 
" I've other plans for it than that. If you've chosen 
to incur such a * debt of honour,' as you call it, you 
can free yourself in your own way. I wash my 
hands of you. I've done my utmost, by word and 
deed, and I'll do no more." 

" Very well; I perfectly understand you," replied Leo 
majestically, his face flushed to the very roots of his 
hair. " I shall not trouble you again with my affairs." 

They had now reached the house ; and Lionel went 
into the dining-room, where Mrs. Harcourt was wait- 
ing for her sons' return to the late Sunday supper. 

Not another word passed between the brothers on 
the subject ; and Leo departed the next morning, sore 
at heart and hopeless of escape except by the one 
course he loathed above every other — a full confession 
to Alfred, and a humiliating petition for the aid which 
had already been refused him. As he left the house 
on his way to the station, he encountered the same 
clerk who had delivered the writ. He had another 
paper in his hand. 

" Is Mrs. Harcourt well enough to see me to-day ?" 
he asked. 
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** No ; she has been very ill again since I saw 

you." 

" I am sorry for that. I came to bring this. It 
is to say, that no measures having been taken with 
regard to the writ served on April 10th, judgment 
has been obtained." 

" What does that mean ? " asked Leo, concealing a 
sort of gasp as well as he could. 

" Why, that the plaintiff may put in an execution 
when he pleases; but you might still stop that by 
paying the money." 

" I see. Thanks. I will take the paper," said the 
unlucky Leo, putting it in his pocket with the 
thought : " And Alfred is at school. What is to be 
done ? oh, what is to be done ?" 



CHAPTER XV. 

MR. FREEMAN AS A CORRESPONDENT. 

THE moment came at last for Leo and the rest of 
the eleven to go up to town for the great day. 
Most of the players, and very many of the other boys, 
were going to stay in London with their "people" 
until Saturday night ; but Leo, who had no friends 
there, accepted Fitz-Hugh's invitation to stay with 
him at his father's house in Park Lane. 

" I told father I wanted to ask you, and he said I 
might bring any one I liked. They're all there — 
mother, and the girls, and all. They always stay up 
for the match ; it's the last dissipation of the season." 

Eton regulations do not usually allow the boys to 
go up until the morning of the match — three holidays 
running being too many even for them. The Thurs- 
day before the match, therefore, is a whole school-day ; 
in fact, Friday's work is supposed to be done on 
Thursday. Four of our young friends, however, for 
various reasons, succeeded in obtaining leave to go up 
by an afternoon train on Thursday, and three of them 
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arrived at the station in the highest spirits. There 
can be few functionaries in the United Kingdom 
more an fait at the art of chaffing than those at the 
Windsor terminus. On this occasion, however, the 
"young gentleman" generally particularly ready at 
facetious observations was quite silent and distrait 

When the train arrived every one scrambled in 
anyhow ; and Leo, very much to his disgust, found 
himself seated next to his old acquaintance Feather^ 
stonehaugh. Fitz-Hugh and Sentry were there also, 
but that did not take away the unpleasantness. 

" Now for our letters," said Fitz-Hugh : " I've got 
three this morning, just when I don't care a straw 
about them. — Did you have any, Harcourt ? " 

" Yes ; but I didn't like the look of them," said he. 

" Commit them to the winds, then," suggested 
Sentry. " I'll tear them up for you, in case there should 
be any awkward revelations in them." 

" No," replied our hero, as he drew a big envelope, 
directed by his mother, out of his pocket, and from it 
took the two epistles which had been forwarded from 
Layton — " no, that wouldn't do at all. There might 
be a cheque in one of them, in spite of their grim look, 
and that would be particularly useful just now." 

"How did you square Freeman, by-the-by, Har- 
court ?" asked Featherstonehaugh suddenly. " Did he 
cut up at all rough about the Friar ? " 

" Yes. He's a great nuisance," answered Leo, uncon- 
sciously opening one of his letters in his embarrass- 
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ment, and then dropping it on the ground. Feather- 
stonehaugh picked it up. 

" By Jove ! " he cried, " talk of an angel, etc. Why, 
it's from Freeman himself, Harcourt. — Allow me, 
gentlemen, to read you a very choice specimen of 
epistolary correspondence." 

" Give it me directly," said Leo ; " my letters are 
no business of yours." 

" This one is, £ts every one will acknowledge. Sit 
still, like a good boy, and I will read it." 

But here Fitz-Hugh, seeing Leo's real annoyance, 
interposed, — 

" Haw-Haw, a fellow's letters are his own property. 
You've no right to take it, or to read it either." 

" I say ! " exclaimed Haw-Haw, who had been stead- 
ily reading on while Fitz-Hugh was speaking — "I 
say, ain't you in for it, just ! My ! " 

" Do you hear, Haw-Haw ? " said Sentry. " Give 
Harcourt his letter this moment, or we'll make you." 

The other looked round. Every one was evidently 
against him, so he sulkily threw the paper on to 
Leo's knee, saying, — 

" I don't want the beastly thing. Executions and 
bailiffs ain't in my line, thank goodness. Hope you'll 
find a few chairs to sit upon, and a bedstead, when you 
go home, Harcourt. Send over to me if you don't, and 
I'll see what I can rummage out of the lumber-room." 

Leo clutched the paper tightly in his hands, and 
said as quietly as he could, — 

(185) 14 
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" Thanks. I won't forget your offer ; but I*d better 
direct my letter to your father, or some friend, and 
then I shall be sure of your reading it." 

There was a general laugh. 

" Well done, Harcourt. Go up two for that," cried 
Sentry. " Now / have some really valuable letters of 
great public importance, but I dare not open them, 
though I know the little bits of information I might 
be justified in imparting would be of simply thrilling 
interest, lest Haw-Haw should lay violent hands on 
them." 

" Fire away. Sentry. We'll bind him hand and 
foot," said the others; and poor Featherstonehaugh 
would have had as bad a time of it as he deserved, if 
Sentry had not continued : — 

" No. On second thoughts I don't think it would 
be right to divulge any of the state secrets which 
have been confided to me. But if those who wish 
for amusement and mental improvement will hold up 
their hands, I will recite my last poem. It contains 
one hundred and five stanzas, and the subject is * The 
Whole Duty of Man.' " 

Every one carefully hung his hands down so that 
his finger-tips touched the rug; and Fitz-Hugh was 
heard to observe that he hoped coercive measures 
would not be necessary, but that if Sentry showed 
any bad symptoms of the spouting mania, he should 
be obliged to sit upon him, and request his friends to 
do the same. Upon this Sentry subsided, and the 
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conversation became general, turning principally upon 
the chances of the match. 

That evening was spent by Fitz-Hugh and Leo in 
listening to debates in both Houses of Parliament ; but 
not the interest of the scenes there, nor the eloquence 
of the speakers, nor the excitement of seeing people 
of such world-wide celebrity as were some of the 
members, could drive from Leo's mind the recollection 
of that dreadful letter. Left alone at last with his 
own thoughts, he once more drew out the fatal paper, 
and read this : — 

" Mr. Lionel Harcourt. 

" Sir, — I write to hinform you that in accordance 
with my word I have obtained judgment against you, 
or I should say against your mother, and unless the 
money you owe me is paid direkly, I intend to put 
a hexecution in your house Monday next, July 16th. 
—Yours truly, Robert Freeman." 

Lionel flung down the paper with almost a cry, 
and covered his face with his hands. 

" What shall I do ? " he groaned. " I'm ruined — 
utterly ruined. And it isn't that only, but mother — 
think of her ! Why hasn't Alfred done anything ? 
Surely he can't have meant to take no notice. No ; 
I see. It's my fault. He never got my letter. What 
a fool I was to give it to a lower boy to post ! Of 
course, he forgot it. It's in his pocket to this minute. 
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I must write again and tell Alfred the whole thing, 
and entreat him to take steps instantly. How I hate 
it all ! Of course, it's my fault, but after all the 
horse's death was an accident. However, that's all 
I can do, and I shall have spoilt Alfred's chances in 
life, and gained Twthing for any one but that beast 
Freeman. I don't for a moment suppose the horse 
was worth anything like the money he puts it at. 
I'll get up to-morrow in time to write. I couldn't do 
it now if I tried; I should only write bosh. No; 
I'll go to bed, and try to get to sleep, or I shall be fit 
for nothing to-morrow. I expect I shall muff every- 
thing. I certainly shall if my hand goes on shaking 
like this. I feel just as if I stood on the edge of a 
precipice, with Freeman standing behind, ready to 
shove me over." 

He got into bed. But he was too anxious and 
excited to rest ; and the heat of the night was intense, 
especially in Leo's room, which looked west, and had 
been baked all the afternoon. For hours he tossed 
restlessly about, trying to weave schemes for getting 
out of his troubles, but forced to abandon one after 
another as impracticable. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE FIRST DAY OF THE MATCH 

THE faint light of the coming dawn had begun to 
steal over the sky before he at last fell into a 
troubled sleep ; but once at rest, he was too completely 
worn out to wake betimes as he had intended to do. 
How long he would have remained oblivious of every- 
thing is doubtful ; but about nine o'clock he was roused 
by a thundering bang at the door, and in answer to 
his startled " Come in," Fitz-Hugh burst upon him 
like an avalanche." 

" Hullo ! Is it late ? " asked poor Leo, rubbing his 
eyes, and trying to collect his thoughts. 

" Late ! You lazy beggar ! Did you ever hear a 
classical poem which, being interpreted, means, * Tis 
the voice of the sluggard ; I hear him complain ' ? 
Why, it's nine o'clock. Are you aware that Eton 
expects every man to do his duty to-day, and that 
you are to be at St. John's Wood before 1 1 A.M. ? 
Are you aware also that * punctuality is the soul of 
business ; ' that ' he who hesitates is lost ; ' that ' early 
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to bed and early to rise ' — mark you that — ' makes 
a man — 

" No, I am not," interrupted Leo. " I am only 
aware that ' speech is silver, and silence is golden,* and 
that *it is never too late to mend/ So when you 
cease pouring out your clerkly lore, I will don my 
outer garb in the twinkling of an eye." 

" Very well, then. I trust to your honour," said 
Fitz-Hugh, " and will, as you would say, descend to 
the matutinal repast, — by which I mean go down to 
breakfast." 

He departed, but instantly reappeared to say : " Do 
you know a fine poem called ' The Very Last Man * ? 
It is dedicated to H. L. H. I wonder who that can 
be." 

The speaker was silenced by the sudden arrival of 
a pillow, and he shut the door and raced downstairs. 

In a great hurry Leo got ready. How frightfully 
hot it was ! 

" I believe I shall have a sun-stroke," he said to 
himself. "I wish I'd had a better night. I wish 
I'd written that letter last night, or else got up when 
I couldn't sleep. But I was so tired, and it's such an 
awfully difficult letter to write. Now there's no time. 
I must send it off to-night by the last post. It'll get 
to Layton in time for the second delivery." 

Fitz-Hugh was unmerciful on him when he got 
down. The room was quite full of people, though 
every one had evidently finished breakfast. 
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Lady Woodmancote was very good-natured. " We're 
earlier than usual," she said in answer to Leo's 
apologies; "besides, we are never very strict about 
the time we have breakfast. I think Roland's re- 
proaches are rather like the stones which people in 
glass houses are recommended not to throw." 

" And what is your score to be to-day ? " asked the 
marquis. "Two figures, of course. What is your 
place ? " 

" Oh, a long way down, because this is my first 
year in the eleven," answered Leo. 

" Are you a bowler or a batter ? " 

"A batter. I'm not good at fielding. I hear 
Harrow is awfully strong this year, particularly in 
bowlers." 

"It is my settled intention to catch every ball 
that comes anywhere near me," observed Fitz-Hugh. 
" Catching is one of my many talents, and I ought to 
make the most of it. I always catch everything 
unpleasant, like whooping-cough or measles or scarlet- 
fever ; and why shouldn't I turn my energies in a more 
useful direction ? " 

"Just so," said his father. "/ shall be glad if you 
will. But you must fij'st get put in a good place for 
catches. Where are you to be ? I suppose all the 
places are settled ? " 

" Yes — worse luck. I'm long-slip, and I don't sup- 
pose I shall get half a dozen catches all day." 

" Never mind," said Leo. " Some one says some- 
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where that a great man makes his circumstances, and 
is not made by them." 

" He wasn't thinking of me when he wrote that," 
remarked Fitz-Hugh. — "I say, mother, there's the 
drag. You surely don't mean to stay on that scorching 
ground from now till seven ? You'll be dead by to- 
morrow if you do, and to-morrow is much the best day." 

" That depends," said Lord Woodmancote. " If Har- 
row wins the toss, and makes a tremendous score, and 
then you do so badly that you have to 'follow on,' it 
may all end to-day, or by luncheon-time to-morrow." 

" Put Eton for Harrow in that sentence, father, and 
your words may come true," said Fitz-Hugh. " We*ve 
no intention of following on ; — have we, Harcourt ? " 

" Rather not. I don't remember such a thing ever 
happening at the Eton and Harrow, and it shan't 
happen to-day, if we can prevent it." 

Fitz-Hugh's sisters now entered the room, ready to 
start ; and before long the whole party were seated on 
the top of the drag, under the biggest parasols and 
umbrellas, and driving towards St. John's Wood. 

A letter had come for Leo that morning, forwarded 
from home ; but he had thrust it into his pocket 
unopened. " It's something horrid, I've no doubt," he 
thought ; " and when the match is over I really will 
put everything right. But I've only this one chance 
in my whole life of playing in the Eton and Harrow, 
and I do not see why I shouldn't put the skeletons 
out of sight and enjoy myself just till to-morrow." 
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His reflections as he drove along were interrupted 
by Lady Alice Fitz-Hugh. 

" Have you ever seen the match before, Mr. Har- 
court ? " 

" Oh yes, lots of times — every year, in fact. All 
the fellows come up for it, you know, and every one 
wishes he was playing in it." 

"Yes; it must be most delightful. I remember 
how charmed Roland was when he got into the 
eleven. He didn't write about it; he only sent a 
picture of a bat and ball, and two wickets made to 
look like the figure eleven." 

*' You knew what that meant, I suppose ? " 

" Oh yes, because he had said so much about it." 

" Are you really going to stay all day ? it's so 
awfully hot." 

" No," said the other sister, Gwendoline. " We 
shall just stay to see you begin again after luncheon, 
and then go. The afternoon is the hottest time of 
all. But when we find it too .scorching here, we can 
go on the stand ; we have plenty of tickets." 

The ground at Lord's seemed likely to be fuller 
than ever. A long string of carriages was already at 
the entrance, and the impatient Leo and Fitz-Hugh 
jumped down, and ran on to the door. I need not 
say that the wildest excitement prevailed at the 
pavilion. 

Leaving our young friends for the present, we will 
take our place among the spectators, now pouring in 
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by thousands. There were several noteworthy facts 
observable this day. 

It is a curious question why a great many people 
who are to be found at Lord's are there. Many of 
them know nothing, and care less, about the match. 
The old lady seated on a bench close to Lord Wood- 
mancote's drag amused his daughters very much. 
She had a huge marketing basket, from which a 
black bottle stuck out, and an equally huge bonnet 
and umbrella; and she spread one newspaper over 
her knees, and tucked another like a foreigner's 
dinner-napkin under her bonnet-strings. Then she 
announced to her companion, an old gentleman of 
unmistakably rustic appearance, similarly protected 
from the heat, in a complacent voice : — 

" Now we're ready, and I don't care for nought. 
'Twas a good thing you 'appened on these 'ere papers, 
John. They're as good as umbrellas for keepin' off 
the sun, and better, 'cause they don't poke people's 
eyes out when they're a-sittin' packed like lucifer 
matches in a box. 'Tis a fine place swc^ly ; and what 
a sight o' gentlefolks ! But what puzzles me is why 
they should ha' made the grass all so smooth and 
tidy when they're a-goin' to 'arrow it all up agin. 
Where do you s'pose they keeps the 'arrows, John ? " 

"Dunno. Hap in one o' them big 'ouses," replied 
John, nodding towards the pavilion. 

" Ain't you glad we come, John ? " continued the 
old lady. " When we come to London, and I see 
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* Eton and 'Arrow Match ' printed up everywheres, I 
says, ' Now I feels the good o' being a scholard. John 
might ha' seed that there placard a dozen times, and 
'e'd never ha' knowed what it meant/ Printings all 
printin' to you ; ain't it, old man ? " 

" Ay, Betsy, I knows 'tis." 

"So I says a 'Arrow match is a deal more 
interesting nor a exhibition — which I don't know 
whatever that is — so we just took the 'bus, and 'ere 
we are." 

" It's cost a onaccountable lot o' money to get in, 
Betsy." 

" Never you mind, John. It's only once in a way. 
My fine ironin' uU make up for that — you see if it 
don't. What I wants to know is when they're a-goin' 
to begin." 

The match had now been in full swing for some 
minutes, Eton having won the toss. 

" I can't think whatever they boys means by 
playin' cricket. 'Tis cricket, ain't it, John ? " 

"Ay, ay, 'tis cricket, sure enough. Mayhap all 
the folks ain't ready, nor the 'arrers ain't come yet, 
and they're just passing the time." 

"What's that cheerin' for, John?" asked Betsy 
again, a few minutes later ; " and whatever are they 
all a-shoutin' ? " 

" Run it out ! run it out ! Make it four ! " came 
from all sides, as Fitz-Hugh gave a splendid drive 
to the on. 
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So far Eton was doing well, and the Light Blues 
felt very happy and sanguine, except for the heat, 
which grew more intolerable every moment. Leo did 
not generally object to hot weather ; but after his bad 
night, and with the galling anxiety which was fretting 
and wearing him, and which, in spite of his resolution, 
he could not shake off, the burning atmosphere seemed 
to increase the fever of his brain. His tongue was 
parched, his hands shook, and he felt as though even 
to carry his bat was a burden. 

" You look pretty well done by this beastly sun, Har- 
court," observed Featherstonehaugh as he passed him. 
" I'm going to get a little fizz; you'd better do the same." 

Leo knew it would be best to refuse, but as usual 
he had " no good reason," as he called it, ready. He 
dreaded Haw-Haw's sneers, and above all his remin- 
iscences, if he (Leo) made any fuss, so he gave in and 
went with the boy who seemed fated to be his evil 
genius. The momentary strength the stimulant gave 
him only made him long for another draught. Again 
and again he visited the Featherstonehaughs' carriage, 
and by luncheon-time he was quite dizzy and con- 
fused. He had not gone in yet, but when the play 
ceased his name stood next on " the card, the card, the 
k'rec' card," which boys and men kept holding up for 
sale everywhere. 

After the luncheon of the two elevens — happily 
always a plain, innocuous meal — ^he returned to his 
friend's drag. 
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" Well done, Roland," cried Lady Gwendoline, as he 
and Leo reached them. " Why, you've made the best 
score of the day, next to the captain's ! " 

" And what a time you've stayed in ! " added her 
sister. 

" Yes. — I'm glad I shall be in with you, Harcourt. 
Let's try and get the score up to three hundred and 
fifty." 

" All right ; but don't be surprised if I fall down 
and don't get up. I feel as if I couldn't stand, much 
less see straight." 

" My dear boy," said Lady Woodmancote, glancing 
rather gravely at Lionel, " you are worn out by this 
heat — ^you look quite feverish. If I were you I 
wouldn't drink any more champagne. Try some 
lemonade. — Stephen, give Mr. Harcourt some lemon- 
ade." 

Leo took it, and emptied the tumbler at a draught. 
He felt as though he could drink up the sea. Then, 
as he had eaten little at his own meal, he partook of 
chicken and salad, and the usual items of a drag 
luncheon, after which he certainly felt better, though 
utterly unfit for the exertion before him. 

" I think I've been training rather too hard lately," 
he said, in explanation of his unhappy looks. 

" Let's come for a stroll now," suggested Fitz-Hugh. 
" Has father been ? " 

" Yes, but he found it too hot to stay. Besides, 
there was a morning sitting he wanted to attend in 
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the House. He says he likes the last day best, so he's 
coming to-morrow afternoon." 

" Will you come for a walk, mother ? " 

" No, thank you, dear. I shall stay in the shade on 
the stand. I feel the heat so dreadfully." 

So Leo with Lady Alice, and Fitz-Hugh with her 
sister, started for a stroll over the ground. 

That broad, green expanse was a rich study in 
faces, dresses, voices, manners, and many other things, 
but most especially parasols. There were not two 
alike on the whole ground ; and as every one of the 
gentlemen had one if not two ladies with him, and 
every lady was holding an open parasol over her, they 
presented an amazingly varied and brilliant scene. 

This was not a " spot " year, nor a " drab-brown " 
year, nor a "crushed strawberry" year, nor an 
aesthetic " greenery-yellowy " year. It was a " stripe " 
year. Every one was striped. A zebra would have 
felt quite at home in that highly civilized and fashion- 
able crowd. The ladies Fitz-Hugh were very amusing 
companions, as they knew every one, and could point 
out all the celebrities. There were the " funny man " 
of London society, taking notes for his next enter- 
tainment; and the great artist of the year, very 
strikingly got up in the brightest of ties and the 
most defiant of unhigh hats. Then there were the 
reigning beauties of the season — in stripes ; and the 
great American millionaire's wife and daughter — also 
in stripes. 
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" She ought to have stars somewhere too," observed Leo. 

" She would probably tell you that she is herself a 
bright particular star," said Lady Alice. 

Every one has of course read the stereotyped news- 
paper descriptions of the Eton and Harrow match 
which appear every year, and no doubt most of my 
readers have actually seen it, and need not to be told 
that the ground is one of the largest pieces of cricket- 
ing turf in the British Isles ; that on two sides there 
are covered stands and pavilions, and on the other 
two a double row of green benches for which people 
who are not fortunate enough to possess the tickets 
the M.C.C. members have at their disposal scramble 
and long for. Behind these benches the drags and 
carriages are drawn up in another double row, the 
horses being taken out. And at intervals behind that 
again there are tents and little pavilions where re- 
freshments are sold during the day, and luncheons 
provided. Along the path outside the carriages 
people walk, as well as over the ground itself ; but at 
a certain moment shortly before two a bell rings, and 
every sensible person without a ticket tries to obtain 
a seat. Those who are not so prudent wait for the 
second bell, which means that play is about to re- 
commence, aiid they probably find by that time that 
every inch of room on the benches is filled. 

One unhappy young lady, gorgeously dressed in 
crimson and pink stripes, after looking helplessly 
round and seeing every place occupied behind her, 
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seated herself joyously on a little short bench in front 
of the row, and looked particularly pleased, until she 
raised her eyes and saw that she was beneath the 
telegraph, and about five thousand pairs of eyes would 
be fastened upon her for the rest of the afternoon. 
She looked uncomfortably at her brother, who was 
standing by, unconscious of what she had done, when 
a policeman came up, and said in a sonorous voice, — 

"Sorry to disturb you, ma'am, but this is the 
telegraph men's seat." 

Up jumped the poor young lady to hide her 
diminished head in the crowd behind, and it was not 
long before two good-natured people made room for 
her to sit on the bench. 

I will give a proper account of the second day's 
proceedings ; but with regard to Friday's play, it will 
be enough to say that the first innings resulted in a 
score of 310 for Eton, and that the second ball after 
luncheon put Fitz-Hugh out, and so, to Leo's intense 
disgust (though he was not the least fit for the work) 
he had no chance of making a single run. His side 
was out, and he must wait for the next innings, 
which of course could not be till to-morrow. Harrow 
now went in, and made 114 for seven wickets down. 
When the stumps were drawn that evening, Fitz- 
Hugh had certainly fulfilled his intention as to 
catches, for he had caught no less a person than the 
Harrow captain, as well as two others, and was conse- 
quently a very distinguished individual. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



OVER THE PRECIPICE. 



PLAY was no sooner over for the day than Leo, 
still hunted by his own anxious thoughts, 
again had recourse to what he termed " fizz," to raise 
his flagging spirits. 

Fitz-Hugh watched him as he tossed off the " pick- 
me-up," as Haw-Haw called it. Taking his friend's 
arm, he said, as they walked away towards the 
entrance : " Harcourt, old fellow, I don't want to preach, 
and I don't set up to be a model in any way what- 
ever, but I hope you won't mind my giving you a bit 
of advice as to refreshments of the sort you've been 
going in for to-day. They're no good, Harcourt — 
they aren't, really. They only make one ten times 
worse afterwards. I don't believe, if I hadn't been 
such a duffer, and gone out as I did, you would 
have done anything. Cricket wants plenty of head 
and eye and nerve. Do be a sensible fellow to- 



morrow." 



" I will — at least if I can. But you don't know 
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what's been making me such a fool to-day, Fitz-Hugh. 
It wasn't half as much thirst as — as — " 

" Some horrid money bother ? Was it true what 
that cad Haw-Haw said about your letter ? " asked 
the other. 

The boys were now leaving the ground, and Fitz- 
Hugh, whose own party had gone some hours before, 
hailed a hansom, and they got in. Alone with his 
companion, who was as kindly and sympathetic as he 
was light-hearted and amusing, Leo, still too dizzy 
and tired to be capable of thinking out a subject by 
himself, felt an irresistible impulse to confide his 
troubles to Fitz-Hugh. He knew that no one could 
be more honourable or safer to trust with a secret. 

So in answer to his friend's question he replied — 
" Yes ; I'm in a most confounded fix." And he told the 
story of the horse accident, of which Fitz-Hugh had 
already heard rumours from Haw-Haw and his friends. 

" I suppose you thought you should get the money 
in time," said Fitz-Hugh, " or else I don't see how 
you could let the man sue you, and say nothing about 
it at home." 

" Yes ; I thought I should, of course, but — but — I 
haven't — ^it hasn't come." 

" No ; it's certainly an unpleasant state of things. 
What do you mean to do now ? Is there any chance 
of the money coming in time to stop the execution ? " 

" No — yes — at least I don't know. I've been 
thinking of all sorts of things," answered Leo, instinct- 
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ively recoiling from the mention of his intended 
recourse to Alfred's little fortune. 

" Where is it you expect the letter to come from ? 
Perhaps it'll come by to-night's post," suggested Fitz- 
Hugh, as the cab stopped in Park Lane. " If not, Til 
see if I can manage anything. I'm awfully sorry 
about it." 

They jumped out and ran up the steps. On a 
table in the hall lay a letter directed to H. L. Harcourt, 
Esq. "Ten to one it's got the cheque in it," said 
Fitz-Hugh ; " nil desperandum, Harcourt." 

Leo had said nothing whatever about expecting a 
cheque, but he did not tell his friend so. He only put 
the envelope into his pocket as the servant said, in 
answer to Fitz-Hugh's queries, that dinner would be 
served in five minutes. Upstairs rushed the boys, 
very hot, and ravenously hungry. 

"Never mind about being late, Harcourt. We 
can't help it, you know ; mother knows that. We 
must get down as soon as we can. They won't wait," 
shouted Fitz-Hugh as he tore up to his own room at 
the top of the house. 

Leo, meantime, his hands trembling, and with a sort 
of nervous gasp, pulled out his letter the instant he 
had shut his door. Was it to say that a sudden 
revelation had been made to his mother by Freeman, 
and that the dreaded effects of a shock had followed ? 
Was it from Alfred, to say that the whole affair had 
come out ? Or was it another delightful missive from 
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Freeman ? Pondering thus, as he began mechanically 
to undo his things, Leo kept postponing the opening 
of the letter. 

At last a door close to his opened, and some one 
ran downstairs. This roused him from his reverie. 

" I mill see what it is," he cried ; and he tore it 
open, and pulled out the enclosure. 

The sight of the paper which met his eyes sent him 
almost staggering against the side of the bed. 

What was it on which his startled gaze was fixed ? 

It was a cheque on a well-known London bank 
for the sum of £80, made payable to Harold Har- 
court. 

For half a minute Lionel felt like some one in 
a dream. Then the gong sounded, and he was re- 
called to the present ; but still he felt bewildered. 

" What does it mean ? " he asked himself. " Where 
does it come from ? Can it be for me ? " 

He took up the envelope which had been enclosed 
in an outer cover by Mrs. Harcourt. The postmark 
was " Garve, N.B.;" and just below the name came the 
words, " Care of Messrs. Whitehead and Sons, West- 
minster." This was scratched out, and Mrs. Har- 
court's address written above it, in another hand. 
The cheque was signed Kobert M'Intyre, a name 
entirely strange to Lionel. 

The first thought that flashed across his brain 
when he had seen all this was — 

" It must be meant for Uncle Harold." 
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He began his toilet in earnest ; but what a tumult 
his mind was in ! It was fortunate that his outward 
man was not an indication of his mental condition, 
when he emerged from his room, and ran down to the 
dining-room, where the rest of the party were assembled. 

" Why, Harcourt," cried Fitz-Hugh, " you must have 
put on at least three suits since I saw you ; or have 
you been trying whether it was most becoming to 
part your hair in the middle or at the side ? " 

" Neither," replied our hero. Then, turning to Lady 
Woodmancote, " I'm very sorry to be so late. I was 
stupid enough to open a letter I found when I came 
in, and that has kept me." 

" Never mind," she replied ; "on these days we don't 
expect punctuality from anybody. I hear that 
Harrow did not do at all well after we left." And then 
the conversation turned on the day's proceedings. 

Lionel took as small a part in it as he could with- 
out rudeness. His silence was attributed to ex- 
haustion from the heat ; but the amount of sherry 
and champagne he drank made Lady Woodmancote 
look rather grave, though, of course, she did not 
comment upon it. 

The faxjt was that Leo was trying to wind himself 
up to a course of action which his necessities made 
appear desirable, but which his conscience and his 
sense of honour absolutely condemned. His thoughts 
were something like this : — 

" That cheque has come I don't know from where, 
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sent by I don't know whom. [" Champagne, please."] 
It may not be meant for me — in fact I don't see 
how it can be. [" Yes, it is awfully hot."] But it is 
made out in my name — for I am Harold L. Harcourt, 
though I call myself H. Lionel Harcourt — and for- 
warded by mother's lawyer to her house ; and she has 
sent it on to me, evidently thinking it is mine. 
[" I hope we shall, I'm sure ; Harrow has lost seven 
wickets already."] The only other person it covM 
belong to is Uncle Harold, and as far as I know he is 
somewhere at the other end of the world. [" Half a 
glass. Thanks, that's enough."] I want the money 
particularly just now — in fact can't do without it ; 
and I don't see why I shouldn't take it. [" Yes, it's 
always a jolly day; I like it much better than the 4th 
of June."] I might cash it somewhere this very 
evening, if Fitz-Hugh will help, and send it to Free- 
man at once. I mustn't let him know there's any 
doubt about it, he's so scrupulous. Not that there is 
any — or hardly any. [" Famborough ? I forget 
where he's staying ; with an aunt, I believe. You 
know his father is in Canada."] Fitz-Hugh under- 
stood me to mean that I expected a cheque, only it 
had not come. I shall tell him that now it has, and 
he's much too honourable to suspect anything wrong, 
and there really is nothing. I'm Harold Harcourt, 
and I've got a cheque made out to some one of that 
name, and sent to me, and why on earth shouldn't it 
be meant for me ?" 
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Very cleverly argued, Leo. Only, as a plain matter 
of fact, do you honestly believe that it is meant for 
you ? 

" Has it come, Harcourt ? " asked Fitz-Hugh, mov- 
ing up to the seat next his friend, when the ladies 
had left the room. 

"Yes. Only just in time, though," replied the 
other. " I say, Fitz, it is made out to order, so I 
suppose I must cash it myself. And I can't send it 
on to Freeman, because it's crossed, though I forget 
what that means." 

" Why, that it can only be changed through a 
banker. But I'll tell you what, Harcourt. Father '11 
give you the money for it, if you endorse it, and then 
he'll pay it in to his bankers." 

" Oh no, no," said Leo ; " that wouldn't do at all." 

" Why not ? " asked the other, a good deal aston- 
ished at his vehemence. 

" Well," answered Leo, trying hard to speak more 
calmly, while his eyes glittered and his cheeks looked 
hot and flushed, " I don't want to tell any one but 
you, Fitz. I was an ass to act as I did, and I 
shouldn't like Lord Woodmancote to know — I shouldn't 
really. I'd much rather get some tradesman to change 
the cheque, if you could tell me of one who would be 
likely to. That's what I've often seen fellows do at 
Eton, when they've had cheques." 

" Yes, for small sums, but £80 is such a lot. Still, 
we'll go and try, if you like. Most of the people 
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about kere know me, or if they don't they know our 
name. Would you like to come now, before we go 
into the drawing-room ? " 

" Yes, if you don't mind. There mightn't be time 
to-morrow before we went to Lord's." 

" No ; and there certainly wouldn't if you stayed 
in the land of Nod as long as you did to-day." 

So off they started. 

" 'Pon my word, I don't know where to try," 
observed Fitz-Hugh, directing his steps towards Picca- 
dilly. " It's so late that most of the shops are shut. 
Hark ! that clock's just striking the half -hour — that's 
half -past nine. Everything must be closed except 
the restaurants, and those are just the places where 
I'm not known, because I hardly ever want to go to 
one so near home. However, we'll try here, if you 
like. I have lunched here occasionally when my 
people were away in the coimtry." So they went in 
and asked. The manager had no objection when 
Fitz-Hugh gave his name and got a waiter to say he 
knew him. 

" But how much is it ? " he asked. 

" Eighty poimds," replied Fitz-Hugh. 

" Oh, that makes it out of the question, my lord. 
We couldn't think of it. In fact, we haven't notes or 
money of that amount in the house. We sent all we 
had to the bank last night." 

" That's no go, then," said Fitz-Hugh. " Where do 
you think we might be likely to get it changed ? It 
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is not mine ; it belongs to this gentleman, •and he 
wants particularly to have the money .to-night, to 
send oflF by post." 

" I don't know, my lord. It is a large sum to get 
cashed out of hand. The best way would be to ask 
a friend to do it for you, and then he could pass it on 
to his bankers," said the manager, probably guessing 
that his two visitors did not yet possess banking 
accounts of their own. 

" We must try our luck somewhere else, that's 
very clear," said Fitz-Hugh. — " Thanks. I'm sorry to 
have troubled you. Good-night," and oflF the friends 
started again. 

" Oh, I say, Fitz, what shall we do ? It's getting 
so late, and your people will think it so odd of us to 
be out like this. What aTa I to do ? " asked Leo 
despairingly. 

" Oh, that doesn't matter an atom. We're a very 
happy-go-lucky lot: they won't mind. No; I've 
thought of something." 

" Wliat ? Oh, do tell me, Fitz-Hugh." 

"Why, it isn't any good going to an hotel or a 
restaurant where we're not known, if they won't cash 
the thing where we are. So I think we'll just take 
a hansom and drive to St. James's Street. Father 
belongs to two or three clubs there, and I know the 
secretary at one of them. I often go in with father 
to speak to people. Besides, Colonel Bohun is such 
a jolly fellow; he often comes to dine with us. I 
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daresay hell still be there, because there's a great 
dinner coming off to-morrow to some general who's a 
member of the club, and just come home from all sorts 
of foreign exploits, and so there'll be a lot to look 
after. And if he hears what we want, he's sure to 
do it." 

"Oh, do let's try then," urged Leo; and they 
were soon speeding along towards the region of the 
clubs. 

" Now then," said Fitz-Hugh, " victory or West- 
minster Abbey ; " and he asked to see Colonel Bohun, 
and sent in his name. He was soon ushered into the 
secretary's room, and began to tell his errand, Leo 
sitting by, trying to look at his ease, but with his 
pulses beating so violently that it seemed to him as 
though every one must be able to hear them. 

The secretary was a tall, thin man, with snow-white 
hair and a long, solemn face, the gravity of which was 
counteracted by the twinkle in his eye. 

" It's lucky you came to-night," he said. " You cer- 
tainly wouldn't have found me here at this hour but 
for the extra work the banquet of to-morrow causes, 
which has kept me so late. So your friend wants 
a cheque cashed, does he ? " He turned to Lionel. 
" Have you got it with you ? " 

" Yes, sir ; but it's for rather a large amount." And 
Leo drew it out, and gave it to the secretary. 

" Are you Harold Harcourt ? " he asked, looking at 
the cheque. 
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" Yes," answered the lad, stooping down to pick up 
an imaginary pin, and to hide his crimson face. 

" Why do you want it so particularly to-night ? " 
went on the colonel. " I mean, any one would cash 
it if you let them have it a day or two to send to 
the bank ; but if you want it at once, it's another 
matter." 

" That's just what he does want," explained Fitz- 
Hugh. " The truth is — (I must tell him, Harcourt ; 
he's safe enough) — poor Harcourt 's got into a scrape 
with a livery-stable keeper, and he insists on having 
the money he says is owing to-morrow. At least, 
that's what it comes to, because he'll make an awful 
row on Monday if it hasn't come. And Harcourt has 
been expecting this money every day, and it hasn't 
come till this evening's post. We only found it when 
we came back from Lord's ; and now Harcourt wants 
the money to send oflF to-night, if possible, don't you 
see ? " 

" I see. But your father would have done it, 
Roland, wouldn't he ? " 

"Of course he would, like a shot, but Harcourt 
didn't like telling him. He thought he would laugh, 
or something of that sort. — Rather weak of you, Har- 
court, because father's been young himself, though you 
mightn't think it." 

" Yes," said Colonel Bohun ; " I think you've given 
yourself a good deal of unnecessary trouble. How- 
ever, I was a boy too once, though perhaps that never 
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occurred to you either, Roland, so I'll do it.- — I know 
several people of your friend's name, my boy — or is 
he a relation ? " 

" No ; only a friend. He lives in Scotland." 

" Robert M*Intyre, Robert M'lntyre," said the colonel 
reflectively, — " does he live in Ross-shire ? " 

" Yes, I think so," replied our hero — " at least it's 
near Garve." 

" Oh yes ; I know him well, then. I'll cash the 
cheque for you with pleasure." 

Oh, the leap that Leo's heart gave at his words. 

" But you must endorse it, please," he added, putting 
a pen in his hand, and laying the cheque, face down- 
wards, on the table. 

Lionel put the most vigorous restraint on himself, 
and just managed to trace the words " Harold Har- 
court " in the place indicated by his new friend, and 
then took the notes and money which Colonel Bohun 
counted out to him. 

"I'm afraid I must trouble you with £20 in gold. 
I've only £60 worth of notes, and those, which make 
more than I generally have, would all have been sent 
to the bank to-morrow." 

" Never mind," said Fitz-Hugh; " we'll trust to what 
I should call the bobbies to get safe home. Harcourt 
would say that he had every confidence in the re- 
sources of civilization ; — wouldn't you, old boy ? " 

" No. — I should say, and I do say, that I'm im- 
mensely obliged to you, sir," answered Leo, looking at 
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Colonel Bohun, his face now as deadly white as it had 
before been brilliantly red. 

" Not at all, not at all. I'm not sure that I could 
have done it, though, if I hadn't known your friend. 
Rather a useful friend, by the way. I suppose he is 
your god-father, or something of that sort. Does he 
often remind you of his existence in the wilds of Scot- 
land in such an agreeable way ? " 

" By Jove, Harcourt, I wish you'd introduce me. 
He must be a highly desirable acquaintance," remarked 
Fitz-Hugh. — " Good-night, colonel ; we won't keep you 
any longer. Thanks so much." 

" I haven't congratulated you yet on your prowess 
to-day," said the colonel. " You're quite an amateur 
Grace, Roland. I hope you'll do as well to-morrow." 

" I'm sure I hope so, and I hope I shan't put Har- 
court out again, if we're in together." 

" Yes ; you used your friend rather badly. How- 
ever, we'll hope for better luck next time. I shall 
try and be in for the finish to-morrow." 

The boys took their departure, and were soon 
rattling homewards in another hansom. 

" Fitz-Hugh, I can't tell you how grateful I am to 
you," said Lionel, as they drove through the now 
lighted streets. " It's awfully good of you to take 
such a lot of trouble." 

" Oh no ; I rather enjoyed the fun, especially as we 
conquered in the end. But I say, Harcourt, it strikes 
me that considering how important it is to get the 
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letter to the man to-morrow, it's rather a risk to send 
such a sum in notes by post. You see you must con- 
vert the gold into paper, and all the post-offices are 
shut. Hadn't you better give the whole sum to 
father, and let him write you a cheque ? " 

" No, thanks ; I think I'd better not. I shall feel so 
awfully nervous lest something should happen, if I put 
the thing in the post; and the fellow's not likely to 
send oflF a receipt the instant he gets it, to-morrow 
night. I should be in a state of agony for fear it 
hadn't reached, and he'd sent in the bailiflFs. What I 
thought of was — don't you think I might manage 
just to go to Layton to-morrow evening, after the match 
is over, and get back to Eton in time for ' lock-up ' ? 
You know it's never called before half -past nine now, 
and on these nights they're certain not to be very 
punctual." 

" But surely it's too far, Harcourt. Doesn't it take 
about an hour and a half to get there? and you'd have 
to allow a good half-hour before you could leave 



again." 



" No ; a quarter would be enough. The stable is 
close to the station. There's a fast train that goes 
from Victoria to Layton in an hour and a quarter. I 
might catch that. It leaves at half-past seven, and 
gets back by — by — " 

"You couldn't possibly get back before ten, and 
then you'd have to come on to Windsor, and the 
trains mightn't fit in. I don't see that it's possible, 
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unless you cut absencei or get some other fellow to 
answer to your name, which I consider a low thing 
to do." 

"Yes; so do I. But still I don't see what else 
can be done." 

" Try and get leave till Monday, and then go home 
in the orthodox way." 

" Oh, they wouldn't let me. I went last week." 

" Well, here we are. We must settle about it to- 
morrow," concluded Fitz-Hugh as the cab stopped. 
" Fm glad anyhow that you ve got the cash." 

It was lucky for Leo that there was not much of 
the evening left. He was so preoccupied, and found 
it so hard to give his attention to what was going on, 
that it was quite a relief to the hostesses who tried 
to entertain him when the moment for dispersion 
came. 

Lady Gwendoline went into her brother's room, 
and said, " Roland, how could you say that your 
friend Harcourt was so delightful ? Why, he is a 
perfect incubus. He says hardly anything, and he 
looks as if the weight of the world was on his 
shoulders." 

" I know, Gwen ; but that's only to-day. He isn't 
himself." 

" Really ? Roland, how dreadful ! That is 
what mother said at luncheon and after dinner. She 
says it was shocking to see the amount of champagne 
he took." 
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"I don't mean that. My friends don't do that 
sort of thing, Gwen," answered Fitz-Hugh indignantly. 
" I mean he's not like himself, in being low-spirited 
and absent. He's been awfully worried about some- 
thing — a money trouble — which he can't exactly help. 
His mother is a widow, and badly off. I've been 
trying to do something for him to-night. That's 
why we've been out." 

" And have you succeeded, Roland ? Poor fellow ! 
I'm so sorry. Perhaps he hardly knew what he was 
about. Can I help him, do you think ? I'd lend 
him some money with pleasure, and you needn't say 
how you got it when you give it him." 

" No, thanks, Gwen. It's very jolly of you ; but 
I think it'll be all right now. I hope father'U let 
him come again, though he has been so stupid this 
time. He's an awfully nice fellow, and I shouldn't 
like to lose sight of him when he leaves Eton. He 
goes at the end of this half. Generally, he's the 
greatest fun you can imagine ; but he's too anxious 
now to be amusing." 

" Poor boy ! I must explain it to mother, and then 
she won't be so surprised. Good-night, Ronald. I 
ciTYh so glad you made such a magnificent score." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE MADDING CROWD. 



LEO waked up as much too early the next morn- 
ing as he had been too late the day before ; 
so he had a long period for reflection before it was 
necessary to get up. He woke with a sensation of 
shame and self-abasement upon him for which he 
could not at first account; but in a few minutes 
the whole of his conduct of the previous day came 
back to him, and his face burned as though he had 
been confronting a roomful of actual accusers. 

" What ! " he said to himself, " is it possible that 
I can have been half-screwed, and again, after the 
warning the Freeman misfortune gave me ? I see I 
must have been now, I feel so utterly different this 
morning. How unspeakably revolting ! What must 
Fitz-Hugh's people think of me ? It is frightful to 
imagine. Really, I don't think I can go down and 
see them again. And then the cheque — was it for 
me, or not ? If it was, it*s all right, and I'm cleared, 
and the money can be paid, and everything's comfort- 

(135) J 6 
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able. But if it isn't? Why, then, Tm a — no — I 
simply can't be that. Why, it's the same as being a 
felon ! No ; that's impossible. I'll look at the en- 
velope once more." 

.He reached his hand out to a table on which it lay. 

" Hullo ! what's this scrap of paper mother has put 
inside ? I didn't see that." 

" This has just come. I do not know whether it 
is for you, but forward it in case, as it is ' Esq.' Only 
think, Leo ! Uncle Harold writes to say he is on his 
way home, and letters have already come for him. 
Post going. — Your loving E. H." 

"Then the cheque was his, and I have taken it. 
And he is coming home ! Must he find it out ? I 
don't know. He must have such heaps of cheques 
to be paid him, one more or less may not matter. 
Besides, I shall say, ' How was I to know ? ' Then 
the thing was directed to me, and made out to me, 
and I had no idea he was coming, and I've only 
signed my own name on it. No; I'm not a — a forger'* 
(this word was mentally uttered with a sort of inward 
jerk). " Still, I've been a great fool ; I see I have, and 
I'm awfully sorry and ashamed. But there's no good 
in telling everybody. No. I know what I'll do. 
I'll begin afresh this very day. I won't touch a 
single drop of stimulant. I'll go and pay Freeman 
this very evening. I'll sap till I'm nearly dead for the 
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rest of the half, and I'll set such a flaming example 
to my House that my tutor shall be Broken-hearted 
when I go away. As for the cheque, I must forget 
it. If I thought of it I should have to run away. 
Tve done it in a moment of madness, and there's an 
end of it. It's the second pitfall of the kind I've 
fallen into, and Haw-Haw led me into it too. Never 
mind ; all that's over now. I'll be a different fellow 
from this hour." 

So — as speciously as ever — reasoned Lionel. But 
not even his casuistry could hide from him the possible 
horrors which the future might contain, nor the real 
guilt of the action he attempted to excuse to himself. 
He tried to salve his conscience by resolving to begin 
a reformed, a better life ; but where were the only 
foundations of reformation — repentance towards God, 
and prayer for help and guidance ? 

In the downward course Leo had been traversing 
for the last six months, religion had been more and 
more steadily put out of the way. At first he un- 
consciously grew careless, then he determinately thought 
of other things in chapel ; and now he hated the 
thought of God, and avoided all books or conversation 
in which right and wrong, moral responsibility, or 
future retribution were likely to be mentioned. With 
religious principle, his moral standard had suffered. 
Last January, when he so selfishly acceded to Haw- 
Haw's proposal, and then let his mother believe that 
the mount was lent him, he took the first steps in 
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the course which had now brought him to what was 
certainly, as to moral guilt, forgery, ugly as that word 
is, and repugnant as it seemed to every instinct of 
the Etonian and the gentleman, to say nothing of the 
Christian. 

"I'm not going to be such a beast to-day, Fitz- 
Hugh," he observed to his friend, as they entered the 
ground together. Lady Woodmancote and her party 
were not coming until the afternoon. " I hope your 
father and mother were not utterly disgusted yester- 
day. I mean, I hope they put down my general 
stupidity to the heat, not to say anything worse." 

" Oh, I told them you'd been worried. They won't 
think anything of it," replied the kind-hearted Fitz- 
Hugh. " You're all right to-day. I was so glad to 
see you talking away at breakfast, and sending every 
one into fits. I can't think what makes such comic 
things come into your head." 

Play was resumed soon after eleven. To every 
one's relief the heat was not so intense, but the score 
mounted up very slowly, while the wickets went 
down rapidly, Harrow's last wicket falling for 152, 
just three less than half Eton's score, at five minutes 
to twelve. Consequently Harrow had to go in again 
at once. 

" Just what I said," observed Fitz-Hugh, " when I 
amended father's prophecy. That's what happened 
the year Inglesant, my eldest brother, was playing. — 
By-the-by, I must make a collection of the diflFerent 
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accounts of the match, and send them to him, with 
explanatory notes of my own." 

" A sort of ' running ' commentary, as Sentry would 
say," responded Lionel, as he took his place at point, 
and the play began again. 

The excitement of the morning to Leo may be 
guessed from the subjoined account, which, however, 
does not mention, as it should, that he made two 
catches, and by a brilliant piece of fielding secured a 
third wicket — feats of prowess which won for him 
many roimds of applause from the spectators, who in- 
creased quickly in numbers as the day wore on, and 
some words of delighted approval from the captain. 

Luncheon was a real meal, though an abstemious 
one to Leo to-day. He felt hungry, but had not the 
parching thirst of the day before. Harrow was not 
put out until four o'clock, and then the score was 
306, which gave Eton 148 runs to make in three 
hours. "We shall hardly do it," said Fitz-Hugh. — 
" What do you say, Famborough ? " 

Famborough was the captain, and very hot and 
excited he looked. 

" Oh yes ; we've a rattling good chance. Now, 
Harcourt, remember you've got to make runs for 
yesterday and to-day too. You're in first, you 
know." 

" All right ; I'll have a shoot. I'm in better form 
than I was yesterday, and it's much cooler. W^ho's 
to be in with me ? " 
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" Havelock ; but he did nothing yesterday. Make 
haste ; " and Leo seized his bat and took up his place 
at the wicket, haunted by an odd remembrance of a 
face exactly like Alfred'^s, which he had seen for an 
instant only as he was fielding a ball which had gone 
to the boundary. By his side there had been a tall 
soldierly figure in a gray frock-coat and white hat. 
How could it possibly have been Alfred ? And yet, 
if it was, who could that be with him ? It must 
be— 

" Play 1 " shouted a stentorian voice ; and Leo's 
thoughts came back to the scene before him with a 
jump. Never had he played better. There seemed 
a sort of magic in his bat. Every ball it touched 
went flying off* to the far distance, and generally just 
where no fielder was planted. 

" Such real science," as Farnborough remarked to a 
circle of friends watching the course of events from 
the pavilion, with breathless excitement. "I never 
knew him play so well before. There's another! 
Run it out ! Good for 4 ! Well played ! Pity he's 
going. — You're captain next year, Fitz-Hugh. I hope 
the new blood you get in will be as good." 

" I hope so too, but I doubt it. — Hullo ! there's 
another out." 

" Not Harcourt, is it?" asked Farnborough anxiously. 

" No, rather not ; only Burleigh." 

" Oh, he's the weakest of the lot. I shall go in 
now. Between us we ought to do something." 
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And so for a little while they did. But when 
Farnborough, made too bold by success and hope, 
tried, against Leo's better judgment, to turn a 3 into 
a 4, and was run out, there were 28 runs for 5 wickets 
down, and of those 19 had been made by our hero. 

But the time has now come for the insertion of 
the proper technical account : — 

" Amidst a scene of extraordinary excitement, Eton 
succeeded in winning its great match of the year at 
Lord's, on Saturday night, by only two runs. The 
highest total recorded by either school had been 308 
by Eton, so that Eton's first innings of 310 is not 
only the best as yet made by Eton or Harrow, but 
the scores of Fitz-Hugh and Farnborough are also 
unprecedented in one respect, as the only instance in 
which two hundreds have been registered in the same 
innings. 

" Eton gained, of course, an advantage in going in 
first ; but the brilliant batting of Hawley and Wri- 
othesley changed the position of the two elevens, and 
if it had not been for the splendid work done by Fitz- 
Hugh and Harcourt in their second innings, Harrow 
would have won the match. The scene on Saturday 
was one of the most exciting we ever remember to 
have witnessed. Eton having made 310 in the first 
innings, and Harrow only 152, the latter had to 
follow on, and in a splendid innings of 306 left the 
other side 148 behind. With this to make up to, 
Eton commenced their second innings with Wilmot 
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and Harcourt, who faced the bowling of Bellamy and 
Darleigh. Wilmot was bowled by Darleigh for 12, 
and followed by Liddell, who was caught at mid-on 
by Fenton for 7 ; after this three maiden overs went 
down in succession. Farnborough (captain) came in 
next, Nugent having been stumped by Wishart for 
2. Though in his first innings Farnborough had 
gained his century in fine style, he was now unluckily 
caught for 10 by Kingsley, and was followed by 
Lord R. Fitz-Hugh, Harcourt being still at the wicket, 
and his score having already risen to 19. The runs 
now came freely. A fine drive by Fitz-Hugh for 4, 
and a hit to leg by Harcourt for 3, caused 40 to be 
hoisted. For the next hour the play became slow, 
the fielding of the Harrow team being exceedingly 
good. 

" When the telegraph exhibited 90 and the clock 
struck seven, the tension became simply maddening 
— it beggars description. Fitz-Hugh at the nursery 
end gave a splendid hit to leg for 4, and this was 
responded to by Harcourt with a cut to point, which 
sent the ball to the boundary. From this moment 
Harcourt's play became a really fine study. Better 
form has never been exhibited in this match. Though 
Webster relieved Bellamy at the pavilion end, his 
efforts were fruitless even in keeping down the score. 

" Another hit by Harcourt for 3 and a fine cut for 
4, followed by a 4 to square leg and 1 overthrow, 
gave him his century, and caused a general quaking 
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in the Harrovian ranks. Two more 4's and a drive 
to the off* by Hareourt for 4 brought the total score 
up to 142. It now wanted five minutes to the ap- 
pointed time for drawing the stumps on this last day 
of the match, and seven runs were still required — six 
to tie, and seven to win. By this time such was the 
anxiety that each outburst of triumph among the 
Light Blues was followed by a pause of breathless 
silence. 

"At precisely 7.28 a magnificent cut to point by 
Hareourt went for a good 3, for it sent the ball 
right over the heads of the crowd, and made it re- 
bound from the wall behind on the other side of -the 
path ; but in the excitement, which had risen to the 
highest possible pitch, only two runs were made, as 
the umpire called, ' One short.' One more minute and 
the match must close. But the next ball decided it. 
It was bowled short; and Hareourt cut it through 
the slips, sending up 150, and landed the match 
amidst the deafening applause of an enthusiastic 
multitude." 

" Hareourt, youVe saved the match," cried Fam- 
borough, as our hero in a scarcely recognizable condi- 
tion returned to the pavilion, carrying his victorious 
bat. " I congratulate you. I never saw better play 
in my life." 

" That last half -hour was something to remember," 
said Fitz-Hugh. "Listen! — it's striking the half- 
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hour now. What a shave it has been ! — Are you 
really going to Layton, Hareourt ? " For Leo had 
already entered the pavilion, and was beginning to 
undress. 

" Yes, rather,*' he answered, — " the instant I've 
changed." 

" Have something first, old boy. You'll be worn 
out. Why, youVe been hard at it in this boiling 
heat for three hours." 

" I know that, but I Tnust go ; and if I don't hurry 
up I shan't catch the train." 

" You know you can't possibly be back for lock-up." 

" No, I know. I must get in at the pupil-room 
window. See that it isn't fastened, Fitz — there's a 
good fellow." 

" All right ; but take care you're not nailed. It 
would be a bad business to be caught out at night — 
a case of the sack, most likely." 

" I know ; but I can't help it. There, now I'm 
ready." 

" And so am I. I'll come with you and see you 
oS; I might get your ticket, if you run it so near 
that you have to jump in without." 

" Victoria — London and Brighton side. Put it on, 
cabby. I want to catch the 7.30." 

" Eight you are, sir ; " and off stumbled the poor 
horse, as though it had already made the same jour- 
ney a good many times that day. 

" By-the-by, Hareourt," said Fitz -Hugh as they 
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drove along, " I forgot to tell you a fellow came and 
asked for you this afternoon. I think he must have 
been your brother, he was so like you. But it was 
after luncheon, when you were walking about, and I 
couldn't find you." 

" Was he alone ? " asked Leo, his heart throbbing 
quickly. 

" No ; there was an older man with him, very 
bronzed ; looked like a soldier ; tall, with the tradi- 
tional piercing eye; — a splendid -looking fellow. Is 
that the uncle you have told me of? Has he come 
home ?" 

" I don't know, but I think he must. I heard 
yesterday that he was on his way, and I suppose he's 
come quicker than his letters. I wish I had seen 
him." 

" He looks like a brick ; and he seemed awfully 
pleased afterwards when you made all thase runs. 
He was standing near where I was put, and I saw 
him clap and shout like a boy when you were being 
applauded." 

All this sounded very pleasant, and it was delight- 
ful that the long-expected uncle should make his first 
acquaintance with the nephew who hoped so much 
for his good opinion just at his moment of triumph. 

Leo felt quite inspirited, and rushed to the platform 
to catch the train, which was on the point of starting, 
with all his old impetuosity and sense of fun. 

Fitz-Hugh came tearing up with the ticket just as 
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the train was moving off. Swinging himself up to 
the window, and flinging in the ticket, he asked, 
" Have you got the cash ?" 

Leo held up a fat pocket-book, and nodded. 

" Not such a fool as I look," he said ; and Fitz- 
Hugh dropped down just where the platform came 
to an end. 

" Poor old boy !" he. thought; " he looks tired, of 
course. But now he won't look so awfully down as 
he has lately. He s out of the money row, and I'm 
glad of it." 



CHAPTER XIX. 



MR. FREEMAN "AT HOME." 



THE speed of the express corresponded fittingly 
with Lionel's impatience and excitement that 
evening, and when it drew up at the Layton station 
he proceeded quickly to the mews, eager to deliver 
the scathing harangue he had prepared to wither Mr. 
Freeman, and fill that worthy with remorse and self- 
reproach. 

But he had forgotten that stables are not kept 
open all night. When he reached his goal at nine 
o'clock all the doors were shut and locked, and the 
horses evidently littered down for the night. The 
office door was closed also. Lights were visible in 
the upper story at intervals in the buildings round 
the stable-yard, which formed three sides of a square, 
the fourth side containing the arch which opened on 
to the street. 

Leo looked about him helplessly. Nothing was to 
be heard but the occasional snorting or trampling of 
a horse in one of the stalls or loose boxes, and no 
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sign could he discover of any human being. Yet he 
could not afford to lose a minute. 

" I suppose those lights are in the hostlers' rooms," 
he thought. " I don't much like knocking them up, 
but I TTiust find out Freeman's address." 

He went under a lighted window and threw up a 
little pebble. The result was nil. He repeated the 
action several times, and at last a head peeped out. 

"Can I speak to you for a moment?" asked our 
hero ; and the face vanished, to reappear a moment 
later at the stable door. 

" I am sorry to disturb you so late," said Lionel ; 
" but I have some important business with Mr. Free- 
man, and I want particularly to know where I should 
be likely to find him to-night." 

" If he's at home, he's at 42 Crown Buildings, sir ; 
but he's generally out pretty late at nights, specially 
Saturdays." 

" And where shall I find Crown Buildings ?" 

" Third turning to the left, then cross over, and 
take the fourth to the right. It's the next house but 
one to the Temperance Hotel." 

" Thank you," said Leo, presenting his informant 
with a shilling. " I'll see if I can find him. Good- 
night." 

OS' he journeyed again, hoping to meet an empty 
cab ; but, of course, all that passed him were full, and 
all that were not full were hastening to pick up some 
fare in the opposite direction. He mistook his way 
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twice, for it led through a bax;k part of the town 
which was not familiar to him ; and when he heard a 
neighbouring clock chime a quarter to ten he began 
to despair. 

" What on earth shall I do ? My train's gone. 
It's perfectly maddening." 

As long as hope buoyed him up he had hardly been 
conscious of fatigue or hunger, but now both feelings 
weighed upon him, and he began to feel faint and 
exhausted. But he struggled on manfully, looking 
this way and that for the name of the desired street. 
At last he saw a policeman, and by his directions he 
arrived at Crown Buildings, and knocked at the door 
of No. 42. It was opened by a very untidy little girl, 
with down-trodden shoes, an exceedingly dirty tuck- 
apron, and a very aged lilac print frock with several 
large stains on it. Her tired little face and half -shut 
eyes showed that the poor " slavey " had been drudg- 
ing for the household a good many hours that day. 

" Is Mr. Freeman in ?" asked Lionel breathlessly. 

" No, sir. Which he won't be in before eleven, I 
'spects. Missis is in, if she'll do." 

" Yes ; ask if I may speak to her for a minute, 
please." 

" Slavey " disappeared into a room within, and said 
to some one, in a high-pitched treble, now cracked 
and harsh from very fatigue and over-use, — 

" Please, m'm, here's a gent for master ; but he says 
you'll do." 
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*' Does he want to be paid a bill ? " asked a fright- 
ened voice. 

" No, m'm, not as I knows on. He speaks like a 
real swell." 

" Oh dear ! I hope — you can show him in here, 
Sukey;" and Leo was ushered into a parlour the 
condition of which matched well with the appearance 
of the domestic. Children's clothes lay on every 
chair except one, which was covered with a pile of 
unwashed dishes. Some baby's frocks were hanging 
in front of a grate from which the fire had gone out, 
and a huge basket of unmended socks and linen was 
on the table, in front of which sat Mrs. Freeman, a 
querulous, unhappy-looking woman, with no collar, 
and her hair hanging about her face. She was 
reading a yellow-backed volume, which she thrust 
hastily out of sight among the socks, as Lionel 
entered. 

" Good-evening. Did you wish to see my husband?" 
she said, looking at him anxiously. 

" Yes, I did ; and on important business. I am 
sorry to come so late, but I thought I should be sure 
to find him in." 

" No, he's out, and not likely to be in yet. Can 
I do anything instead ?" 

" No, I'm afraid not, thank you. The fact is, I 
want to pay him some money, for which I must have 
a receipt from himself at once." 

" Oh, well," she said, " perhaps he wouldn't mind 
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being sent for this once. I know where he is; I 
wish I didn*t.— Sukey ! " 

" Yes, m'm/' responded a voice close by — seemingly 
just outside, in fact. 

" Sukey, look sharp and run round to the Layton 
Arms, and tell your master that a gentleman has 
brought some money for him, and will he come back 
directly." 

Sukey, apparently not unaccustomed to such a mis- 
sion, departed, and in a few minutes, during which Leo 
had been trying to keep up a conversation with Mrs. 
Freeman without much success after the weather had 
been minutely criticised, a strong odour of gin and 
tobacco proclaimed the approach of Mr. Freeman. 
Leo's heart gave a great leap as his enemy entered 
the room. 

"Oh, it's you, is it?" said the latter, speaking a 
little more insolently than usual, and falling quickly 
into the chair, as though his legs were not quite as 
serviceable as could be wished. " You got my letter 
then ? There's some friends o' mine coming to see you 
Monday morning." 

Leo, intensely disgusted, pulled out his pocket-book 
and counted out the notes. Lord Woodmancote had 
changed the £20 into paper that morning. 

" Here," he said, pushing these over to Freeman, 
" I think you'll find £70 here ; and I shall be obliged 
to you to give me a receipt in full, and to stop all 
further proceedings immediately." 

(136) 17 
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Freeman gasped, looked at Leo, and then at the 
notes, and then back again to the lad. 

" What ! " he exclaimed. " You mean to stump up, 
after all ? Come round your friends, then, some'ow?" 

" Be good enough to sign a receipt immediately," 
replied Lionel, getting more angry every minute. — 
" Mrs. Freeman, will you be so kind as to give your 
husband a piece of paper and a pen and ink ?" 

The lady thus addressed hunted about for some 
two minutes, and at last pulled a greasy sheet of 
writing-paper from under a plate of bread crusts, and 
a bottle of ink from beneath a pile of old clothes. 
No searching, however, could reveal a pen. But this 
difficulty was solved by another appeal to the " slavey." 

"Sukey, didn't I see you writing home last Sunday?" 

" Yes, m'm. But I didn't say no 'arm of you, m'm, 
nor of—" 

" Well, bring me your pen for a minute. I saw it 
this morning on the floor in the kitchen, close to the 
coal-scuttle." 

Following these directions, Sukey at once discovered 
what was wanted, and came back with the gnawed 
wooden stump known as her pen-holder. 

" It's my wery own, if you please, m'm," she said, 
evidently abandoning it with reluctance. 

" I know. You shall have it back in a moment," 
her mistress answered reassuringly. But Sukey, made 
prudent by experience, remained, guarding her treasure 
while her master did as Lionel commanded. 
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" Now," said our hero, " sign this ; *' and Mr. Free- 
man, strange to say, made no objection, as he read 
the document aloud in a thick, unintelligible voice. 
Perhaps the sight of the money before him had some 
influence in softening his manners. 

"Received the sum of seventy pounds from Mr. Lionel 
Harcourt, being the alleged value of Friar Tuck, a gray 
horse hired of me by the said Mr. Harcourt on Jan. 
25, 18 , and accidentally destroyed on that day." 

" Now, where*s the receipt stamp ? " 

Freeman looked fiercely at his wife. " Go and get 
one this minute." 

She hesitated, and glanced involuntarily towards 
the faithful Sukey, who understood her instantly. 

" No, m'm, I ain't got none — I ain't really." 

Lionel got one out of his purse, and laid it down 
with infinite scorn. 

" Stick it on," he said contemptuously, " and write 
your name over it. Your business faculties appear 
to be about on a par with your manners." 

Freeman signed the receipt, with an enormous blot 
on her Majesty's head, which rendered his surname 
totally illegible. 

" Blottin'-paper ! " cried Sukey, who was still anx- 
iously watching the proceedings, and in the twinkling 
of an eye she had fetched her own ragged scrap, with 
which Mr. Freeman made a lame effort to improve 
the condition of the now completed receipt. Lionel 
put it into his pocket-book and took up his hat. 
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" I'm obliged to you, I'm sure, sir," said the livery- 
man, with great unction, as the remembrance of the 
insurance money he had long ago received came back 
to him. " You're a real gentleman, and no mistake, 
and that I'll always say." 

" Shall you ? " said Lionel shortly. " I'm sorry I 
haven't so good an opinion of you. — Good-night, Mrs. 
Freeman ; " and he departed, relieved to have accom- 
plished his errand at last, but full of apprehension 
about his train. 

" Poor Mrs. Freeman ! " he could not help saying 
to himself. " I wonder how much of that money she 
will have ? Not a penny, I expect. I know whose 
pocket it'll all go into — the landlord's of the Layton 
Arms." 



CHAPTER XX. 
"vale!" 

THE search for Mr. Freeman, and the interview 
with him, had occupied nearly an hour. It 
was past ten o'clock when Lionel, having run the 
whole way, reached the station. 

" Last train to Victoria gone ?" he asked. 

" Just off, sir — ^you must run ;" and Leo dashed on 
to the platform, and was exactly in time to leap into 
the guard's van. The guard himself jumped in directly 
after, having shut the carriage doors as the train 
moved off. He was more surprised than rejoiced to 
see his quarters occupied, but (in anticipation perhaps 
of a small donation) he graciously accepted his visitor's 
explanation. To Leo's questions about trains he re- 
plied complacently, "You may catch the 11.25 to 
Windsor, but I don't think it's likely. It doesn't wait 
for this train." Lionel was too exhausted to make 
any response. He felt as though it was weeks since 
the match, and days since he had tasted food. 

By-and-by his companion got out some bread and 
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cheese and a bottle of cold tea. These delicacies he 
began to consume with evident relish. Looking up 
suddenly he found Leo's gaze fixed upon him with an 
eager interest there was no mistaking. 

" You're not hungry, surely, sir ?" he said. " I 
thought of course you'd just had an eight o'clock 
dinner." 

" No," answered the lad simply ; " I missed my 
dinner. I came down by the 7.30 train, and I've 
been hunting about Layton for some one I wanted to 
see, so that I had no time to get anything." 

" Well, you're welcome to a bit of mine, if you'll 
please to have some," said the good-natured guard. 
" I'm sorry it's nothing better, but I shall have my 
regular supper when I get home to-night." And he 
helped Leo to a large hunch of bread and cheese, 
which he disposed of with encouraging expedition. 

" I'm much obliged ; and now I think I'll take a 
nap, if you'll let me stay here till we reach Clapham," 
announced Lionel. 

" All right, sir. It don't much matter, now you're 
here, how long you stay," and Leo lay down on a rug 
in the comer, and was soon fast asleep. 

He was waked by a shrill whistle. 

" Time's up, sir," said his friend. " You get out at 
once, and make for Platform 5 as quick as you can. 
I'll get your ticket. I stop here five minutes." And 
Leo, leaving a substantial token of his gratitude in the 
guard's hand, dashed off down the steps. 
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" Windsor train, sir ? — here you are, sir," cried a 
porter, bundling Leo in, and banging the door to with 
thundering force. 

Our hero threw himself back the moment a man 
sent by his friend the guard had handed in his ticket, 
and the train began to move. 

" That's over, thank goodness," he said to himself ; 
"now there's the getting in at Ferrars's. I must 
manage that, or I'm done. I'm done in one way as it 
is. I feel like a boiled rag. If I once get into bed, 
I don't believe I shall get up again for a week. I 
must take care I don't doze off now, or I'm sure I 
shan't wake up at Windsor." 

So he walked about the carriage, and kept putting 
his head out of the window, and adopting every device 
he could think of for keeping himself awake. At last 
he got to Windsor Station. 

Out he jumped, and made the best of his way to 
his tutor's house. It was now long past midnight. 
The moon was shining brightly. 

" I wish it wasn't," thought Leo, as he walked along 
the silent streets, his footsteps more noisy than he had 
ever known them, " in case any one should see me." 

He had just reached his tutor's house, and swung 
himself up to the pupil-room window, which faced the 
street, when a loud voice called out, — 

" Who is that ? Get down directly." 

Every ounce of strength seemed to leave Leo's hands 
as he recognized Mr. Ferrars's tones. 
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Paralyzed for the moment, he let go his hold, and 
fell back on to the pavement. Mr. Ferrars, who had 
been dining with some friends in town, and had re- 
turned by the same train as Leo, was filled with 
amazement when he saw who the culprit was. 

" Harcourt /" he exclaimed ; " is it possible ? What 
do you mean, sir, by coming in at this time of night ? 
Where have you been ?" 

"IVe been in town, sir," answered Leo, still too 
horror-struck and too much done for to be able to 
think of any excuses. 

" * In town '! I know that. But why did you not 
come home with the others ?" 

" Because I wanted to go down to Layton, sir — my 
home," was the reply. 

" Is there anything wrong there ?" 

" Yes — ^no — at least not exactly." For once Lionel 
was at a loss for words. 

Mr. Ferrars took out his latch-key, and let himself 
and Leo into the house. 

" I shall speak to you to-morrow, Harcourt," he said, 
as Lionel turned towards the staircase. " Your con- 
duct throughout this half has been so unsatisfactory 
that I am bound to treat this last action with the 
greatest severity. I shall send you to the head- 
master." 

The words soimded in Leo's ears as the knell of all 
his hopes. Full well did he guess what they meant. 
Without another word he crept up to his room, crushed 
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and despairing, and got to bed, to sink into a deep 
sleep, in which the ups and downs of that day figured 
in his dreams with a distinctness which made his 
slumber anything but a refreshing one. 

The next morning he woke with a dreadful feeling 
of something hanging over him, and his first interview 
with Mr. Ferrars confirmed his worst apprehensions. 

" The head-master will see you to-morrow morning 
after ten, Harcourt," he said gravely, when he met 
Lionel after chapel, and the latter declined to explain 
his conduct of the preceding night ; and at his tutor's 
words down went his reviving spirits again to zero. 

Fitz-Hugh was very anxious to hear how his friend 
had fared, but his face fell when he heard the end of 
the story. 

" Hang it all !" he cried ; " what a horrid sell, when 
you had done everything else, and caught your train, 
to be nailed at the very threshold." 

" Fitz-Hugh, do you think itll be the sack ?" asked 
Leo nervously. 

(To " sack " means to expel, in the language of " the 
schools " as at present understood, let me tell the fair 
but unknowing reader.) 

" I don't know, old boy. I hope not ; but the being 
sent up to the Head is a serious matter. Can't you 
make a clean breast of it, and tell him the whole 
story r 

" No, I couldn't do that, possibly," answered Leo 
ha>stily. " But just think what it means, Fitz. To get 
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home expelled and disgraced just when my uncle, 
who's an old Etonian himself, has come back!" 

" Yes, it's beastly hard lines — by Jove it is. But 
cheer up. Perhaps the Head won't see things in such 
a bad light as Ferrars. Do you think a House petition 
would do any good ? I'll get one up directly, if it 
would." 

" I don't know. It might be some good, if Ferrars 
hadn't spoken to the Head, to send in a petition to 
Ferrars. But now it's out of his hands, you see." 

" Yes ; but we might try it before we throw up the 
sponge. I'll go and speak to the other fellows, and 
get it done before chapel to-night, and then we can 
send it in by ten to-morrow." 

" Drowning men catch at straws," and this sugges- 
tion of Fitz-Hugh's, forlorn hope though it was, gave 
some relief to Leo. He lived in hope of its success all 
through that dreary Sunday. Not all the honours 
paid him on account of his great deeds of the previous 
day could banish the. thought of what might be in 
store. 

"After ten," which means any time between 9.45 
and 11, arrived all too soon, and Lionel found him- 
self in the dreaded presence. 

What passed in that interview need not be told in 
detail here. But the words in which Lionel's expul- 
sion was pronounced were words he never forgot. 

" It is not this or that piece of boyish folly which 
obliges me to take this step, Harcourt. I take it 
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because, from all I hear, you have unmistakably 
shown that you mean to swim with the stream, and 
not to stand up like a man to resist what is wrong. 
He who unthinkingly and unreasoningly follows a 
multitude to do evil is one who will do no good to 
others, and may do an immeasurable amount of harm 
by his moral weakness. Your very popularity, of 
which the petition I have just received is a proof, is 
a source of danger. For if you do not actually leady 
you follow and encourage others in what is silly or 
wrong, instead of using your popularity as a gift to 
employ on the right side. It is my wish that you 
leave Eton at once." 

Fitz-Hugh was waiting for his friend outside. One 
glance at Leo's ashy face told him all. 

" Harcourt, old fellow, I'm so awfully sorry," he 
said. " Wasn't the petition any good ?" 

" No, not the least ; it rather went against me, I 
think. — Will you come and help me pack, Fitz ? I've 
got to leave to-day." 

"All right; TU help. It is hard luck. But you 
needn't look so down in the depths as aU that, Har- 
court. After all, scores of fellows have been sacked 
before, and no one remembers anything about it after- 
wards." 

" It's my people at home who'll think it so fearful," 
sighed Leo, beginning to pile all his property into one 
colossal heap, according to his usual method. 

"Well, but you were going to leave anyhow in 
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three weeks, and you're not expelled for anything low, 
like cribbing at an ' exam,' or being spotted drinking 
in a public-house." 

" No, I know ; but sacking's sacking," responded 
Lionel ; and Fitz-Hugh, finding that his attempts at 
consolation were not successful, desisted from them, 
and went round the house foraging for a couple of 
packing-cases for Leo's belongings, after which he had 
to go into school ; but he promised to return after 
twelve, which he did, accompanied by a circle of Leo's 
friends. 

At last everything was finished, and Lionel went 
down to dinner in a very dejected frame of mind. 
The more cordial and regretful his companions were, 
the more wretched he felt at having to leave them all. 

Every one he attempted to take leave of replied 
that he was coming to see him oflT. Fitz-Hugh in- 
formed him that Famborough and the rest of the 
eleven were coming also. 

In spite of the discreditable circumstances, which 
the boys naturally thought as little of as possible, 
putting the expulsion down to ** a fad of the masters," 
at all these tokens of his friends' liking for him a 
feeling of complacency began to steal over the lad. It 
seems hardly credible perhaps, but when he started 
for the station after two, and saw the regiment of 
boys just in front on their way thither to see the last 
of him, he said to himself, — 

" Well, after all, I'm not such a black sheep here, 
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where I'm best known. They say you can judge of a 
fellow by his friends. I should like Alf to be here 
this afternoon, and see who my friends are, — the best 
set at Eton, best at games, some of them best at work 
— why, Farnborough and Cunningham have both been 
sent up four times for good — and the best as to char- 
acter too. If Uncle Harold had been here, I expect 
he'd have formed a tolerably favourable notion of 
what I am. I'm glad he saw me yesterday — that will 
have pleased him; and I hope and trust he may never 
hear about the cheque. If he does, he'll look over it, 
perhaps, when I explain everything." 

In the midst of these reflections the cab stopped at 
the station. For the next few minutes nothing was 
to be seen but a mass of people in high hats, shaking 
hands with immense vehemence, and either promising 
to write to the departing Etonian, or exacting promises 
that he would write to them. 

The excitement and babel of voices were still at 
their height when the train gave its usual snort and 
began to steam off. 

" Three cheers for Harcourt, the winner of the Eton 
and Harrow !" cried Fitz-Hugh, waving his hat high 
above his head ; and up went all the others, as the 
" Hip, hip, hurrahs" rang again and again through the 
air. 

And now the train had borne him out of sight and 
sound of Eton. The momentary excitement of the 
farewell was over, and the stern reality of his position 
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forced itself upon Leo's mind. Very, very bitter were 
his reflections on that homeward journey. 

With every advantage that his mother could by the 
strictest self-denial give him, his career was an utter 
failure. Expelled from Eton; momentarily dreading 
detection of a crime the heinousness of which he now 
began to realize ; a liar, for he had told numberless 
falsehoods to cover his embarrassments, — ^had he not 
indeed reached a low place on the slope which leads 
to moral degradation ? 

But, alas ! with the constant yielding to temptation 
had come the inevitable consequence — ^the " hardening 
of heart," which is the worst of all judgments. 

No self-reproach, no shame filled his heart now. 

" It's all Alfred's fault — at least a great deal of it. 
If he hadn't been such a brute, and refused to help 
me, I shouldn't have touched the cheque. If Uncle 
Harold turns crusty, it'll be Alfred's doing, and I shall 
tell him so — canting, preaching old woman." 

Conscience told him that such a view was utterly 
unjust, but to conscience Lionel turned a deaf ear. 
He only went on to exculpate himself to himself. If 
he had ever heard the proverb, " Qui s'excuse s'accuse," 
he had forgotten it now. 

" By-the-by, there was a letter from Alf this morn- 
ing. That'll tell me all about Uncle Harold. I must 
open it." 

He did so, and to his great amazement found it 
full of bank-notes. 
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" Hullo ! what's this ? £70 ? By Jove ! what can 
it mean ? Let's see." 

"16 Bellevue Terrace, Layton, 
July 13, 18—. 

" My dear Leo, — I have been thinking over what 
you said about wanting money, and I think perhaps 
I ought to give it ; so here it is. I am sorry I was 
so savage last Sunday, and that I refused the money 
then. I didn't mean to be selfish or anything of the 
sort, but I got angry, and I felt as though I couldn't 
help it, though of course I could really. 

" Sunday, July 15, — Leo, Leo, it has come at last — 
I mean Uncle Harold's return. A telegram arrived 
suddenly while I was writing to you on Friday, and 
about an hour afterwards he came himself. But he 
had to go up to town yesterday, and as soon as he 
heard the Eton and Harrow match was on, and that 
you were playing, he said he should like to see it 
again awfully, and would I go with him ? So of 
course I did, and a most stunning day we had. You 
did do splendidly ; Uncle Harold was delighted. He 
is quite as jolly as we expected, only rather grave 
and silent. He waked up, though, at the match. You 
shall hear all about why he did not come home sooner 
another time. Do you think you could get leave for 
next Sunday ? We all hope you will, as it's a sort 
of special occasion. If you don't. Uncle Harold says 
he shall run down to Eton and see you. He is very 
busy, and doesn't come down here again till to-morrow 
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afternoon, as there is so much to settle after his long 
absence. He has been a prisoner for months and 
months in the hands of some savage tribe, somewhere 
near the equator. This letter was begun on Friday, 
but Uncle Harold's telegram, and then his arrival, 
made me forget to send it. You said you didn't 
want the money till next week, so I hope it will still 
be in time. 

"Write soon, and say whether you can come for 
Sunday. Mother's love. She is better, though the 
surprise about Uncle Harold rather upset her at 
first. — Your affectionate brother, 

" Alfred A. Harcourt." 

A tumult of sensations chased one another through 
Leo's brain as he read. His first definite thought as 
he finished was, — 

" Poor old Alf ! He is a good old boy, and I ought 
never to be angry with him again, though he does 
somehow rub me up the wrong way so often. It's 
most awfully generous of him to send the cash — 
nearly all he's got left, too. However, now Uncle 
Harold has come, he'll put all that right, and send 
Alf to college three times over, if necessary. I do 
wish, though, he hadn't been so furious on Sunday, 
but given me the money then. Now it's too late. 
I won't think about that, though. I'm going to begin 
my career as a model — a perfect pattern of every 
virtue. I'm sorry I didn't sap a little more at Eton, 
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though that won't matter much now. I must go to 
an army-crammer, and I daresay I shall get through 
well enough. IVe more than average brains, thank 
goodness. I shan't say I'm expelled; what's the 
good ? It would only lead to the whole story coming 
out. I don't want to concoct any more — ^no, I'm not 
going to do anything of that sort again. I'll be as 
open as the day, except just about the expulsion, and 
I shall let them think that I'm let off the last fort- 
night of the half because of my uncle's return after 
about a century's absence." 

So planned Leo as the train sped homewards. He 
was still resolving and scheming and anticipating 
when it arrived at Layton Station. In less than 
two minutes he had collected his luggage — a port- 
manteau, a black wooden box, an arm-chair, two 
packing-cases, a hat-box, a rug, and a bag of cricket- 
ing things — and was conveying himself and his be- 
longings to his mother's house in a cab. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

"magna est VERITAS, ET PR^fflVALEBIT," 

I 

ALFRED saw his brother drive up, and opened 
the door. 

" Why, Leo," he cried, " you must have started off 
directly you got my letter." 

" I did, very nearly as soon. But the packing was 
rather a long business." 

" Good gracious ! what a pile of luggage ! Have 
you come for good, then ? You don't mean to say 
that they've let you off the rest of the half ? " 

" Yes — at least I'm not going back again. One's 
uncles don't return from a lengthened sojourn in 
foreign parts every day." 

" No, they don't ; but I shouldn't have thought the 
Eton authorities would have taken that into account. 
They're not generally so considerate of 'urgent private 
affairs.' " 

" No, or fellows would get home on leave a good 
deal oftener than they do." 

The next five minutes were spent in unloading the 
cab and lugging Leo's property into the house. 
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" I say, Alf ," said Leo, as soon as this was finished, 
" when is Uncle Harold coming back ? " 

" Some time this afternoon. He'll be here by 
dinner-time. Doesn't it seem wonderful that he 
should really have appeared at last ? " 

"Yes; he's always been a sort of Mrs. Harris — a 
mythical being one was for ever hearing about, but 
that no one had ever seen. Or like the delicacy re- 
ferred to in the well-known classical song : — 

* There's Sarey Smith, who lives next door. 

Has muffins for her tea ; 
They're things I often hears about, 
But oh, so seldom see.' " 

The boys were now making their way up to the 
drawing-room. Outside the door Leo said, — 

"I'm awfully obliged to you for that money, 
Alf." 

" Was it in time ? " 

" Well, no, not exactly. IVe brought it back ; but 
I've settled the affair another way." 

Then he and Alfred entered the room, where Mrs. 
Harcourt was sitting, gazing abstractedly out of the 
open window into the garden, now beginning to show 
signs of the advancing summer. 

How her face brightened as her favourite son 
entered the room ! 

"Leo, my darling," she cried, throwing her arms 
round his neck, " so you've come after all ! Alfred 
and your uncle both said it was impossible ; but I 
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said I knew you could do almost anything with the 
masters, and I was right." 

" He's come for good, mother," began Alfred, when 
a furious peal at the front door was heard. 

" Uncle Harold ! Uncle Harold ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Harcourt and her second boy simultaneously. 

" Now for it," thought Leo, trying to compose him- 
self, while his heart throbbed like the top story of a 
windmill in full work. " He only knows what's good 
of me. rU keep it up, come what may." 

Meanwhile Alfred had gone down to meet his uncle. 
He had said, " You'll come, won't you, Leo ? " but the 
other had shaken his head. 

Mrs. Harcourt's pale face was suffused with a flush 
of pleasure and excitement, and though she put her 
hand to her heart to still the violent pulsation any 
emotion brought on, a smile of proud triumph lighted 
up her features as the door opened. 

A tall, spare man, who at first sight gave the 
impression of being all eyes and forehead, entered the 
room. Naturally fair, he had been bronzed by the 
African sun to an almost Egyptian darkness, and 
though barely forty years of age, his hair was already 
streaked with gray. High energies and a determined 
will would have been read by a physiognomist in 
every line of his worn, heroic face. There was that 
in the pose of his head and the glance of his eye, 
more than all, perhaps, in the ring of his voice, which 
made one feel that to him soldierly honour and de- 
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voted daring were no unmeaning sounds handed down 
from a forgotten past, but the living incentives to 
great and noble actions. 

" Harold," said Mrs. Harcourt, taking Lionel's hand 
and advancing towards her brother-in-law, "here is 
Leo. I am sure he needs no introduction to you." 

" No ; you've seen me, I hear. Uncle Harold, though 
I haven't seen you," began Leo, holding out his hand. 
"I'm awfully glad that you've come back at last. — 
Why, Uncle Harold, why don't you — what is it? 
You won't shake hands ! " 

For Colonel Harcourt kept his right hand fast to 
his side, and it was tightly clenched, as he looked 
with a strange expression — was it of scorn or fierce 
anger ? — at the handsome lad who stood before him, 
his face now flushed to the temples, and his very lips 
trembling with some unexplained dread. 

There was a moment's terrible silence, while Mrs. 
Harcourt tried to take in what this extraordinary 
conduct could mean. Before she had framed a ques- 
tion, however. Colonel Harcourt broke the stillness in 
a voice whose stem, decisive tones seemed to pierce 
into Lionel's reeling brain. 

"No," he said, "I do not shake hands. I only 
shake hands with people of honour. I have learned 
something to-day which fills me with shame, and will, 
I think, now it is made known, cover yovj with con- 
fusion." 

" Harold, Harold, what can you be talking about ? " 
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cried Mrs. Harcourt, all the colour fading from her 
face and leaving it a deadly white. " There is some- 
thing wrong. — Leo, my own Leo, you have not done — 
you could not do anything dis — dis — Oh, my heart ! 
my heart ! " 

"Mother, dear mother," cried Alfred, rushing for- 
ward to support her as she fell backwards. — " Uncle 
Harold, don't say any more ; it has brought on one of 
her attacks. She can*t bear shocks — I thought you 
knew that." 

" No, indeed I did not,'' said Colonel Harcourt with 
the deepest concern. "K I had, no word of mine 
should have been uttered to move her thus." 

" I know what to do ; Dr. Barnes told me. But 
I must send for him at once. She has never been 
so bad as this." 

Mrs. Harcourt was now almost insensible, and she 
breathed with the greatest diflSculty. 

" I'll go, I'll go," exclaimed Leo, his voice sounding 
forced and hollow even to himself, but thankful to 
get away on any pretext. 

Once out of the room he staggered against the wall, 
for a moment too much overcome to stand. 

" He knows it all ! " he almost cried aloud ; " he 
knows it all ! I'm done for — ruined. And mother, 
what have I done to her ? Oh, now I see what a 
fool I've been. Now — and now it's too late. Oh, 
what shall I do ? what shall I do ? " 

No words can paint the agony that Lionel suffered 
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in those few moments before his strength came back 
and he sped on his errand. 

When he got back again, bringing the doctor, whom 
he was fortimate enough to find at home, Mrs. Har- 
court was a trifle better, and had been taken to her 
room ; but Dr. Barnes looked so grave when he came 
into the drawing-room that Lionel's heart again sank 
within him. 

"Every attack of this sort," said the doctor to 
Colonel Harcourt, " increases the peril. What was it 
that brought it on to-day? Had she received bad 
news of any kind ? " 

" Yes, she had," replied the colonel, " and I was the 
teller of them. But I need hardly say that I was 
not aware of her state." 

" Well," said Dr. Barnes, turning to Lionel, " I have 
left directions with your brother, as well as the ser- 
vant. No one could be a better son or a more atten- 
tive nurse, but an experienced person would be more 
satisfactory." 

" Will you send in a trained nurse — the very best 
you are acquainted with ? " said Colonel Harcourt ; 
and the doctor perceived at once that the necessity 
for self-denial and economy, which he had often 
mentally deplored for the sensitive, delicate lady, so 
unfit for privation of any sort, was over. 

" I know of a first-rate one," he replied, " and for- 
tunately she is just disengaged. I will send her in at 
once ; " and he took his leave. 
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"Now," said Colonel Harcourt, closing the door, 
and standing on the rug with folded arms — "now, 
Lionel, I will continue the subject I alluded to with 
such unhappy eflFects just now." 

He put his hand into his pocket and drew out a 
thick leather case, while his nephew stood before him, 
white to the lips, and trembling in every limb. 

" Do you know anything about this ? Did you 
ever see it before ? " 

The colonel was holding up a cheque — the well- 
known cheque — signed by Robert M'Intyre, and 
drawn in favour of Harold Harcourt. 

" Did you ever see this cheque before ? " he repeated 
in a louder voice. " Do you hear ? I am waiting for 
an answer." 

" Yes." Lionel breathed, rather than articulated, 
the word. 

" And where did you see it ? " 

" It was forwarded to me." *i 

" And you endorsed it. When you did so, did you 
think it was intended for you ? " 

" It had my name on it," faltered Lionel. 

" As it is in my hand at this moment, I am well 
aware what name is on it. I repeat my question: 
Did you, or did you not, believe that it was intended 
for you ? " 

" I wasn't sure — I thought perhaps — I wanted the 
money just then, and it seemed — " Lionel hesitated 
more and more every moment, and with each word of 
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his lame speech Colonel Harcourfc's brow darkened, 
and his voice grew more incisive and more contemp- 
tuously indignant. 

" If a poor man who had done a hard day's work, 
and another who had done nothing, lived next door 
to one another, and the paymaster knocked at the 
wrong man's door, and gave him the money, and he 
kept it, and said nothing to his neighbour, what ugly 
word should we apply to such a man ? Come, can't 
you think of a word which would convey our idea 
of his conduct pretty clearly ? " 

But Lionel, his head turned away and sunk on his 
breast, and his cheeks burning like fire, said nothing. 
There was nothing he could say to better his position 
now. 

" You don't like to utter the word," continued his 
uncle, still . looking at him with a cool, critical gaze, 
which seemed to burn into the boy's very soul, " and 
I am not surprised. • It is a very ugly word applied 
to any one ; but applied to a gentleman, to my nephew, 
to the son of such a man as your father, it is an un- 
bearable word. What do you suppose my feelings 
must have been when I went to my bank this morn- 
ing and overheard a gentleman standing by me asking 
to have inquiries made whether a cheque for £80 
made to Harold Harcourt had been cashed, as he had 
received no acknowledgment? Little did I think 
what the sequel would be when I spoke to the gentle- 
man, Mr. M'Intyre, and on asking to see the cheque, 
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which the clerk said had been cashed this morning, 
discovered that it was in payment of some money Mr. 
M'lntyre was sending for some ivory ornaments I had 
procured for him at the request of one known to us 
both. True, Mr. M'lntyre, who had only heard my 
friend speak of me as Harold Harcourt, did not know 
I was in the army ; but that does not lessen your 
guilt. I could but follow the matter up, go to the 
club from whence the cheque had come, and find to 
my life-long shame what had happened. No wonder 
that it was a long time before Mlntyre's friend, 
Colonel Bohun, could believe that my nephew, the 
Etonian, who had come, he said, with one of the most 
honourable lads he knew, could have been capable of 
such a deed. But I unhappily know it all too well, 
and every plan I have been making for years is upset. 
Before I take further steps, however, I wish to hear 
from yourself whether there is — as I trust there may 
be — any mistake or circumstance which may palliate 
what you have done. Speak, Lionel ; I will hear all 
you have to say, and try to judge impartially, as 
though my feelings were as entirely neutral as I 
could wish them to be." 

But there was not a sound. Vainly Colonel Har- 
court waited one, two, three minutes. At last he spoke. 

" Am I to believe, then, that you have no explana- 
tion to ofier ? Must I apply to Alfred, or your Eton 
friend, for the information which you are too cowardly 
to give for yourself ? " 
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The word " cowardly " stung Lionel to the quick. 
By a great effort he roused himself from the sort of 
mental paralysis to which his uncle's bitter words had 
reduced him. 

" No, Uncle Harold," he said, standing upright, and 
looking straight into the face of the colonel, whose 
flashing eye, dilated nostril, and but half-controlled 
vehemence showed how deeply moved and pained he 
was — "no. Uncle Harold, I am not a coward; at 
least I won't be one any longer. You will say I 
have been one when I tell you everything, but even 
then you won't think worse of me than you do now." 

He gulped down a lump which came in his throat, 
and began, while the colonel listened with a close 
attention and quickness of apprehension which ren- 
dered the task Leo had set himself doubly diflScult. 

" It all began in the last Christmas holidays," he 
said ; " at least my worst difficulties did. Alf will tell 
you, or could tell you — I don't suppose he will — but 
he covld tell that I've always been extravagant at 
Eton, and wanted to do as other fellows did, though I 
knew mother had not enough money. Then Feather- 
stonehaugh came — he's very rich, but he's a horrid 
cad — and wanted me to go out hunting, and I didn't 
like to say I couldn't afford it, so I hired a horse for 
two guineas ; and then Featherstonehaugh persuaded 
me to take a flask of sherry, as I thought, to drink 
out hunting, and he put something else in, for a lark, 
and I drank it and got muddled, and left a lantern in 
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the stable on some straw, and it took fire, and the 
horses were both suffocated. Oh, it was horrible I I 
shall never forget it." 

" Ha ! " exclaimed the colonel ; " so you were liable. 
Go on." 

" Yes. Of course, Featherstonehaugh was furious, 
and said rude, insulting things ; but that wasn't the 
worst. It was bad enough to have killed his horse, 
and I was awfully sorry. But Freeman, the livery- 
man, vowed he'd sue me, and I knew mother couldn't 
pay — it was £70. So I thought, and thought, and 
couldn't hit on any way of getting the money. I 
hoped Freeman would think better of it, or that you 
would come home and help me, or that something 
would turn up in my favour. And then, just before 
the match, only last Friday, there came a letter from 
Freeman to say that he should put in an execution on 
Monday — to-day, that is. It would have killed 
mother ; I knew that, and I was almost mad. I 
drank such lots of champagne all day and at dinner 
that I hardly knew what I was doing, and — and — 
and in the evening when I opened a letter forwarded 
by mother, it had that cheque in it. It was directed 
to H. Harcourt, Esq, — not Colonel — and — and I didn't 
exactly know you were come, though I guessed that 
you must be. I wanted the money so desperately, 
and it was my own name after all, and so — and 
so — 

" You induced your friend to take you where you 
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could cash it without suspicion, and so ended a course 
of selfishness by an act of dishonesty and baseness ! " 

" Yes ; IVe disgraced myself. I see it all now. 
I've no excuse. But if only — if only — " 

" If only what ? " 

" If only mother isn't really hurt by it, and if you 
would but give me another chance, Uncle Harold, I 
would try — I would indeed, indeed — to be different." 

" Leo," said Alfred, opening the door and entering 
the room with diflSdence, as he saw that something 
serious was going on, " could you come for a minute 
to speak to mother ? She is asking for you." 

" How is she ? " inquired the colonel, as Lionel left 
the room. 

" A little better, I think ; but she is so unhappy 
about Leo. He has not really done anything dis- 
honourable, surely, Uncle Harold ? It would be so 
utterly unlike him." 

" He has done something which if known would 
disgrace him for ever," replied the colonel. 

Alfred almost gasped. 

" But are you sure 1 " he asked. " I think there 
must be some mistake." 

" No ; I fear there is no mistake. I only wish 
there were. But I will leave Lionel to tell his own 
story. I am hardly cool enough to tell it fairly." 

Meantime Leo was talking to his mother, and try- 
ing to soothe her anxiety without deviating from the 
truth. 
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" What is it ? " she asked excitedly, but in a voice 
hardly audible ; " do tell me. What did your uncle 
mean ? Have you kept anything from me ? Do tell 
him the truth, dear. There is nothing that makes 
him so angry as deception." 

" I have told him, mother ; I have told him every- 
thing." 

" What is it all ? You haven't told me, Leo." 

" No, mother ; but I will when you're better. It 
wouldn't be any use telling you all now. It's a long 
story." 

" Is it ? well, I'd better wait then. I don't feel 
equal to much thinking. But, oh, I hope you and 
your uncle are friends ? You haven't quarrelled ? " 

" Quarrelled ? No, of course not, mother. How 
can you think of such a thing ? Why, you might as 
well expect me to quarrel with the Queen, or the 
Czar of Russia." 

His mother smiled ; and how glad Leo was to see 
her look brighter even for a moment ! 

" No," she said ; " he's not the sort of man, is he, to 
have a common quarrel with. But I mean I want you 
and he to like one another. I look forward to his 
being everything to you when I — I can hardly realize 
yet that he has really come after all these years." 

" No, nor I neither. But there's the bell, mother. 
I must go down. It wouldn't do, you know, to be 
late for dinner on Uncle Harold's first evening. What 
are you going to have ? " 
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His mother told him, and he ran down to Alfred's 
room to make as good a toilet as he could before his 
portmanteau was unpacked. 

During those few minutes of solitude — ^for Alfred 
had already gone down — the shame, the misery, the 
sense of degradation which his own confession and his 
uncle's words had awakened, rushed upon him like a 
storm on a benighted traveller. 

The scales had now fallen from his eyes. The ex- 
cuses which before had seemed so convincing he now 
saw as the wretched quibbles they really were. He 
saw his selfishness and deceit in all their naked 
hideousness. In trying to be " like other fellows," 
he had ended by being unlike them indeed. 

What would Fitz-Hugh, or Cunningham, or Fam- 
borough say if they knew what he had done ? He 
shuddered to think. 

And if they would despise and loathe his conduct, 
judged by a boy's standard of right and wrong, what 
would the world think of it, if his uncle ever made 
known what had happened ? 

" They would cut me for the rest of my life," 
thought Leo. 

But that was not all. There was a higher, a holier, 
a more rigid tribunal before which his deeds, like 
those of every one else, must be tried. How should 
he stand before the scrutiny of the great Judge ? 

The thought was too terrible. He cast it from 
him and went downstairs. 
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Dinner was a more cheerful meal than might have 
been expected. It was quite astonishing to Lionel to 
see how well Alfred and his uncle got on together. 
Alfred had read so much, and took such a keen in- 
terest in all that was going on at home and abroad, 
that he was able to enter into the colonel's conversa- 
tion better than many boys of his age could have 
done, and much better than the idle Etonian, even if 
he had dared to talk that night. 

Colonel Harcourt now explained the reason of his 
prolonged absence. At the beginning of his long 
leave, four years ago, he had started on an exploring 
expedition into the interior of the Dark Continent. 
He reached the equator in safety; but there some 
unfriendly tribes attacked his party, killed his guides, 
and took him prisoner. He remained in his captors' 
hands, helpless and hopeless of relief, for nearly three 
years, at the end of which time a missionary party 
which had penetrated from the south to the distant 
region where Colonel Harcourt was chafing for liberty, 
by means of such bribes as appealed to the savage 
understanding, induced his captors to set him free. 

The War OflSce, on hearing the circumstances, over- 
looked his late return, anxious to retain the services 
of so distinguished an oflScer. 

" What loads of things you have seen and done, 
Uncle Harold ! And you haven't received your V.C. 
yet, have you ? That's the best thing of all. — I say, 
Leo, isn't it splendid ? Don't you hope you may be 
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as distinguished some day ?" cried Alfred enthusiasti- 
cally. 

Lionel blushed crimson, but he said nothing. The 
colonel glanced towards him and then became silent. 
Alfred, sorry to have made an unlucky speech, tried 
to turn the conversation into another channel, and in 
a few minutes the meal came to an end. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



RETRIBUTION. 



AS Lionel opened the door for his uncle a servant 
came rushing into the room. She looked 
white and scared. 

" Come up, sir, come up," she cried. " Missis is 
took worse. I don't think she'U be here many- 
minutes ; there's death wrote in her face." 

" Send for the nearest doctor," said Colonel Har- 
court briefly, " and also for her own medical man. 
Is she sensible ? " he asked as they reached the door. 

" She don't seem rightly to know what she says, 
sir," said the girl, bursting into tears. *' Oh, my poor 
mistress ! she were such a kind lady." 

Following .the maid. Colonel Harcourt entered the 
room. 

Whiter than the pillow which supported her* head, 
his sister-in-law — " poor Arthur's darling," as he 
muttered to himself — lay on her couch. The first 
look at her countenance seemed to justify the phrase 
used by the maid. Death was indeed written in her 
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face. And where was Lionel ? Standing within the 
open door of the dining-room, he had heard those 
words of dread import, and they had seemed to 
scath him, as the lightning scaths its victim. A 
bitter pang, almost of physical agony, shot through 
him. He felt as though his brain had been seared 
with fire. Mechanically he followed his uncle up- 
stairs and into the room ; and now, with his faculties 
still numbed by this sudden horror, he stood by his 
mother's side. 

It is an awful thing for any son to see his mother 
dying, to watch the life ebbing of her who gave life 
to him. But when, as in Lionel's case, that son 
knows that he has been his mother's most loved child, 
and that he has requited her love and devotion and 
self-sacrifice with no corresponding gratitude, but with 
the daily indulgence of his own miserable selfishness, 
then the thought of the loss so near at hand, always 
bitter, becomes intolerable. 

There is, indeed, a darker hour still, from which 
may God preserve us all ! It is when the child feels 
that he has contributed, by his own evil-doing, to 
bring about his parent's death. Alas for Leo ! a 
black shadow of despair seemed to wrap him round 
about, and out of it he thought he heard a voice that 
called him " Murderer." For who but he had sinned 
the sin which had caused this fatal crisis ? 

Was it fatal ? Colonel Harcourt stooped over the 
helpless lady, and pressed his ear against her heart. 
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His brow grew dark as he listened to its beatings. 
Her eyes, which had been closed, now opened; but 
the light that was in them was not the light of 
consciousness. 

She tried to whisper something, and he stooped 
over her again to catch the broken utterance. Then 
he started, and turned round as if to send for some 
one, but seeing Leo, said, — 

" She speaks of you." 

What was it she was saying ? Uncle and nephew 
listened, both with bated breath. 

" Leo, my darling Leo, my own brave, handsome 
boy, whei*e is he ? Is Harold come ? Some one said 
there was a quarrel. They said Leo had done 
something wrong ; but it was not true, Harold, was 
it ? Harold, it wasn't true, was it ? It wasn't 
true ? " 

Dark as night grew Harold Harcourt's face as he 
hearkened to that piteous, entreating cry, and his 
chest heaved with the struggle within him. He 
would have died a hundred times; he would have 
shed his heart's blood, drop by drop, to lighten the 
poor mother's load. But not to relieve her anguish, 
nay, not even to save her life, could the soldier tell 
a lie. 

For one instant, half involuntarily, he glanced at 
Leo. It was a look to be remembered. But even 
while she fixed her gaze upon him, and sought, with 
terrible insistence, an answer to her question, a change 
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came over her. She loosed her hold upon her 
brother-in-law's sleeve, and starting, tried to rise, as 
with wild eyes she seemed to stare at something in 
the room. 

" Arthur ! Arthur ! " suddenly she shrieked with 
fearful joy. — " Oh ! I see him, and he beckons to me. 
— Yes — Arthur — ^husband — I am coming." 

She was on her feet now, with both arms out- 
stretched, and peering into space, while on each side 
they strove to hold her up. But her form stiffened, 
and she beat them off, motioning with one hand as 
though for silence. 

" Hush ! " she said. " Do you not hear him speak ? 
* I left you two,' he says ; ' Where are they V — Arthur, 
I will bring them to you. Alfred does all I ask — 
always ; and Leo, dear Leo, I will beg him to come 
too. — Leo ! Alfred ! come with me. Your father calls 
you. Where are you ? Quick, quick, or he will go." 

Where were they but by her side, upholding her — 
Alfred and Leo both. 

But in vain they called out, "Mother, mother!" 
and tried to soothe her as she strove. She neither 
saw nor heard them, for earthly voice or help she 
should know never more. 

No words can paint, nor could Lionel ever have 
described, the horror which encompassed his mind like 
a dark shroud during the terrible days which followed 
that never-to-be-forgotten scene. A dull weight of 
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agony seemed to hover like some grim monster over 
him, crushing out every hope, deadening every whisper 
of consolation. Of what worth now were his petty 
triumphs in the playing-fields or among his Eton 
friends ? Who would listen now to the recital of his 
hopes and interests with eager, untiring pleasure, and 
sympathize with all his pursuits with unfailing love ? 

That gentle smile, that eye that ever brightened 
at his approach, that sweet, wan face that always 
lighted up to greet the darling son, he realized now 
what these had been to him, — now. And now the 
love he had so often wounded, and had always taken 
as a matter of course — as one of the many gifts 
Nature had bestowed on her favourite — was gone, and 
gone for ever. 

Hour after hour during that terrible week did 
Lionel spend wandering along the sea-shore, recalling 
the past, and wondering with a dreary, lethargic 
surprise at his own past interest and absorption in 
what now seemed so utterly trivial and worthless. 

In these lonely walks Alfred's words would come 
back with a bitter strength, — 

" Some day you will be sorry ; some day perhaps 
you will think your pleasures hardly worth what 
they have cost." 

As in a dream he lived and ate, and even followed 
to the grave the remains of her who had died through 
his disgrace. 

" Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust." 
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He heard, in seeming apathy, the solemn words and 
the dull thud of the falling earth that have brought 
home to so many quivering hearts the sense of their 
irreparable bereavement. Even the averted coun- 
tenance of his uncle, who addressed to him no words 
save those of absolute necessity, failed to woimd him 
more. All thought of his own immediate future, of 
blighted prospects, of blackened fame, had passed 
from the surface of his mind, swallowed up in the 
remembrance of one overpowering grief. 

When the funeral was over, and he returned in 
silence to his own room in the desolate house, one 
bitter cry rose to his lips. It was the cry of the 
outcast Cain, " My punishment is greater than I can 
bear." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. 

THOSE were heart-breaking days for Alfred as 
well as Leo. The sufferings of the former 
were not indeed intensified by the sting of remorse, 
but in one way his grief was more hard to bear even 
than his brother's. The death of Mrs. Harcourt left 
a great blank, a dreary void, in Alfred's life which 
it seemed to him could never be filled again. 

Ever since his father's death almost every thought 
and act had had his mother's pleasure and welfare for 
its ultimate object. He had longed to go to Oxford, 
chiefly because a university degree might help him to 
earn enough to make her a home. Every plan he 
had formed, every honour he had aspired to gain, had 
been in some way or other connected with her. She 
had been his constant companion, his first considera- 
tion, ever since his childhood. What life would be 
without that gentle presence Alfred could not yet bear 
to imagine. 

But he had a higher source of comfort than any 
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human consoler. For Alfred possessed that pearl of 
great price — a deep love of God; and he had for 
years striven in his daily life to conform his will more 
and more to that of the divine Pattern. Of late he 
had drawn still nearer to the Man of Sorrows, and 
poured out his temptations and his trials before him 
who is our Elder Brother, who "was in all points 
tempted like as we are ; " who is " touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities." 

Nothing but his unwavering trust in the mercy and 
goodness of God could have kept Alfred up during 
those days of bitter, bitter grief. Parted he and his 
mother were, but not for ever. The remembrance 
of her sweetness and patience during the months 
when he had tended her almost alone seemed to form 
a link which joined his own joyless life with the land 
of peace and blessedness whither she had gone before. 

The unspeakable comfort which thus came to 
Alfred from above, in answer to his cry for help, 
made him perhaps realize more keenly how entirely 
he was without the human sympathy which softens 
even though it cannot cure the cruel wounds of 
affliction. 

His uncle was still too much of a stranger for the 
reserved Alfred to seek his sympathy, and he had no 
idea that in Lionel, outwardly so cold and supine, he 
might have found one whose grief was as poignant as 
his own. 

Hence the brothers seemed to drift farther and 
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farther apart during those few days. Each wrapped 
in his own sad thoughts, while Colonel Harcourt 
managed the business which they must otherwise 
have tried to transact, they were left without dis- 
traction to brood over the dark future. 

It was Tuesday night — the day after the funeral. 
Dinner was just finished, and the boys had risen from 
the table, when Colonel Harcourt turned to Lionel, 
and said, — 

" I am going to write some letters down here. I 
wish to speak to you presently. Will you come down 
in about an hour ? " 

Lionel assented with a sinking heart. He had 
no sooner reached the drawing-room with Alfred than 
he threw himself back in an arm-chair, hid his face 
in his hands, and groaned aloud. 

" Leo, what is it all about ? Do tell me ! " began 
Alfred, shutting the door. And standing by his 
brother, Lionel, feeling that to unburden himself at 
last would be an untold relief, in spite of the shame, 
related the whole history of his doings since the fatal 
day when he received Featherstonehaugh's visit. 

It took a long time, with all Alfred's questions to 
answer, and he had only just finished, when he heard 
his uncle's voice calling to him from below. 

"Now I shall hear my fate," he thought, as he 
entered the room. 

His uncle motioned him to a chair opposite his 
own. He was seated by the window in the twilight 
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of the July evening. There was light enough for 
them to see one another, though not to detect each 
shade of feeling as it passed across the countenance. 
The moon had risen, and shone brightly, and the 
street lamps gleamed faintly at intervals. Little 
could be heard of the life without, except when every 
now and then a couple walking homewards from a 
late sea-stroll passed the house, or a vehicle rolled 
swiftly along the street. 

"Lionel," said Colonel Harcourt, after a minute's 
silence, " I have been thinking over all you have told 
me, and I have come to a decision which I trust is a 
fair and a just one, severe though it may seem. 

" My plan had been to send you into the army, if 
you liked that career, and if I found you able and 
willing to read up for the severe competitive exami- 
nation which I hear is now the only mode of en- 
trance." 

"0 Uncle Harold I" escaped from Leo involuntarily. 
" Would it have been the cavalry ? " 

"Yes, if you had preferred it. You could have 
chosen whichever branch of the service you wished. 
Then I had also intended, if I found you worthy of 
it, to make you my heir, try to instruct you until you 
left England, and during your furloughs, in the people 
among whom you would eventually spend your days. 
For I should have wished, nay, I think I should have 
made it a condition of your becoming the owner of 
Harcourt, that you should live on the estate, and not 
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be the absentee that I have been myself, but which I 
would be no longer if, at this critical moment, on the 
eve of a war, my duty to my profession enabled me 
to leave it. As soon as the war is over I shall resign 
my commission. 

" To return to what I was saying. These were my 
plans. But I find, to my great distress, that you 
have, by your own acts, made the carrying out of 
these schemes utterly impossible. It is not that I do 
not forgive you — do not suppose that. I forgive you 
as fully and freely as I hope to be forgiven, and I 
still feel my responsibility in your career." 

" Thank you. Uncle Harold," murmured Leo, almost 
inaudibly. 

" You have shown," continued his uncle, " that you 
are entirely unfit for the path I had marked out for 
you. After what you have done, I could not put you 
into the army. It would be impossible to make * an 
oflScer and a gentleman ' of a man — for you are nearly 
a man — who is a thief, and, as far as moral guilt goes, 
a forger." 

Leo gave almost a sob. 

" Besides," continued his uncle, " your whole conduct 
under trial — and want of money is a trial, but it is 
one sent by Providence — has shown that you are 
wanting in the backbone, the moral courage, and the 
self-discipline which are essential for a man in any 
position of influence. 

"This, therefore, is what I propose to do: Dis- 
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graced in the old country, you may yet come to 
honour and manliness in the new. I intend you to 
leave England, and the life of ease and comfort by 
which you have so ill profited for one of hard work, 
perhaps of privation. 

"In Canada — -or the States, if you prefer the 
climate there — I trust you may begin a new and a 
better life. I will not enter into details to-night ; 
indeed, the subject will want study and inquiry. 
But in one month from to-day you will leave Liver- 
pool to begin a fresh career, and to show, as I trust 
you may yet do, that the honour, the courage, and 
the consideration for others which mark a true man, 
are not so entirely wanting as your past conduct 
would lead one to suppose." 

Utter silence prevailed for a brief space in the 
fast-darkening room. The gathering gloom without 
harmonized but too well with the mists of horror and 
despair which seemed to descend upon the wretched 
youth who heard his sentence thus pronounced. 

Now at last he fully realized not only what had 
been the iniquity of his own action, but also what the 
consequences were which that action had brought 
upon himself. Too well he knew that all appeal or 
remonstrance or pleading would be worse than futile ; 
it could but serve to degrade him still further in his 
uncle's eyes. As well might he dash himself against 
a granite wall as seek to move the fixed resolve that 
showed itself in the words just spoken. 
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And so this was the end of it all — this was the 
goal towards which all his schemes and plots, his 
doublings and windings, his high hopes and his ardent 
ambitions, had all -along been hurrying him. Exile, 
and a life to be passed on some Canadian farm — this 
was to be the fate of the brilliant, successful Etonian I 
His brain seemed to surge with the overpowering 
force of the maddening thoughts which passed through 
it; the roar as of a great sea sounded in his ears. 
A bitterness almost like imto death itself was upon 
him. 

Before he could rally, before he could recall his 
manhood and brace himself up to fashion some sort 
of reply, Colonel Harcourt spoke again, and every 
word he uttered fell upon the throbbing heart of his 
auditor like so many blows of a sledge-hammer upon 
an open wound. 

" I have told you," he said, " what I once designed 
to do for you, as well as the manner in which: — my 
former plans for your benefit having been thwarted 
by yourself — I now intend to dispose of you. But I 
think it is right also to tell you who it is whom I 
mean to put in the place which you have, by your 
own act, for ever forfeited. 

" Your brother Alfred appears to me to possess just 
those qualities in which you are lacking, and which 
are indispensable in my destined heir. He is in- 
dustrious, while you are idle; and unselfish, while 
you are eaten up with self-love. He is, I hope and 
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believe, honourable; for I can hardly suppose it 
possible that neither of my nephews should be a 
gentleman: and finally, all the reports which his 
school authorities make about him testify to the 
thorough and manly way in which he has done his 
duty ; while I see, in looking over the packet labelled 
* Leo's Reports,' that each one tends to convey a pre- 
cisely opposite idea of your behaviour. — By the way," 
he added suddenly, " I have only learned to-day the 
explanation of your appearance here last Monday. 
Alfred tells me that you stated to him that the last 
fortnight of your half had been excused you in con- 
sequence of my arrival. I knew such a thing to be 
impossible ; but in a letter from the head -master 
which came a week ago, but which I have only just 
opened, I make the pleasant discovery that you were 
expelled. What was the reason? what was the 
reason ? " he repeated harshly, as no reply was made. 
" Are you afraid to answer ? Does there remain 
some fresh piece of infamy yet to be told ? " 

Out of his nephew's quivering lips, and from the 
remnants of manliness left in him, some words of 
reply to this last interrogation were at last wrung. 

" No infamy," he said, " no infamy. I came down 
here after the match on Saturday night to pay Free- 
man's bill, and I got back to Eton too late, and — and 
— so I was expelled." 

"Yes, * expelled.'" Colonel Harcourt rose to his 
feet and strode hastily twice or thrice across the 
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dining-room. "It needed only this," he said, "to 
complete your disgrace. Add to your private dis- 
honour, indeed, it does not — that would be diflScult ; 
but it does put the finishing touch to your ruin. 
How could I after this, even if I wished it, make you 
my heir? With what face could I present you to 
the people at Harcourt, and say, * This is he whom I 
have chosen to succeed me' ? This is the fruit then, 
is it, of the long privations that one utterly unfit for 
them has endured for your sake, in order to keep you 
at Eton ? Thia is the return you would have made 
her for her love and devotion ? You had better go. 
I have no more to say to you. Send Alfred here," he 
added, as Leo staggered to the door, " and explain to 
him, if you think fit, that the first statement you made 
to him on your return home was a lie." 

Alfred, too, had been spending a most unhappy 
evening. Quite upset by the history Lionel had re- 
counted to him, in which his hero brother had fallen 
from his pedestal down to the very dust, he foimd it 
impossible to fix his attention on any ordinary occupa- 
tion after Leo was gone. 

He sat thinking, thinking, while the shades of night 
gathered, pondering over the hopes and plans which 
Lionel had so often dwelt upon, and wondering 
whether this dreadful revelation would work them 
any ill. 

There was one thought which filled him with the 
bitterest self-reproach : — 
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" If only, only I had let him have the money when 
he asked for it, none of this need have happened. It 
was all my wicked temper — my besetting sin. Oh 
that I had overcome it, as I meant to do ! Lord, for- 
give me — forgive me ! " 

In his emotion he had thrown himself on his knees 
by the sofa. 

" Forgive me," he cried again ; " and if it be Thy 
will save me from feeling that my evil-doing has 
ruined my brother. Oh, what can I do to v/nAo the 
past ? I see now how selfish, how passionate I have 
been. I wanted to do good with my money in my 
own way, not the way Thou wast pointing out. Why 
didn't I listen to his troubles instead of only abusing 
him ? I wonder what Uncle Harold is saying ? Would 
it do any good for me to go down ? No, I don't think 
he would like to be interrupted. But I will tell him 
the instant I can — O Lord, help me to do it — that 
the whole thing is my fault." 

After this resolution Alfred remained on his knees 
in the dark room for a considerable time. But the 
peace which follows true penitence, as surely as dawn 
follows night, was filling his heart, and he rose at 
last, ready, in a higher strength than his own, to face 
the worst. « Hullo ! what's that ? " 

For at this moment the door was burst open, and 
a face, hardly to be recognized as Lionel's, so ashy 
white was its hue, appeared at the door. 

" You are to go down," he said in a husky voice ; 
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and then he turned round and pursued his way up- 
stairs without another word. 

Thither we will follow him for a few moments. 
The door of his own room once closed behind him, 
Leo's first act was fiercely to turn the key in the lock, 
as if by so doing he would cut himself off* from all 
intercourse with the world he could not face. 

The night had grown dark, with no light visible 
from moon or stars ; but it was not so dark as Lionel's 
own heart. 

He stood in the centre of the room, and clasped his 
hands across his eyes, as though to make the blackness 
blacker still. 

For each of us the circumstances in which we are 
bom and live create a world beyond whose borders 
our perceptions cannot stray ; we cannot think of our- 
selves apart from it — it is verily "all the world to 
us." And Leo's world had crashed around him. All 
that he had up to now lived to gain had vanished 
irrevocably away. The praise of man had been as 
the breath of his nostrils, and now the praise was 
turned to contempt. The gay life — a life of glitter 
and ease among the wealthy and the high-born, to 
which in his day-dreams he had looked forward as to 
the certain future — was gone, and in its place he had 
but the prospect of long years of dreary toil, un- 
sweetened by any hope of a brighter morrow. 

The evening was calm and strangely still — not a 
sound came through the open casement ; but no fiercer 
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storm ever shook the heavens than the tempest of 
shame, remorse, and self-abasement which raged in 
Leo's breast. 

He was a boy, or until now he had been one ; but 
the feelings which he experienced in those terrible 
moments changed him swiftly from boy to man. To 
his mind there came suddenly the dreadful words of 
undying vengeance which Shakespeare has given to 
the ghosts of the murdered victims of Richard III. : 
" Despair and die." 

Was that all, in truth, that was left him to do ? 
Perhaps it might be that in after years he would live 
to think with pity of this fearful thought as of an 
exaggerated sense of pain ; but the torture of a 
present agony is not the less because in other days 
we may look back upon it with a smile. 

But now another sensation, widely different from 
any he had ever known before, took possession of 
Leo. 

As in his utter loneliness, with no mortal help and 
no mortal eye to watch him, he unveiled his own 
heart, and for the first time knew himself, a great 
horror fell upon him, and uncle and brother, kinsfolk 
and friends, nay, the earth itself, and all that be- 
longed to it, seemed to fade away like the phantom 
figures of a dream, and he felt himself alone in the 
vast eternity, and knew but two realities — God and 
his own soul. 

A cry — a cry for mercy — ^broke from him as from 
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some lonely wanderer dying in a desert, and startled 
him as though it had been the voice of another. 
Then he awoke from the trance that had held him, 
and the memories and the instincts which had been 
implanted in him as a little child came back to him 
in his sore need. He fell down prostrate where he 
stood, and cried from the depths of his riven heart to 
Him by whom the Christian is taught that he need 
never ask in vain. 

But into that strife we cannot enter. No human 
being can tell of the struggle by which a soul wrestles 
out its peace with God. 

It is enough to say that Leo rose the victor from 
the contest, and was from that hour an altered man. 
The mirth and the spirits of youth might come back 
to him, folly and sin might cloud his conscience, but 
he never afterwards lost the deep impression which 
the throes he underwent that night left behind. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



UNDESIRED PROMOTION. 



THERE was nothing but the faint light of the 
street lamps to light the dining-room as 
Alfred took the place so lately occupied by his 
brother. All vestige of the day was gone, and the 
interior of the room locked as black as Erebus. 

" What have you said to poor Leo, Uncle Harold ? " 
asked Alfred ; " he looks quite beside himself. He 
has told me now what is making you so angry, and I 
want to tell you that it is all my fault, not his." 

" Your fault ! yovj have connived at felony! What ! 
am I to come home and find both my brother's sons a 
disgrace to their name ? Tell me what you mean at 
once ; I cannot bear much more." 

The colonel's voice — harsh and forced — showed 
how deeply angered and moved he was. Nothing 
but the dim outline of his figure could be seen against 
the window's faint light ; and as Alfred sat opposite 
to him, he fancied that he could see the eyes that 
must be flashing with scorn and indignation. 
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A good deal upset by his uncle's opening words, he 
began, — 

" No ; I don't mean that I had anything actually 
to do with cashing the cheque, and I'm sure Leo 
wouldn't have dreamt of such a thing if he had been 
in his right senses. I mean that I drove him to it. 
If you'll let me, I'll tell you the whole story." 

And he did so, with an inward prayer for courage 
to withhold nothing that had occurred. He made 
as little as possible of the robber episode at Well- 
combe, and as much as he could with truth of his 
own ill-temper towards Leo. He finished his recital 
by saying, — 

" So you see. Uncle Harold, it was my fault ; and 
if I had given him the money last Monday it would 
have been all right." 

" I see nothing of the kind. That last act was but 
the outcome of a long course of baseness. His character 
has evidently been deteriorating for months, and noth- 
ing but temptation was wanted to expose its utter 
weakness and cowardice." 

As he spoke the door opened, and a servant bearing 
a lamp came in. She placed it on the table and left 
the room. It was but just lighted, and shed but a 
faint radiance on the couple seated in the window. 
Alfred was silent for some moments. What could he 
say? 

" I would do anything, say anything, to make him 
like Leo again. But what is there to say or do ?" 
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" Uncle Harold/' he began again, and then 
stopped. 

" Well, what ? Don't be afraid, my boy." 

Who could have thought that he whose stem voice 
had so ruthlessly condemned his eldest nephew to a 
life-long punishment could be he whose gentle tone 
and kindly look at the younger brother now en- 
couraged him to proceed with his pleading ? 

" Uncle Harold," continued Alfred, " you really don't 
know what a splendid fellow Leo is. He was one of 
the most popular fellows at Eton, and his set was 
always the best of all. Maurice Vivian told me about 
it, and he said that no one there was more liked. He 
must have good qualities, mustn't he, to be so well 
known and so liked among a thousand boys ? " 

There was something very like a tear in Colonel 
Harcourt's eye as he listened to Alfred's pleading 
words, and watched his earnest, eager face. When he 
stopped, Colonel Harcourt stretched out one hand and 
grasped Alfred's in his. 

" My boy," he said heartily, " every word you say 
is like oil on troubled waters. After all I have heard 
to-day, it is indeed a relief to find there is one true, 
honest, manly lad under this roof." 

" Yes ; that there is," cried Alfred, much rejoiced 
that his words seemed to be successful — " ihxit there 
is ; and the more you see of him the more you will 
admire and — and love him, as I do." 

" Lionel ! " said the colonel, in a tone of contempt 
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which utterly destroyed Alfred's every hope ; " it is 
not Lionel of whom I am speaking ; it is you, who in 
your chivalrous defence of your brother, and in your 
loving care of your poor mother, have shown all the 
characteristics which in him are only conspicuous by 
their absence. Now, listen to me, Alfred — no, do 
not interrupt ; I will hear no more about Lionel. I 
have done with him as my adopted son. What I 
want to know now is this : is there any special career 
for which you yourself have a desire ? " 

" No — except Oxford. I do want, or at least," and 
his voice faltered, " I did want, to go to Oxford." 

" Then you shall go there, and to any college you 
wish. Your name shall be put down at once. But 
I wish you to know also, Alfred, that I look upon 
you now as what Lionel would have been if he had 
not forfeited my esteem — my heir, and my future 
representative. Perhaps, as years go on, you will do 
as I cannot do now — I am too much a man of the 
sword, too little of a thinker and a speaker — you 
may go into Parliament, and in the greatest assembly 
in the world help to legislate for the greatest people 
on the face of the globe." 

How Alfred's face glowed at these stirring words, 
uttered with all the enthusiasm of a soldier and a 
patriot ! But immense as the temptation was to 
accept the whole of the destiny thus offered him, he 
resisted it manfully and firmly. 

" Thank you, oh, thank you, Uncle Harold," he said, 
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his whole countenance radiant with the prospect held 
out by his uncle's first words. " I can't tell you what 
it is to me to hear that I really may go to Oxford. 
It is the one thing I have always longed for. But as 
to being your heir, and taking Leo's place, I could not 
do it — it is simply impossible ; though I am not the 
less grateful for your kindness." 

" Why is it impossible ? " 

'* Because — because — he is bom to it — he is made 
for it. He is a bom leader ; every one likes him, and 
follows and admires him. Besides, he has always 
ex — " He stopped short. 

" Expected it ? " finished his imcle. " I thought so. 
It is a pity he has not tried to fit himself for the 
position a little better. A leader of men who has not 
even learned to conquer himself! No, Alfred, it is 
settled. Lionel goes to America a month hence, to 
learn how to be a man, and you go up for matricula- 
tion, at any college you like, next October. No " — 
for Alfred began again to protest — "say no more. 
You have done your best, loyally and bravely, for your 
brother, and I honour you for it. But my mind is 
made up, and nothing you can say can change it. 
Good-night, my boy. Study to deserve, not my 
approval only, but that of One above, and your life 
will be a success in more than a mere worldly sense." 

Thus the interview ended, and Alfred, quite giddy 
at the thought of the change that had all in a moment 
come over his life, went up to his room. 
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" But poor Leo ! " he said to himself. " How can 
I think of myself, when I am only rising on the ruin 
of his prospects ? How dreadful it is ! And now 
going to Oxford isn't the same to me it used to be. 
mother, mother ! There is no one to work for now, 
no one to take care of. But I won't be Uncle 
Harold's heir, and I shall tell him so again. I'm not 
fit for it, and I won't do it. It doesn't matter much 
how it's settled just at present. Uncle Harold may 
live another forty years — in fact, with my bad health, 
I'm very unlikely to survive him. I'll go and see 
how Leo is, but I shan't say anything about the 
property. I hope he doesn't know more than the 
plan about America. I'm sure that's bad enough." 

Thus thinking, Alfred knocked at his brother's 
door. There was no answer. He tried the handle, 
but the door was locked. 

" Leo," he cried, " mayn't I come in ? I'm on my 
way to bed. Won't you open the door ? " 

" No," replied Lionel, in the hoarse voice in which 
he had last spoken. " Good-night." 

" Good-night," responded Alfred, feeling that further 
efforts were useless; and he went to bed to dream over 
all that had happened during that eventful evening. 



CHAPTER XXV. 
"my native land, good-night." 

IT would be difficult to say who felt the most 
embarrassed of the three people who met at the 
breakfast-table on Saturday morning. 

Colonel Harcourt, though a stem disciplinarian, and 
as rigorous in punishing what offended his sense of 
right as he was eager to reward well-doing, was not 
a man to whom fault-finding was either natural or 
agreeable. He looked upon it as occasionally a bind- 
ing duty, but a most unpleasant one. As is generally 
the case with shy, reserved men, conversation in which 
the personal element was introduced was always an 
effort to him, and made him feel more constrained 
afterwards. His interviews with his nephews had 
taken place in the dusk, to his own great relief. 
Indeed, that circumstance had probably helped him 
to speak out as he had. 

But after what had passed, when he met them in cold 
blood and full daylight, he felt stiff and uncomfortable. 

If such was the state of the colonel's feelings, what 
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must* the two boys' sensations have been when they 
shook hands that morning ? 

Lionel was almost as pale as he had been the 
previous night, and he was so nervous and imstrung 
that he felt as though his uncle's eyes followed him 
round and round the room without a moment's rest. 
When he was cutting cold meat at the side-board, 
with his back to the colonel, it still seemed as though 
his gaze were fixed on him, and somehow piercing 
right into his brain, to read his thoughts. 

Alfred, though not so miserable, was almost equally 
nervous. For the last week he had made the tea; 
Leo, though the eldest, being very glad to waive his 
right to take the head of the table, since it entailed, 
in his opinion, more trouble than it was worth. But 
Alfred was not a good host to-day. He forgot to put 
any water into the tea-pot, and kept trying to pour 
out of the empty receptacle, and saying that he could 
not think what had stopped up the spout. Then he 
put cold milk into the coflFee, and reduced it to un- 
drinkable tepidness; after which he spread marmalade 
on his cold mutton, and filled his boiled egg with 
brown sugar. Colonel Harcourt was far too much 
accustomed to " roughing it " to care about his own 
comfort. He bore having his coffee cold, and the tea 
he tried afterwards filled with salt ; but when he saw 
his nephew showering enough cayenne pepper over 
his meat to take all the skin off the roof of his mouth, 
he thought it was time to speak. 
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" Do you generally play the part of Becky Sharp 
with your food, Alfred, and swallow such large quan- 
tities of burning matter ? " he asked, looking at the 
slices now covered with red. 

After this Alfred woke up and performed his duties 
better, though all his conversational powers had de- 
serted him. 

"I must run down to Harcourt," observed the 
colonel, when he had read his letters, " and I think I 
shall remain there for a few days. There really is so 
much to look into that I would rather be on the spot 
for a time, and after that I must be in London." 

" How long shall you be away ? *' asked Alfred. 

"About three weeks altogether, I think, though I 
might get back here for the Sundays." 

" Three weeks," thought Lionel, " and I have but a 
month more !" 

"Alfred," said the colonel when, breakfast being 
finished, Leo had escaped from the room, " would you 
like to come with me to Harcourt ? " 

" Uncle Harold, yes ; but — " 

" But what ? Speak out, my boy. BorCt be afraid 
of me, Alfred. Nothing makes me feel the culpability 
of my long absence so much as to find myself looked 
on as a sort of ogre." 

" No, Uncle Harold, indeed it is not that. I was 
only going to say. Couldn't Leo come too ? He does 
long so to see Harcourt. He hasn't been there since 
he was a baby. And really and truly, uncle, I can't 
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do as you said last night. When I think of Leo, and 
of aU he might have been if I hadn't refused that 
money, I feel as though I could never make it up to 
him. IVe been awake nearly all night, and all 
through my dreams, when I did go to sleep, I saw 
Leo, so handsome and so refined-looking, working 83 
a day-labourer in some lonely backwood, and all 
through me." 

" It is not all through you, Alfred. You must put 
away that idea once for all, my dear boy. What I 
propose to do for Lionel is the kindest and best thing 
I could do. What he wants is a life in which self- 
reliance and self-denial will be essential, and unless 
he has that he will never be a man. But I have no 
wish to ruin his life, as you call it — ^far from it. Go 
he must ; but you may tell him — not from me, but as 
your opinion — that if he works steadily and well for 
two years, when he will be just twenty, I will con- 
sider his future once more, and perhaps, if I think his 
character strengthened and ennobled, recall him to 
England, and help him to some career better suited 
to his tastes. Now I must go. Are you coming, 
or not ? " 

Alfred thought for a moment. 

"No," he said; "thank you. Uncle Harold. If 
Leo is really going in a month, I had rather stay 
with him. I will tell him what you say, as I know 
he will struggle to do well with all his might." 

Alfred's first words with his brother showed that 
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his estimate of him was right. Far from resenting 
his uncle's decision, Leo looked upon it as a just and 
a lenient one. 

" I deserve it all," he said, " and a great deal more. 
Of course he might prosecute me if he chose, or at 
any rate banish me for ever, and have nothing to do 
with me, instead of writing to the people in Canada, 
and paying for me for a year while I learn farming. 
I have been a disgrace to him, and I am still. I see 
all that now, and he cannot possibly despise me more 
than I despise myself." 

In this spirit did Lionel begin his preparations. 
That last month passed all too soon, and the day 
came which was to see him depart for his new life. 

Within the last few days the uncle and nephew 
had drawn nearer together. Now that all reason for 
" swagger " was gone, and all giving way to ostenta- 
tion and selfishness was at an end, Lionel's good 
qualities made themselves felt. The geniality, energy, 
and general capability which had won the regard of 
his school-fellows made their way into his uncle's 
heart, and the parting at Liverpool that summer 
evening was far warmer than Leo could have believed 
possible a month before. 

" Good-bye, Uncle Harold," he said. " I do not 
deserve to be sent out with any of the assistance you 
have given me. But you shall see that your kindness 
has not been in vain." 

" God bless you, my boy. If our prayers and good 
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wishes can bring success, you will yet be a good, 
perhaps even a great, man in the highest sense." 

Alfred could not speak when the last moment came. 
He clasped his brother's hand in his with a silence 
more eloquent than words. 

"Never mmd, Alf," said Lionel. "Think of the 
honour you are destined to bring upon the family. I 
look forward to the time when you are Prime Minister, 
and when in the goodness of your heart you oflFer a 
place CIS messenger in the House of Commons to the 
poor but faithful relative who has come to visit you 
in all your grandeur." 

But though his words were cheerful, his heart was 
very full. When the signal for departure came, the 
handkerchief which fluttered in the wind was used 
for something besides waving at the two figures on 
the pier, whom he could distinguish from the rest of 
the crowd for a long time, even through the twilight 
of the gathering darkness. 

As he stood on the deck of the steamer, straining 
his eyes to catch a last glimpse of the fading shore, 
some old familiar words rose on his lips: — "Let it 

alone this year also If it bear fruit, well; and if 

not, then after that thou shalt cut it down." 



THE END. 
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